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Waste Elimination Rapid Growth of Aeronautics 


In Iron and Steel 
Industry Outlined 


Adherence to Standardized 
Practices in Production Is 
Stated to Be 87 Per 
Cent in 1928. 


Airplane Requirement 


Expands Consumption 


Assistant Director of Bureau of 
Standards Presents Data on 
Adoption of Simplifica- 
tion in 24 Fields. 


An airplane production which, it is | 


estimated, will double the 1928 output 


of 7,000 airplanes and 10,000 engines is | 


among the 1929 prospects that provide 
a market for iron and steel products dur- 
ing the year, it was stated January 25 
by the assistant director of the Bureau 
of Standards, Ray M. Hudson, in an ad- 
dress before the Iron, Steel and Allied 
Industries organization of California, at 
Del Monte, Calif. . 

Ways to greater net. profit are those 
of simplification, cooperation, 
ardization, waste elimination and con- 
centration, Mr. Hudson declared. Sim- 


plified practice, he observed, was one of | 


the ways of decreasing costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. 
Means of Solving Problems. 
“If more of our industries,” he said, 


“would endeavor to solve their difficul- | 


ties by methods similar to those used in 


simplification, the apparent need for gov- | 


ernmental interference, restriction, reg- 


ulation or control would be greatly re- | 


duced and might eventually disappear.” 

Following is the full text of Mr. Hud- 
son’s address, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 

The high records during 1928 of the 
iron and steel, the automobile, and the 
building industries demonstrate the vai- 
ues of continual cooperation and close 
coordination among all branches of busi- 
ness, for experience shows that when 
these three prosper, so does business in 
general. 

Iron and Steel Standardizations. 

Over 100 simplifications have been ef- 
fected to date; many of them apply to 
iron and steel products. The latter in- 
clude the reduction of sizes of wrought 
iron and wrought steel pipe from 62 to 
49, of eaves trough and conductor pipe 
from 21 to 16, of steel reinforcing bars 
from 32 to 11, of metal lath from 125 va- 
vieties to 29, and of solid section steel 
window sizes, types, etc., from 42,877 to 
2,244, 

In the hardware and mill supply field, 
builders’ hardware finishes have been 
simplified from 100 to 29, milling cutters 
from 944 to 570, files and rasps from 
1,351 to 475, hacksaw blades from 160 
to 38, and steel sheets from 1,819 to 261. 

Other iron and steel simplifications in- 
elude reduction of varieties of kitchen- 
ware from 1,154 to 873, steel barrels and 
drums from 66 to 25, woven wire fence 
from 552 to 69, and range boilers from 
130 to 13. 

Adherence to Recommendations. 

The degree of adherence to these rec- 
ommendations, i. e., the extent to which 
the product actually conforms to them, is 
for wrought iron and steel pipe, 99.79 per 
cent; woven wire fence, 99 per cent; 
range boilers, 97.8 per cent; shovels, 
spades and scoops, 96.6 per cent; steel 
reinforcing bars, 96.21 per cent; eaves, 
trough and conductor pipe, 93.55 per cent; 
steel barrels and drums, 89 per cent; 
sheet steel, 68 per cent. 

The percentage of adherence to simpli- 
fications applying to 12 building and con- 
struction,commodities averages 87.45 per 
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French Mines Produce 


Own Electric Energy 


Modernization of Equipment 
Said to Have Resulted. 


Electrical energy required by mines 
is being supplied by the mining com- 
panies themselves in’ northern France, 
according to a statement made public 
on January 25 by the Department of 
Commerce, the full text of which follows: 


_ The companies are generating electric- 
ity as a by-product derived from the low- 
quality coal and dust, the Commissioner 
at Paris, Thomas Butts, reports. Gen- 
erating plants are constructed at their 
pit heads. By this means the mines 
are able to dispose of their low-quality 
coal and dust, take care of their own 
electrical energy requirements, and seli 
the unusel power to neighboring indus- 
tries and communities. There are six 
principal plants of this type that have 
been recently constructed, ranging in 
capacity from 20,000 to 60,000 kilowatts. 

The Societe Electrique du Nord-Ouest 
is an association of various mines formed 
for the yoepene of marketing the excess 
electrical energy produced by three of 
these plants. The same society also 
markets the excess electrical energy of 
the Societe des Acieries de France (steei 
mills), which is produced at Isbergues 
and at Calais, from blast furnaces and 
coke-oven gas. 

All of these plants are connected by a 
100,000-volt transmission line, of a total 
length of 100 kilometers, as well as to 
a stand-by steam plant located at Abbe- 
ville and one at Amiens. The purpose 
of the interconnection is to insure ade- 
quate power at all times on the gystem 
at times when, for one reason or another, 
one of the plants may not be functioning. 


Ascribed to Executive Policy |, 


President of Aircraft Association Praises President Cool- 
idge for Federal Assistance Given to Aviation 
And Encouragement of Industry. 


The progress of the aircraft industry, 


which each year during your adminis- 


especially during the past year, was re-/ tration has had the privilege of report- 
ported to President Coolidge on January| ing to you its progress and of asking 


25 in a statement presented to him by| your assistance in the solution of new | 


stand- | 


| Lester D. Gardner, of New York City, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, Inc., who 
| headed a committee representing the 
| chamber, which called at the White 
House. 

Mr. Gardner, on behalf of the com- 
| mittee, thanked the President for the in- 
terest shown by him during his admin- 
istration in aviation and expressed the 
hope that he would continue after his 
term of office ends March 4 to give the 
benefit of the “wide knowledge of our 
|} industry which you have acquired as 
Chief Executive.” 

The statement in full text follows: 

Mr. President: The aircraft industry, 


problems, desires now, on the eve of 
| your retirement, to thank you for what 
has been realized. 

The term of your office as Chief Ex- 
ecutive and the life of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce have been prac- 
tically contemporaneous. The recent 
growth of American aviation can be 
fairly credited to the sound policies 

| which you have clearly defined and con- 
| sistently followed. : 

| The first step in the sound progress of 
aeronautical development in the United 
States was the realization by the Gov- 
j ernment and the industry of the neces- 
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Senator Hale Insists 


On Time Limit in Bill 
_ For Cruiser Building 


‘President Favors Construc- 
tion If Treasury Can Spare 
The Money Con- 
veniently. 


| Further consideration in the Senate 
of the cruiser construction bill (H. R.- 
11526) was postponed for a day when 
the upper House adjourned January 25 
| out of respect to the memory of the late 
Senator Oscar Underwood (Dem.), of 
Alabama. ; 

The day brought two developments in 
the naval bill, however. In the brief 
interval the Senate was in session, the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, Senator Hale (Rep.),.of Maine, 
; announced that he. Would insist, “with 
| all the fight there is in me,” on retaining 
|in the measure a requirement that the 
|16 vessels be completed by the end of 
|the fiscal year 1931. 


Would Retain Time Limit. 
Referring to a report that he would 


abandon the time limit set for building 
|15 cruisers and one aircraft carrier, as 
suggested in the last annual message. of 
President Coolidge to the Congress, Sen- 
ator Hale denied this was true and as- 
serted he would do his utmost to retain 
the time limit. 


Views of President Given. 


President Coolidge believes that if the 
Treasury can spare the money conven- 
iently, he would not object to the ex- 
penditure on the construction of the ves- 
sel as provided in the bill now before the 
Senate, it was stated officially at the 
White House on January 25. 

The President, it was explained on his 
behalf, feels that one reason for not 
wanting to build all of the crusiers at 
one time would be the question of re- 
placements. It would not be a geod fi- 
nancial arrangement, he feels, to have 





annual message to Congress the Presi- 
dent recommended that the time-limit 
for the construction of the cruiser pro- 
grom embodied in the pending bill be 
taken out, but not because he was not 


because of the budget situation. 


The second reference to the naval con- 
struction program came from Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, who is- 
sued a statement announcing that he 
would offer an amendment in substitu- 
tion for the so-called Dallinger amend- 
ment, which has for a number of years 
been found in the annual appropriation 
bills, for the Navy Department. Under 


Secretary of the Navy has within the 
last few years provided that three of the 
eight cruisers recently built or building 
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a large part of the naval cruisers already ! 
built become obsolete at one time. In his! 


in favor of building cruisers but rather | 


this provision, said Senator Bingham, | 





| World’s Fair Measure 
Given Favorable Report 


The Senate Committee on Finance 
during an executive meeting on Janu- 
| ary 25 ordered a favorable report to the 
: Senate on the resolution (H. J. Res. 365) 
to authorize the President to invite for- 
as nations to participate in the Chi- 


cago World’s Fair Centennial Celebra- 
jtion in 1933. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
Utah, Chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced the action taken. 

A proviso in the bill stipulates that 





jthe invitations shalt not be extended 
;until Chicago has raised and made 
available $5,000,000 for the purposes 
of the exposition. Another section 


| grants duty free entry to products sent 
: by foreign nations for exhibition at the 
(a on condition that such articles shail 
not be sold. 


Wheeling Railroad 
| To Abandon Station 


‘Carrier Ordered to Use Facil- 
ities of Other Lines in 
Cleveland. 


|The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
lees authorized by the Interstate Com- 
; Merce Commission January 25 to dis- 
i continue temporarily the operation of the 
/ Ontario Street passenger station in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and to use the Superior 
Avenue station and tracks of the Erie 
‘ Railroad and the tracks of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
; until the Commission makes its decision 
'on the application of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie to use the new Union Depot of the 
Cleveland Terminal Company. 


Station Said to Be Unsafe. 

The order stated that the unsafe con- 
dition of the Ontario Street station was 
a possible public hazard and created an 
' emergency which required the immediate 
action of the Commission, as the City 
of Cleveland has refused to issue a per- 
mit for repairing the structure. Service 
Order No. 48 by Division 6 dated Janu- 
ary 24 and made public January 25, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The question of the temporary dis- 
jcontinuance by the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway Company of its passenger 
trains in passenger and allied service 
into and out of its Ontario Street Pas- 
senger Station, located in the City of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the temporary joint 
use by said Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way Company of the tracks of the Erie 
Railroad Company and Cleveland, Cin- 








Company, including the stations facilities 
of the Erie Railroad Company in said 
City of Cleveland, being under consid- 
eration, and 

It appearing, that the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway Company has filed 
with this Commission an application for 
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Government Expedition to Sail January 28 
To Observe Solar Eclipse in Philippines 





Naval Observatory Party, Accompanied by Other Scien- 


tists, to Study Phenomena on May 9. 





The eclipse of the sun in May will be! 
observed by an expedition under the} 


auspices of the Naval Observatory, which 
sails for the Philippines on January 28, 
on the naval transport “Chaumont,” 
from San Diego, the Department of the 
Navy announced in a statement Janu- 
ary 24, 

The leading scientist of the party 
party will be Prof. William A. Cogshall, 


enced observer, Commander C. H. J. Kep-: 


pler, however, will be in charge of the ex- 
pedition. The full text of the state- 
'ment follows: ' 

Professor Cogshall is accompanied by | 
his wife as scientific assistant. The| 








c.entifie staff of the Naval Observatory|the meteorology of the Philippine Is- | 


8 represented ky Astronomer Paul! 
‘ollenberger, the technical supervisor of | 


of the University of Indiana, an experi- | 





of the eclipse party is Lieut. H. C. 
Kellers, Medical Corps, U. S. N., who is 
also acting in behalf of the National 
Museum for the collection of specimens 
of fauna and flora in the vicinity of the 
eclipse site. Dr. Kellers has established 
a reputation as a biologist and was espe- 
cially requested for this duty by the 
Smithsonian Institution, largely on ac- 
count of his previous excellent work in 


the’ same line in Sumatra during the. 


1926 eclipse. 

The expedition this year proposes to 
set up its apparatus in the vicinity of 
Iloilo in Panay and will receive the co- 
operation of the Manila Observatory in 
selecting the exact site. The Manila 
Observatory, under the direction of 
Father Selfa, is famed for its work in 


lands, 
A tender will be assigned for the use 


the Observatory’s time service and an/|of the expedition upon its arrival in the 


expert observer. 
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cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway | 


a Service Order to carry out the pur- | 


New National Park 


eton Reservation Is Approved 
By Senate Committee. 


A Grand Teton National Park of 
Wyoming is established by a bill (S. 
5543) ordered favorably reported to the 


Senate January 25 by the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

The park will include approximately 
150 square miles of the Teton range 
south of the Yellowstone National Park. 

The Committee also approved a joint 
resolution drawn by the chairman, Sen- 
|ator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, au- 
thorizing the President to appoint a com- 
mission of five to investigate the south- 
ern boundary of the Yellowstone Park 
and recommend adjustments thereto. 

Two other measures also received 
favorable Committee action. One (H. R. 
310) authorizes an addition of 20,000 
acres to the Cache National Park in 
Idaho. The second (H. R. 13899) au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Interior to is- 
sue patents to persons holding approxi- 
mately 160 acres of land in Michigan 
under color of title. Under the measure, 
such lands may be purchased in five 
years for $1.25 an acre. 


Publicity Director 
For Utilities Tells 
Of Work in Nebraska 


Questionnaire Said to Have 

Been Sent to Newspapers; 

Activities in Framing State 
Constitution Asserted. 





Circulation of a questionnaire among 
Nebraska newspaper men asking them 
pwhether they thought public ownership 
of utilities was more profitable to news- 
papers than private ownership, was one 
of the activities carried on by the Ne- 
braska Public Utilities Information Bu- 


reau, its former director, Herace M. 
Davis, of Lincoln, Nebr., testified Janu- 
ary 25 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation into the pub- 
licity phases of the utilities investiga- 
tion asked by a Senate resolution. Some 
500 editors received»®his.. questiennaire, 
Mr. Davis declared. 

Mr. Davis was also a former director 
of the Middle West division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, he 
said. He told about waging a personal 
campaign in support of the reelection of 
T. A. Browne 4s a State Rail Commis- 
sioner of Nebraska and of being sup- 
planted by Mr. Browne upon the latter’s 
failure to be reelected. 

Discharged as Director. 

Mr. Davis was engaged as head of the 
information bureau in 1920 and was dis- 
charged in 1927, according to his state- 
ment, and Mr. Browne given his place. 
At one point in the taking of testimony, 
Judge Edgar A. McCulloch, the presid- 
ing Commissioner, threatened to use the 
Commission’s legal power to compel the 
witness to divulge the name of “ 
friend,” F. E. Helveg, secretary of the 
Nebraska Insurance Federation, who, 
Mr. Davis testified, had reported confi- 
dentially to*him about a meeting of 
utilities representatives at which the 
question of assisting Mr. Browne in his 
campaign was discussed. 

In a letter to John N. Cadby, of the 
Wiseonsin Utilities Association, dated 
May 5, 1927, requesting the latter for a 
position, the witness stated that an or- 
ganization of “big business” men “wrote 
the constitution of Nebraska, several 
years ago.” 

The letter, which also explained much 
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Railway Officers Seek Right 
To Direct Express Company 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 25 made public applications 
filed by railroad officers for authority to 
serve as directors of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, a company organized to 
take over the business and property of 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, pending the election of permanent 
directors. 

Applications were filed by H. W. 
Clark, vice president of the Union Pa- 
cific; Robert J. Cary, vice president of 
the New York Central; Edward G. Buck- 
land, chairman of the board of the New 
Haven; Joseph P. Blair, general counsel 
of the Southern Pacific; Patrick E. Crow- 
ley, president of the New York Cen- 
tral;.and Marcus L. Bell, vice president 
of the Rock Island. 
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In Wyoming Favored 


on 


Special Rule Is Requested of 
House Committee to Ex- | 


tered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Congress Urged 


To Take Action on Secretary Kellogg Forecasts, 





Treaty in | 


| Agreement on Arbitration. 


Immigration Bills 


Conclusion before March 4 of an ar- 
|bitration treaty between the United | 
| States and Great Britain was predicted | 
jorally January 25 by the Secretary of | 
State, Frank B. Kellogg. 





New Anglo-American | 


Secretary Kellogg said he might not 
|be able to conclude all the arbitration 
and conciliation treaties now outstanding | 
before the close of the Coolidge admin- | 


pedite Consideration 


Of Measures. 





Provision to Deport 
Law Violators Urged 


Issuance of Certificates of Ad-| 


|the treaty to renounce war. 


istration, as there are so many of them. | 
Ratification of the new tariff treaty 
with China by the Senate, Secretary Kel- | 
logg stated orally, has been delayed by 
Secretary 
Kellogg understands there is no opposi- 
tion to the treaty in the Senate. 
Reports which he has received indi- 





mission and of Arrival as 
Basis for Proof of Resi- 
dence Is Favored. 


A special rule for consideration of | 
immigration legislation, including the 
new undesirable - alien deportation bill 
(H. R. 16567), was advocated January 25 
before the House Committee on Rules by 
Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration. 

The committee, after a discussion of 


various measures suggested for expedi- 
tion at this short session of Congress, 
deferred action pending a report of the 
Immigration Committee on the new de- 
portation measure an dcertain other pro- 
posed legislation, on the ground that) 
only bills on the calendar may be ac- 
corded special rules. 
Previous Bill Is Condensed. 

Mr. Johnson told the Committee that 
the new deportation bill is a “short de- 
portation measure,” embodying in brief 
form some of the important provisions 
of the pending comprehensive deporta- 
tion bill (H. R. 10078), which, he said, 
the Committee on Immigration reported 
to the House a year ago, but which is 
still on the calendar, without prospect of 
final action at this session. He said the | 
new deportation bill is aimed at gang- | 
sters, at alien violatorse of the white- 
slave, narcotic and other laws and at 
other alien lawbreakers who are a men: | 
ace to the country. Mr. Johnson stated 
later, orally, that the Committee on Im- 
migration will be ealled to meet January: 





'29, and that- he believes Congress will|one and that it functions well, he feels | 


enact the new deportation bill at this | 
session of Congress, 

F The full text of his statement regard- 
ing the immigration legislation sought 
to be expedited follows: 

“As chairman of the House Committee | 
on Immigration and Naturalization, I am 
directed to ask for a rule for the consid- 
eration of such legislation as the Com- 
mittee has on the House calendar, or will 
have on the House calendar by the time a 
date is fixed for consideration of immi- 
gration affairs in the House. 


Measure Summarized. 


“(1) H. R. 16567, to be known as the | 
undesirable alien deportation bill, intro- | 
This is a con- | 


duced January 24, 1929. 
densation of H. R. 10078, which last- | 
named bill is similar to one which has 
passed the House in two previous Con- 
gresses and has been on the calendar of 
the House since January, 1928, in the 
Seventieth Congress. This new bill picks 
up Senate bill 5094, which Senate bill 
consists of a paragraph from the depor- 


tation bill making it a felony for certain | 


aliens to enter the United States after 
having been deported. Although the 
House Committee on Immigration has 
not had time to act, I am of the opinion 
that H. R. 16567 will be substituted for 
the text of S. 5094. 


Greater Expedition in Func- 





cate that the treaty to renounce war 
will be ratified by practically all the na- 
tions of the world, Secretary Kellogg 
said. He has received no word from Ar- 
gentina and Brazil accepting the treaty, 
however. 

The Department has been informed 
that the following countries have ratified 
the General Pact for the Renunciation 
of War and that their official adherences 
are being transmitted by mail for de- 
posit in the Department of State: Lithu- 
ania and Turkey. 


President Approves 


Undertaking to Plan 


Railway Unification 


tioning Would Strengthen 


I. C. C. in Opinion of 
Mr. Coolidge. 


President Coolidge approves of the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in directing one of its members, 
Commissioner Claude E. Porter, to pre- 
pare an official plan for unification of 
the railorads of the country. This was 
stated officially January 25 at the White 
House. 

Although it is the President’s, opinion 
that. the present confniae®n is Wood 





it should transact the business before 
it with much more expedition. 

The President’s view on the subject 
follow: 

Mr. Coolidge believes it is a very good | 
idea that the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission has directed Commissioner Por- 
ter to prepare an official plan for unifica- 
tion of the railroads. 

The President understands that the 
law has required the Commissioner to 
take such action ever since he has been 
the Executive. One of the troubles with 
the Commission, the President feels, is 
the difficulty of getting any action by the 
Commission. 

The President understands that it re- 
quired three years for the Commission 


| to determine the amount to be paid for tariff committee to 


the transportation of the United States 
mail, and when it was finally determined, 
the United States was told that it owed 
| the raliroads $43,000,000 for previous 
services. 

The President has refused to recog- 
nize the validity of that decision and 
has refused to make the payments. The 
President supposes that the case will go 
to the Court of Claims to determine 
whether the Commission has the right 
to make a retroactive finding. 

While the President believes that, on 





“(2) The next bill for which a rule is 
desired is H. R. 18798, by Mr. Schneider, 
of Wisconsin, a bill to grant certificates 
of arrival to those aliens who arrived 
prior to June 3, 1921, and who can prove 
good conduct since that date. A fee of 
$25 is charged for these certificates, 
which is in lieu of a head tax not paid 
in most of the cases. An alien holding 
one of these certificates of arrival can 


proceed to citizenship on application | 


made after the date of the certificate. 
“(3) H. R. 16640 by Mr. Sabath, of 

Illinois, permits an alien who has mis- 

named in his original declaration the 
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Bids Are Asked on Oil 
From Kettleman Hills 


Navy Department Offers to Sell 
Product of Single Well. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Roy O. 
West, issued a call on January 25 for 
|bids for the sale of the Government’s 
|royalty oil from a lease of its lands in 
| Kettleman Hills oil field, California, for 
|one year beginning April 1, 1929. 

The Government’s royalty oil from 
the lease at present comes from the one 
producing well which amounts to about 
200 barrels per day, it was stated. 

Secretary West’s call for bids follows 
in full text: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
386 of the act of Congress approved 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat., 437), sealed 
proposals in duplicate will be received 
in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Interior Department Building, 
Washington, D. C., on or before noon of 
|March 1, 1929, from responsible bidders 
for the purchase for a period of one year 
| beginning April 1, 1929, of royalty oil 
accruing to the United States (at present 
from one well) from the SE%, Sec. 2, 
| T. 2 2S., R. 17 E., M. D. M., in the Kettle- 
man Hills Oil Field, Calif., held by the 
Milham Exploration Company. 

The approximate quality of the oil to 
be sold is indicated by t he following re- 
sults obtained from a laboratory test: 
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| the whole, the Commission is a good one 
| and that the members have funationed 
| very well, he feels that its position would 
|be greatly strengthened and its services 
be of much greater value if they could 
make their decisions more expeditiously. 


| Mr. Coolidge Favors 
Maritime Law Code 


‘Believes, However, Senate 
Would Not Vote Ratification. 


President Coolidge believes that from 
|a theoretical standpoint it would be a 


| fine thing to call an international con- 
| ference to codify the maritime laws, 
| particularly the sea-warfare laws, but he 


| doubts that it would be possible to get | 


the United States Senate to ratify such 
a codification. This was stated officially 
| at the White House on January 25. 

| The suggestion that such a conference 
| be called was made by Senator Borah 
| (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 


| 
| The President’s views. on the subject 
| fallow: , 
| 'Mr. Covlidge ha$ not seen in the pub- 
|lie press the suggestion made by Sen- 
| ator Borah relative to the calling of an 
| international conference to codify the 
| maritime laws, particularly the laws re- 
| lating to sea-warfare. 
| The President, however, is of the off- 
| hand impression th&t a conference would 
| be theoretically a fine thing, but as a 
| practical question he wonders what the 
| chances would be to get any Senate of 
|the United States to ratify any kind of 
| codification of the laws. The President 
| feels that a ratification of maritime laws 
| by the Senate would be impossible. 
| “The question of the calling of such a 
| conference is one that the President has 
| given thought to and has discussed the 
matter with officials of the Department 
of State, but there never appeared to be 
a time which was feasible for the calling 
of such a conference. The United States 
Government has some work progressing 
in South America for the codification of 
international law and the President 
understands that the work is progressing 
satisfactory. The difficulty about it, 
however, would be in securing the ap- 
| proval of it by the Senate, 


6 OVERNMENT deserves a 

free and full discussion, and 

cannot fail to be benefited by a dis- 

passionate comparison of opinions.” 
—Martin Van Buren, 

President of the United States, 
1837—1841 
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Producers Seek 





Higher Tariff on 


Poultry and Eggs 


Rate of 10 Cents Per Pound 
And Per Dozen Advocated 
At House Commit- 
tee Hearing. 


| Revision of Schedule © 


For Fish Requested 


Imposition of Tax on Halibut 
Shipped by Americans 
Through Canada Is 
Protested. + 


Higher and more inclusive duties on 
poultry products were asked by represen- 
tatives of organized American poultry- 
men on January 25 at tariff revision 
hearings before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

It was asked that a duty of 10 cents 
a@ pound be put on live poultry imported 
for food use and on dressed poultry, and 
that the duty on shell eggs be 10 cents 
a dozen, with duties of 12 cents a pound 
on frézen or liquid whole eggs and du- 
ties of 30 to 60 cents a pound on dried 
and otherwise processed contents of eggs. 
The present duty is 3 cents a pound on 
live poultry, with a provision that a duty 
of 50 cents apply to each worth $5 or 
more and 20 per cent ad valorem on those 
worth more than $5. The present duty 
on eggs in shell is 8 cents a dozen, on 
frozen, liquid and mixed whole eggs 6 
cents a pound, and on dried-and other- 
wise processed contents of eggs, 18 cents 
a pound. 


Revised Rates on Fish Sought. 

Various requests by representatives of 
fishermen and fish packers and processors 
were made respecting duties on fish. Rec- 
tification of rates applying to codfish, 
to make sure of a duty of 2% cents a 
pound on boneless codfish and a widened 
spread between that. duty and the rate 
on cod with bones arid skin, was asked: 

A protest was made against a duty 
being placed on halibut shipped by Amer- 
ican operators through Prince Rupert, 
Canada, under bond for consumption in 
this country, and the Committee was 
asked to remove the present duty of 1 
cent a pound on Canadian lake fish. Dan 
A. Sutherland, delegate from Alaska, 
asked that a duty of 4 cents a pound be 
put on stock fish. 


Brief Submitted on Poultry. 

In a brief submitted on behalf of the 
National Poultry Council, the following 
was stated: 

“The poultry and egg tariff group ap- 
pearing here today represents the larg- 
est number of organizations and State 
associations ever sending a _ poultry 
appear before Con- 
gress. We ask increased tariffs upon 
poultry, eggs and egg products. These, 
when granted, we do not claim will be 
absolutely protective, for we have every 
reason to believe that in the future im- 
ports will frequently come in; yet we 
do believe, after careful study of the 
situation, they are sulficiently protective 
to take care of the economic needs of 
our producers and enable them to com- 
pete with importations upon a commer- 
cial basis, and still provide for further 
expansion as the needs of our growing 
population may appear.” 

It was stated that “the new tariff of 
10 cents a pound, if granted by Con- 
gress, would benefit and protect in an 
especial manner the American turkey 
raiser. . . In recent years the 
importations of dressed turkeys from 
Argentina have been in excess of 2,000,- 
000 pounds annually.” 

As to eggs the brief said: 

“The importers enjoyed a monopoly 
of the importation and handling of dried 
eggs under the tariff act of 1913 and 
this monopoly has been continued under 
the tariff act of 1922 and remains in 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Army Housing Plans 
| "To Be Consolidated 





Senate Committee Postpones 
| 


| Action on Pending Measure. 


The Army housing bill (H. R. 18825) 
was considered by the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, in executive session 
|January 25. F. Trubee Davison, As- 


| sistant Secretary of War; Gen. James E. 


| Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps, and Brig. 
| Gen. E. E. Booth, Assistant Chief of 
| Staff, explained various items of the bill. 
| It was announced through the office 


| of the Committee chairman, Senator 


Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, that ac- 
tion on the bill was postponed until a 


future meeting to allow time for a con- 
solidation of construction proposals made 
in other bills which may be inserted as 
amendments to the general bill. The 
amount of money involved in the various 
proposals is approximately $21,500,000 
including $15,000,000 now included in the 
general construction bill. 

At the same meeting the Committee 
|ordered a favorable report to the Senate 
|on the bill (S, 5228) introduced by Sen- 
ator Sackett (Rep.), of Kentucky, to 
lauthorize an appropriation of $100,000 
for improvement of the Abraham Lin- 
coln National Park near Hodgensville, 
Ky. This park includes the log cabin 
in which President Lincoln was born, 
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_Fior® 2 
Historic Section 
To Be Traversed by 
Mt. Vernon Highway 


Idea of Memorial Road Orig- 
inated in 1886; Three 
Routes Were Sur- 
veyed in 1889. 


The conception of the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway along the Potomac 
River from Washington, D. C., to the 
tomb of George Washington originated 
in 1886, the Bureau of Public Roards, 
Department of Agriculture stated Janu- 
ary 25 in discussing the history of the 
project, the definite route for which has 
been selected by the United States Com- 
mission fo rthe celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

Construction of the ) 
Memorial Highway, from the Virginia 
end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
at Washington to Mr. Vernon will make 
possible one of the most noted and beau- 
tiful drives in the world—a drive from 
the Maryland State line through Rock 
Creek Park, through Potomac Park, and 
along the Potomac River, passing 
through historic Alexandria and Fort 
Hunt in Virginia, to the home and burial 
place of the first President of the 
United States. 

Originated in 1886, 

Conception of a highway from Wash- 
ington to Mount Vernon as a memorial 
to George Washington originated in 1886. 
In 1888 the Mount Vernon Avenue Asso- 
ciation was incorporated by the Virginia 
Legislature; and following an act of 
Congress in 1889, Brig. General Peter C, 
Hains, of the Corps of Engineers, United 


c= RLY 
INDEX 


States Army, made and reported a sur- | 


vey of three principal routes and auxil- 
iary connecting lines. The idea has been 
warmly commended and indorsed by 


Presidents of the United States, by Sec- | 


retaries of War, by hundreds of members 
of Congress, and by most of the national 
patriotic organizations. 

On December 2, 1924, Congress created 
the United States Commission for the 


Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anni- | 


versary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington. The Commission, headed by the 
Preisdent, consists of four Senators, four 
Representatives, eight citizens, appointed 


as Commissioners by the President, and ; 


four ex-officio Commissioners, consisting 
of the President, Vice President, Speaker 
of the House, and an executive secretary. 

Finally, on May 23, 1928, the act was 


passed which authorized the Commis- | 


sion, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to survey, select, construct 
and maintain a Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway, for which an appropriation of 
$4,500,000 was provided. To the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department o* 
Agriculture was delegated the task of 
surveying suitable routes. Of the two 
routes surveyed and reported on as to 
alignment, grades, scenic and historic 
value, with estimated costs of construc- 
tion, on January 24 the Commission 
chose the river route. 
Following Previous Survey. 

One of the routes surveyed by Gen- 
eral Hains in 1889, which he designated 
the eastern route, approximates in its 
location the route selected by the Com- 
mission, The survey made by him began 
at the Aqueduct Bridge, some distance 
up the river from the Memorial Bridge, 
now being built. In making his report to 
Congress he wrote almost prophetically: 
“It would be far more in keeping with 
its character as a national road to have 
it start from some point on the Arlington 
estate at the terminus of a handsome 
bridge spanning the Potomac.” 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway 
vill be approximately 15% miles long, 
with a right-of-way 200 feet wide, except 
in Alexandria City, and with a 40-foot 
pavement and two 10-foot shoulders. It 


is to be completed in 1932, under a three- | 


year program. At no point will the 
grade be greater than 6 per cent, and for 
much of the way it will be less than 1 
per cent. Seven or eight masonry bridges 
wil be constructed, monumental in de- 
sign, harmonizing with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge, and these will carry 
60-foot roadways, with a 5-foot sidewalk 
on each side. Automobile parking places 


will be designated along the route be- | 


tween the highway and the river’s bank, 
particularly at charming spots. Suitable 
planting will also be provided along the 
route. The construction will be under the 
supervision of the Bureau of 
Roads. 

Starting at the Virginia end of the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, the roadway 
traverses Columbia Island, passes under 


both the highway bridge and the shore | 


spans of the railroad bridge, and follows 
the Potomac as closely as topography, 
alignment, grades and plans tor future 
development will permit, to the postern 
gates of Mount Vernon. 

Passes Historic Points, 

About halfway between Washington 
and Alexandria, the route passes close 
to Abingdon, the home of John Custis, 
Mrs. Washington’s son, which still stands 
overlooking the river. Here Nellie Cus- 
tis, Washington’s adopted daughter, was 
born. A beautiful view of the river and 
a panorama of Washington and the 
north shore are obtained from this 
point. Entering Alexandria by Wash- 
ington Street, the main thoroughfare of 
the town, the route passes Christ Church, 
where the Washington pew may still be 
seen. 

Alexandria was Washington’s 
office, and his voting place. It was the 
msotng place of the lodge of Masons to 
which he belonged, and the lodge hall is 
now the repository of a great many ar- 
ticles and paintings associated with him. 

The trowel, square and plumb bob used 
in laying the cornerstone of the Capitol 
are housed in the lodge hall, as well as 
the Bible that was used in the days of 
Washington. 
painting of Washington by 
Stuart, and the Pope Peale painting of 
him in early life. 

The old quarters of the volunteer fire 
company, of which Washington was a 
member, still stands. In Gadsby’s inn, 
now the City Hotel, he recruited his first 
company of provincial troops authorized 
authorized by Governor Dinwiddle, with 
which he fought the Battle of Great 
Meadows. 

In the ballroom of the old City Hotel 
in 1798 was held the first celebration of 
Washington’s birthday. From the steps 
of the same building he gave his last 
military command to the Alexandria 
Light Infantry Blues, his bodyguard 


during the Revolution; and here, in No-, 
vember, 1799, less than 30 days before | 


his death, he cast his last ballot. : 
At the Carlyle House, still standing, 


Ay rs 
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Mount Vernon } 


Public | 


own | 
town. It was his market place, his post, 
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THE UNITED STA 


Development of Standardized Production 
In Iron and Steel Industry Is Reviewed 


Assistant Director of Bureau 


On Simplified Practices in 24 Fields. 


of Standards Presents Data 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cent; for 7: hardware and mill supply 
items, 80.17 per cent; for 2 plumbing 


supply items, 98.83 per cent, and for 3 
in miscellaneous commodities, 91.88 per 
cent. 

The 1928 average for 24 fields is 87.08 
|per cent; the 1927 average for 24 fields 
jis 83,22 per cent; the 1926 average for 
| 11 fields is 75.71 per cent; the 1925 aver- 
jage for 2 fields is 67.55 per cent. 

These figures are based on manufac- 
turers’ production records submitted to 
|the Department of Commerce, the annual 
| auditing of observance of the simplifica- 
tions being a part of the standard pro- 
cedure of the Department’s simplification 
| activities. 

The Department of Commerce is the 
only body or organization engaged in 
| waste elimination through simplification 
|and standardization which thus deter- 
| mines whether or not its program is 
| working out satisfactorily in practice. 


} 


Simplified Practices 
Found to Be Profitable 


| However, another and more striking 
fact is evidenced in the steadily rising 
average of adherence over a steadily in- 


creasing number of completed simplifica- | 
tions, for this result can mean but one ; 


thing; viz., American industry has found 


| rete ; 
| that simplification pays and pays well. 


If there were no dollars and cents bene- | 
| fits from simplification, industry cer- | } 
complete review 


| tainly would not stick to these programs 
| for sentimental reasons. 

Again, this high adherence demon- 
| strates that industry does keep faith 
with its members, its trade and its con- 
sumers, both of whom are also parties 
to every simplification program which 
the Department of Commerce helps to 
effect; and, finally, this record is ample 


cooperation in self-government,” 
world-famous Hoover formula, does not 
|need a policeman at its elbow to make 


| it do those things which are for the pub- | 


lie good and therefore, for its own. 
Mr. Hoover has said: “You can not 


catch an economic force with a police- | 


man.” 
If more of our industries would en- 


eds similar to those employed in sim- 
plification, the apparent need for Gov- 
ernmental interference, restriction, reg- 
ulation or control would be greatly re- 
duced and might eventually disappear. 

It is obvious that “manufacturer-dis- 
tributor-and-consumer” cooperation is 
both possible and practicable; that it 
results in measures which are for the 
good of all, that it provides a sound and 
wholesome basis for better business, and 
thus for better values, profits, and serv- 
ices to all, 


Results Effected 
By Standardization 

As an example of the savings from 
simplification, an Eastern manufacturer 
‘of self-opening die-heeds found 80 per 
cent of his sales came from 3.6 per cent 
of his line. We helped him and the other 
manufacturers to establish Simplified 
Practice Recommendation No. 51, 
whereby current varieties of die-heads 
were reduced 75 per cent. As a result 
this one manufacturer reduced his inven- 
tory $225,000 and saved $13,500 in an- 
nual interest charges thereon, $10,000 
through reduced obsolescence and $12,500 
in office pay roll. 

The sterling-silver flatware industry, 
through its Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 54, reduced its variety of 
current patterns from 190 to 61, and esti- 
mates it will save in 10 years $1,890,000 
in cost of dies and $3,780,000 in hitherto 
idle stocks, 

We cooperated with the American 
Bankers’ Association in establishing 
standard sizes for bank checks. Mr. T. 
R. Preston, former president of the as- 
sociation, states that “universal adoption 
(of these standards) will save $20,000,- 
000 a year in the conduct of business,” 
| “Two years ago less than 50 per cent 
of all checks were of standard dimen- 
‘sions; today 85 per cent are simplified 
checks.” 
| Hundreds of such statements are on 
record with our Division of Simplified 
Practice. We will be glad to send the 
detailed reports to anyone who will write 
us for’ them. 

Less than 5 per cent of the opportu- 


he received his appointment as major in , 


the British Army on General Braddock’: 
staff; and in this house also, at the con- 
vention of the five governors assembled 
to confer with General Braddock, th» 
first suggestion of colonial taxation was 
made, the step which ultimately led to 
the revolt of. the colonies. 


| Other places still standing in the city | 


;and intimately associated with the life 
of Washington are the homes of Dr. 
James Craik and Dr, Elisa Cullen Dick, 
his family physicians, and the home of 
Light Horse Harry Lee, and of his two 
famous sons, Robert E. and Sydney 
Smith Lee, 

The George Washington National Ma- 
sonic Memorial, which is being erected 
on Shooters Hill, on the western out- 
skirts of Alexandria, is reached through 
King Street. At the southern limits of 
the town the route passes with a stone’s 
, throw of the first corner of the District 

of Columbia, still standing on Jones 
Point with the inscription still complete. 
Passes Fort Hunt. 

Leaving Alexandria, the highwéy 
crosses Hunting Creek, follows the Po- 
| tomac to Fort Hunt and then on to Mt. 
Vernon, the home of Washington from 
1747 to 1799, and now his burial place. 
Mt. Vernon was built in 1743 by Law- 
rence, the half brother of George. On 
| the death of Lawrence and of his only 


Here also is an original daughter, George Washington inherited | speculation? 
Gilbert | the estate of some 8,000 acres, which | 


| stretched 10 miles along the Potomac. 
| The *ouse originally had two stories and 
{an attic, with four rooms on each floor. 


| When Washington iarried Martha Cus- | 


tis, the daughter of a wealthy planter, 
| he enlarged the building. The mansion 
now contains 19 rooms, 

| In 1863 John Augustine Washington 
offered the Mount Vernon estate for sale. 
| A patriotic daughter of South Carolina, 
Ann Pamela Cunningham, devoted her- 
self to raising $200,000 required for the 
purpose, In 1856 the Mount Vernon La- 
dies’ Association of the Union was in- 
corporated (it had existed since 1853) 
with Miss Cunningham as regent, and 
vice regents representing 12 States, and 
the present property of about 260 acres 
| has belonged to and has been adminis- 
tered by this association since 1860, 


proof that industry, through ee ae 
the | 


nities for iron and steel interests. to 
benefit from simplification have been ex- 
plored, and therefore its full value as a 
profit builder has not been realized in 
your field, 

I recommend to this conference that 
you set up a committee to make a com- 
plete survey of the possibilities for sim- 
plification in the things you make and 
sell; also in the things you buy and use 
about the foundry, the shop, the ware- 
house, and the office. If you will sub- 
mit your results to us, we can help to 
get your desired simplifications under 
way. 


Successful Methods 
‘Of Increasing Sales 


However, in projecting simplification, 
| we do not offer it as a panacea for all 
| the ills of industry or business. There 
are other problems, and they call for 
other methods of solution. 

There is no single formula of assur- 
ing better net profits, but consistent 
effort to perfect your sales program, to 
improve your production program, and 
to reduce overhead will help greatly to 
that end. 

Review of the methods used by suc- 
cessful companies in perfecting their | 
sales programs shows the first step is a) 
thorough analysis of sales with respect | 
to profit sources. 

Such analysis may well begin with a 
of each salesman’s 
|record. Find out what he is selling; | 
| your full line or just the “easy-selling” | 
| products. | 
| Is he selling all he should? How does | 
he measure up to his quota? What is| 
| his average sale? 

Is he satisfied with a lot of small fry | 
or does he go to the other extreme, and | 
take too long shots at big game? | 

What are his net profits, or the rela-| 
tion of his gross sales to his cost of | 


| 


making them, including returns and al-| 
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PusBLisHEep WITHOUT COMMEN 


Styles from Abroad _|Expenditures Made in Behalf of Mr. Vare 


Preferred in Canada 
In Selecting Clothing 


Heavier Materials in Demand 
For Sports Wear; Seasons 
Have Much Effect 
On Choice. 


American wearing apparel is well 
known in Canada and no prejudice exists 
against it, though it faces the competi- 
tion of styles of London and Paris and 
the additional burden of the general and 
highest schedules of the Dominion’s tar- 

| iff, according to information provided by 
| the assistant trade commissioner at Ot- 
| tawa, A. H, Thiemann. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Important factors affecting the sale of 
American-made wearing apparel in Can- 
ada are the customs tariff, style and the 
seasons. The usual problem confronting 
the buyer is whether to choose the 
cheaper Canadian product or the Amer- 
ican product which sells at a higher 
price because of the tariff, but which has 
a style appeal. 

Foreign Competition Is Met. 


Most of the competition with domestic 
producers is in work clothes, but the 
American manufacturer of higher grade 
wearing apparel is also forced to meet 
competition from British and French 
manufacturers in men’s and women’s 
wear respectively, since Great Britain 
and France enjoy preferential tariff 
treatment while importations from the 
United States are subject to the general 
tariff, which is the highest. 

Seasons play an important part in the 
Canadian demand for wearing apparel. 
The winter is slightly longer than in the 
northern part of the United States, and 
since it is somewhat more severe the 
sale of middle-weight garments is an im- 
portant factor in the trade, particularly 
in underwear, although the tendency in 
the urban districts. is toward wearing 
the usual summer underwear and heav- 
ier outer-garments. Winter sports create 
a keen demand for sweaters and similar 


| garments, a part of which is supplied by 
| Canadian manufacturers. 


lowances, and all other deductions? 2» 5 A 
Net profits, not gross sales, measure), American wearing apparel is well 
the value of the salesman. | known in Canada, and no prejudice ex- 
jists against it. Many firms prefer do- 


Lines of product, accounts and terri- |; aaa an 2 t 
tories are carefully scrutinized for their |'"& PuSIness wi merican exporters 


contribution fo profs.” We kmow of one|atner than with, European since the 
eastern hardware jobber who simplified | ind taste, style, business cautions and 
his inventory from 12,000 to 6,500 items, | language rey simifar oa ih tw 

cut out 50 per cent of his accounts, cut | tries = ve geen 
his sales territory by 33 per cent and in- 7 

creased his dollar profits 35 per cent; 
Jobbers are learning it does not pay to! "i : 
| spread their energies and resources over | #"4 Where the word “Paris” attached to 
too wide o field. | @ gown increases its salability, the Cana, 


dian importer is likely to buy abroad. 
Exploring New Fields Some of the better Canadian stores have 
F Marketi Prod offices in London or Paris, preferring to 
or Marketing Froducts buy wearing apparel directly from Eu- 
Market possibilities are being studied | Ope rather than from American firms 
and many new outlets for goods are | Who import models and manufacture in 
| being opened. An adding machine manv- | the United States. Many Canadian buy- 
facturer found he could sell his products | ¢TS follow the American practice of go- 
to 400 different lines of business. ing directly to New York to do their 
In Germany 15 per cent of the 2,000|>¥ying, some of them maintaining an 
siles on farms are steel. In the United | fice there. They are constantly ap- 
Siates, there are approximately 560,000 | Prized of the latest style developments 
s‘los, 2% per cent of steel construction, | ‘Tough. announcements and advertise- 
25 per cent of concrete, and the balance | ents in Canadian and American trade 
of wood. journals. 


There are now close to 1,000 airports The usual credit terms for wearing ap- 
in existence in the United States; 665 | parel are 2 per cent 10 days, net 30 days. 
others are proposed for construction in| Se#sonal men’s wear, when bought in 
the near future. Many of these will want | Season, is accorded the same terms, but 
hangars and other facilities built of ;When the buying is done in advance 
steel. : | credit extensions are made accord- 

Finding new uses for present products | ingly- 
is usually simpler and cheaper than| The American manufacturer of wear- 
finding new products. On the other hand, | ing apparel finds his greatest difficulty 
new developments in one field bring op-|in the Canadian market in competing 
portunities for new products in others. with English woolens, domestic work 


Styles Affect Purchases. 


The development of Duco and other 

lacquers has opened a large market for 
spraying devices and equipment. Selling | 
merchandise through vending machines | 
is extending into many fields. Increased | 
demand for bridge lamps has created an 
annual market for 5,000 tons of lamp| 
shade wire, 
_ The rapid development of the airplane 
industry, according to one authority, 
forecasts a 1929 market of 1,500 tons 
of alloy steel for engine parts, and 3,000 
tons for tubing used in frames, Anothet 
authority estimates the 1928 production 
of 7,000 planes and 10,000 engines will 
be doubled in 1929. 

In far-off China, American-made out- | 
board motors are gaining favor rapidly; 
the shallow streams bar the use oi 
larger vessels, and the outboard motor 
Loats expedite travel in sections lacking 
rail or highway facilities. 


clothing, and the very high grade Paris 
gowns. There is also some domestic 
menufacture of cheap cotton wearing 
apparel. The American manufacturer 
must emphasize stye, price, and service, 


on being able constantly to add new ac- 


| counts, but few of them seem to realize 


that the costliest thing in business is 
turnover in customers. New customers 
are of course to be desired, but periodic 


businesss. 


/and your methods of doing business. They 
are not an unknown quantity to you like 
| &@ new customer usually is. 

Underneath all of these avenues to 





The Southern California Edison Com- 


pany proposes to sell 100,000 electric | 
ranges in the next five years, Who will | 
build them? Who will furnish the cast- | 


ings, the stampings, etc? 

New markets, larger sales, decreased 
selling expenses, better profits; all of | 
these await the firm that has the vision | 
and the courage to go after them in the 
right way. 

Along the production side of business 


|net profits. Simplification of products, 


| equipment, and supplies; manufacturing | 


for stock instead of “hand-to-mouth;” 
installing modern cost-reducing machin- 
|ery and material-handling equipment, 
the application of research to processes; 
all of these can be applied to building 
better profits. 


Methods Suggested 
‘For Reducing Overhead 


Overhead can be reduced through sim- 


| plification of raw, finished, and auxiliary | 


|or supply stocks; by the control of pur- 
| chases, and by the simplification of office 
forms, methods, and systems. 


| Increased profits will result from con- | 


|centration on the five principal turn- 
| overs; viz: inventory, accounts receiva- 
| ble, capital, personnel, and customer. 

| How much of the inventory consists 
| of inactive slow-moving, or dead stock? 
| How much of it is surplus, bought in ex- 
|cess of demand, not for service but for 
And slow turnover and 
heavy costs to carry an excessive in- 
ventory eating up profits? 

If accounts receivable are allowed to 
} remain long uncollected, you are your 
customer’s banker but minus the interest 
| the banker gets. 
| The new way to net profits is to ef- 
fect the most profitable result with the 
|employment of the smallest amount of 
| capital investment, and that is also the 
best evidence of effective financial man- 
| agement, ; 

The average executive pays little at- 
tention to personnel turnover, yet compe- 
tent and loyal employes play a large 
part in the success of any business, Ma- 
chines depreciate with age and usage; 
employes properly trained, treated and 
aid should appreciate in 
onger they are with you. 


| 


i 


can be found many ways to strengthen | 


value the} 


better profits is the continual necessity 
to study costs; costs of distribution as 
well as of production, and the relation 
of those costs to total sales. It is not 
always true that the “lowest production 
cost always wins.” In a buyer’s market, 
increased production cost is no disadvan- 
tage if real value is added to the prod- 
uct, and it may be the key to better 
| profits. 


Prospects Bright 


For Prosperous Year 

Prospects are fairly bright for a profit- 
able year for you. Our census statistics 
show the rate of growth of your iron and 
steel consuming industries, as measured 
by their purchases is much greater than 
that for the United States. 

This is also true of your foundry and 
machine shop industry. The rapid growth 


of California’s population is partially re- | 


sponsible for this favorable situation. 
More people mean more wants, both in 
quantity and variety, 

Some one always gets the job of sup- 
| plying these wants. Therefore it is only 
good business to study the trends in 
| people’s habits, customs, needs and de- 
sires, and be prepared to meet changes 
| as they develop. 
| This means forecasting sales. Modern 
| business is built around accurate sales 
| forecasts as to what can be sold, to 
| whom, when, where and for how much, 
The industries in deepest trouble are 
usually those whose merchandise is pro- 
duced without full knowledge of when, 
| where, or how it is ote 

_ We have entered 1929 with no serious 
signs of shrinkage in» production or pur- 
chasing power, We have an ample well- 
| paid labor supply, an increased variety 
|of improved materials available in quan- 
| tity, and a market reflected by a aileeal 
| income of $90,000,000,000. 
| The basis of this year’s business is 
)not “what we did in 1928,” but what we 
ought to do in 1929 measured against 
1929’s opportunities for business. 

Unsatisfactory net profits usually _re- 
sult from neglected opportunities, lim- 
ited vision and courage, and carelessness 
in management. 

The greatest needs of business today 
are more openmindedness among man- 
| agers and executives; and greater wil- 
| lingness to study their customers’ prob- 


| 


| 


Most sales managers pride themselves | lems as well as their own, 


| 


| 


| 


analysis of inactive accounts will tell| received 14,090, and the National Com- 
you many interesting facts about your, mittee expenditures, with those of the 


It should prove easier to keep your | State, represented a cost per vote of ap- 
old customers than to add new ones, | proximately $2.14. Neither does this in- 
since you won their interest once with} 
ithe quality of your goods and service 


| the State ticket or local tickets. 


| tee expenditures allocated approximately | 
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Shipments of Arms 


In 1926 Said Not to Have Been Excessive From fon don Firm to 


Counsel for Senator-elect Declares Average Expenditure 
Per Vote Was Less Than That of Opponents. 


Expenditures made in behalf of Wil- 


liam S. Vare (Rep.), Senator-elect from 
Pennsylvania, in his primary election 
campaign in 1926 were not excessive 
when compared to expenditures in the 
recent campaign of 1928, Francis Shunk 
Brown, counsel for Mr. Vare, told the 
special Senate Committee investigating 
the expenditures. A summary of the 
statements made to the Committee, 
which completed its hearings January 24, 
was published in the issue of January 25, 

The full text of a statement submit- 
ted by Mr. Brown follows: 

The recent November election demon- 
strates the necessity of the expenditure 
of money to conduct a _ political cam- 
paign in which the party platform, or 
the personal platform, of the candidates 
had to be carried to the people. 


The reports of both the Republican 
National Committee and the Democratic 
National Committee are indicative of the 
growing expense necessary to carry the 
message of a party, or the message of 
a candidate, to the great mass of men 
and women whom they seek to have go | 
to the polls on election day and vote 


for their respective candidates. 





The Democratic National Committee | 
has acknowledged expenditures of $5,- | 
342,848, an average of 36 cents per vote | 
received by Governor Smith on Novem- | 
ber 8. The Republican National Com- | 
mittee has acknowledged campaign re- | 
ceipts of $6,541,748, an average of 31} 
cents as represented by the popular vote | 
received by President-elect Hoover. | 
These amounts do not include one cent 
of the great total that was raised and 
expended in the various States by the) 
State committees, campaign commit- | 
tees or other organizations which were | 
interested and active in the campaign. | 


A little study of the cost of campaign 
committees and candidates in the various 
States of the November election is inter- 
esting, as it indicates that both parties 
were compelled to make high expendi- 
tures in those States where the contest 
was expected to be close. 

Senator Vare when a candidate for the 
nomination of United States Senator in 
Pennsylvania in 1926 did not have even 
the semblance of a campaign organiza- 
tion outside of Philadelphia. At the re- 
cent November election the two candi- 
dates were represented by their great 
party organizations and the campaign 
was conducted by these units, highly or- 
ganized for many years with trained and 


However, where style is all-important capable directors and workers. 


Many Counties Were 
Opposed to Mr. Vare 


With the exception of Dauphin County, 
the political organizations of all the 
other 67 counties were bitterly opposed 
to Mr. Vare. 

Let us take the cost per vote of the 
November, 1928, campaign in some of 
the States, as revealed by the expendi- 
tures which are assembled through the 
reports of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and other committees which have 
filed accounts in Washington. At the 
same time let us remember that the large 
expenditures of State committees and 
local committees are not included in this 
listing. We must also consider that, in 
addition to the national ticket, there 
were to be elected in some of the States 
United States Senators, in all the States 
Congressmen, and in many local tick- 
Representatives, and in many local tick- 
ets were governors and State tickets. 
It was a party fight, with each party 
backing a ticket, such as the condition 
which existed in Pennsylvania in May, 
1926, when Mr, Vare headed the Vare- 
Beidleman-James-Woodward ticket and 
Mr. Pepper headed the Pepper-Fisher- 
Smith-W oodward ticket. 

In Arizona the Democratie National 
Committee expenditures, as represented 
by contributions made, represented 41 
cents for each vote received by Governor 
Smith. This does not include cost of 
the local campaign made by any other 
candidate. In Nevada Governor Smith 


Democratic candidate for Senator of that 


clude any of the expenditures made for 
: In New 
Mexico the Democratic National Commit- 


72 cents per vote; in Kentucky, 64 cents | 
per vote; in Mississippi, 34 cents per 
vote; in Montana, 45 cents per vote; in 
Nebraska, 45 cents per vote; in Okla- 
homa, 46 cents per vote; in Tennessee, 58 | 
cents per vote; in Utah, 72 cents per | 
vote; in Wyoming, 66 cents per vote. | 

Without specifying any particular | 
State it can be fairly estimated that the 
sums spent by the State and local com- 
mittees, in those States in which the Na- | 
tional Committee spent large amounts, 
would greatly exceed such amount so 
spent by the National Committee, and | 
would easily double the cost per capita 
as herein specially mentioned and which 
figures are based merely upon the sums 
0 by the National Committee in 
those States. In the 1926 primary the 
entire sums spent were by State and local | 
committees and for entire ticket, 


Expenditures Compared 
To Campaigns in 1928 


A thorough check of similar expendi- 
tures and allocation to States by the Re- 
publican National Committee would dis- | 
cover the same condition and that the 
cost of the election would be considered 
comparatively high when the number of | 
votes cast is compared with expendi- 
tures. The returns made in Penngyl- 
vania by the two party Committees for 
the November election show the Re- 
publican expenditures to be a total of 
$1,041,343.32 and the Democratic $352,- 
399.18. This was a general election with | 
party organizations already highly effec- | 
tive and no unusual conditions. In ad- 
dition to this the Republican Ways and 
Means Committee for Pennsylvania col- 
lected and turned over to the Republican 
National Committee over $500,000. In 
view of these facts, surely the Unit 
States Senate and this Committee is not 
going to find that any of the Senators 
who were elected at the November, 1928, 
election are unfit and deny them a seat 
in the Senate because they were the | 
beneficiaries of the large expenditures | 
necessary to conduct the party camnaicn. | 

On May 18, 1926, a primary election 
was held in the State of Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of selecting nominees 
for the several political parties of the 
State for the office of United States | 
Senate, Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, 36 mem- 
bers of Congress, 25 members of the 





» 


Pennsylcania State Senate, 208 members 
of the Pennsylvania House of Represent- 
atives, members of the Pennsylvania 
State Committee, and, in addition, a long 
list of local officers including 2,934 can- 
didates for membership of the 48 Re- 
publican Ward Committees in Phila- 
delphia. 

It is erroneously assumed and without 
any evidence to justify it that large 
sums of money collected by various 
political committees and disbursed in the 
conduct of this primary were expended 
solely in behalf of the candidate for the 
Senate. It is entirely misleading and 
unfair to say that this money was ex- 
pended to procure the nomination of Mr, 
Vare or any other single candidate. 

Committees were organized on behalf 
of certain groups of candidates and there 
was a bitter fight for the control of the 
Republican State Committee. Senator 
Pepper made a combination which in- 
cluded John S. Fisher, candidate for 
Governor; Ernest T. Smith, for Lieuten- 
ant Governor; James F. Woodward, for 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, and with 
certain candidates for Congress, for the 
Legislature and for State and local party 
committees, 

Due to this action, Mr. Vare was com- 
pelled to make an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance against the Pepper-Fisher 
coalition, which alliance included the can- 
didacy of Edward E. Beidleman for Gov- 
ernor, Arthur H. James for Lieutenant 
Governor, James F. Woodward for Sec- 
retary of Internal Affairs, 36 members of 
Congress, candidates for the State Senate 
and House of Representatives and for the 
State and local committees. The cam- 
paign fund in its entirety was not col- 
lected by Mr. Vare or by those solely in- 
terested in his campaign. It was the 
sum total of all money collected by hun- 
dreds of candidates, from Governor to 
precinct committeemen and by the ef- 


forts of supporters of this army of candi- | 


dates having a common interest, neces- 
sitated by the previous action of Senator 
Pepper and those associated with him. 
\Vigorous Campaign 

|Waged by Mr. Pinchot 

In addition to these two tickets, Gov- 
'ernor Pinchot was a candidate for the 
| Republican nomination for United States 
; Senator. His family possessed great 
| wealth and he a large personal fortune. 
| After a lavish expenditure of money he 
|had four years previously been nomi- 
;nated and elected Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. By reason of his position he had 
built up a great political machine and 
the extensive patronage ofthis office 
was valuable in the campaign. He was 
;an aggressive “dry” and a beneficiary of 
{the moral and material support of va- 
rious organizations comprising the so- 
|called Volstead group. In addition, dur- 
|ing his term as Governor he had injected 
| himself into the settlement of a strike in 
| the anthracite coal fields and he had se- 
|} cured an agreement with the anthracite 
| operators by which the miners were 
given a 10 per cent increase in wages. 

The members of the’ Women’s Chris- 
tain Temperance Union were banded 
solidly back of his candidacy. In many 
counties they canvassed from door to 
door, collecting one dollar as member- 
ship fees, much of which was used and 
never accounted for as campaign ex- 
penses. The anthracite mine leaders in 
order to show their appreciation for his 
efforts in their behalf endorsed his candi- 
dacy and on primary election day in 
most of the districts the mines were 
closed and the miners marched to the 
polls to cast their votes for Pinchot. 

Senator Pepper had the support of the 
Federal administration, and wealty and 
well organized business interests of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Vare entered the campaign late 
and as a result the support of the news- 
papers had been lined up between the 
candidacies of Pinchot and Pepper. The 
report of your Committee shows that 
Governor Pinchot in the campaign re- 
ported expenditures of $187,029 and re- 
ceived 339,127 votes, an average cost of 
55 cents per vote. 

Governor Pinchot had no ticket; he 
claimed to have no interest in Mr. Fisher 
or Mr. Beidleman, who were candidates 


She United 


Title Registered tT 





Bolivia Is Reported 


Secretary of State Does Not 
Believe Protocol of Con- 
ciliation Will Be 
Affected. 


Reports of arms shipments to Bolivia 
from Vickers, Ltd., of London have been 
received at the Department of State 
from authoritative sources, according to 
an oral statement by the Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg Jan. 25. The 
statement was made in reply to inquiries 
regarding the reported munitions sale. 


Secretary Kellogg said that -he had 


ment of 2,000 boxes of munitions en 
route to Bolivia. The Chilean Govern- 
ment also has informed Secretary Kel- 
logg that it will not prevent arms ship- 


only ports of entry into Bolivia are 
through Chile and Argentina, 
Bolivia Names Members. : 

Secretary Kellogg stated that he did 
|not believe the arms shipment would up- 
|set the present protocol of conciliation 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, since the 
Bolivian Government had informed him 
January 25 of the names of its commis- 
sioners. They are David Alevestigue 
|and Enrique Finot, The commission is 
now complete with the exception of 
|Paraguay and Secretary Keilogg is ex- 
|pecting news of its appointments any 
day, he stated. 

The other appointees are: Brig. Gen. 
|Frank R. McCoy, representing the 
United States; Enrique Olaya, Minister 
of Colombia, representing that country; 
{Gonzales Roa, representing Mexico; 
Manuel Marquis Sterling, representing 
|Cuba; and General Guellermo Rup- 
|precht, representing Uruguay. 

No Shipments from United States. 
Secretary Kellogg stated orally that 
jno arms had been shipped from the 
United States to Bolivia. He explained 
that there was no embargo against arms 
|shipments there, but that he was posi- 
tive that none had been made. 

When askede whether 
States would take any steps in con- 
junction with other Latin American gov- 
ernments to prevent arms from reach- 
ing Bolivia, Secretary Kellogg said that 
he could not reply at present. 
| Secretary Kellogg said he had read 
in the press that part of the arms were 
| being manufactured by Vickers i Eng- 
|land and that part were being manufac- 
|tured by an allied concern af Skoda, 
Czechoslovakia. 


for Governor, and he had no _ interest 
whatever in the fight which existed for 
|eontrol of the Republican State Commit- 
tee. In some districts his followers went 
for Mr. Fisher, in other districts they 
were for Mr. Beidleman for Governor, 
placing him in a position that his fol- 
lowers could trade support for candi- 
dates on the State ticket to secure those 
for Pinchot for Senator. 

The Pepper-Fisher-Smith ticket, ac- 

cording to your Committee investigation, 
spent $1,804,979. Senator Pepper re- 
ceived 515,502 votes, an average cost of 
| $3.50 per vote. It. must. be: remembered 
that Senator Pepper was the beneficiary 
of the highly organized Republican forces 
in nearly every county in Pennsylvania 
outside of Philadelphia and Dauphin 
Counties, the latter being the home of 
Mr. Beidleman. 

The expenditures of the Vare-Beidle- 
man-James-Woodward ticket combina- 
tion, as reported by your Committee was 
$785,934, and Mr. Vare received 596,928 
votes, or an average cost of $1.32 per 
vote, The total Republican vote cast in 
the primary was 1,451,657 and there 
were approximately 4,000,000 qualified 
voters whom it was necessary to make 
an effort to reach during the campaign. 
Of the total vote cast, Mr. Ware's ex- 
penditure represented 54 cents per vote 
as compared with $1.24 per vote for the 
opposition ticket. 

Not one question has been raised in 
Pennsylvania as to the legitimacy of the 
expenses made by either the Vare- 
[ticket or ticket or the Pepper-Fisher 





ticket or the Pinchot forces. Mr. Vare 
was practically excluded from the news- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 
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y Additional Estimates |Hearing Is Held on Bill to Establish 


Chain Broadcasting 
Said to Be Operated 


~ At Financial. Loss 


President of National Com- 
pany Declares Accounts 
Show a Deficit of 
$290,000. 


The National Broadcasting Company, 
serving a total of 58 radio stations 
throughout the United States, has not 
betn a sustaining enterprise, and now 
has a $290,000 deficit the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
was told January 25 by M: H. Ayles- 
worth, its president. Mr. Aylesworth ap- 

eared before the Committee for the sec- 
ond day in connection with the White Bill 
(H. R. 15480) to extend the. administra- 
tive life of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion one year after March 15. 

The company, said Mr, Aylesworth, is 
approximately $300,0000 behind its re- 
ceipts, exclusive of depreciation of equip- 
ment and other physical property. When 
Station WEAF, at New York, was pur- 
chased from the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, two years and two 
months ago, it had an income from spon- 
sored programs of $160,000 a year, he 


said. The annual income of the N. B.C.) 


networks last year was $11,000,000, he 
declared, but the expenses of operation 
exceed the revenues. 


The service of Station WT AU, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, operated by the American 
Insurance Union, has been impaired by 
the reallocation, the Committee was told 
by John J. Lentz. The station is on the 


same channel with Station K FTI, Los An-} 


geles, and now must cease broadcasting 
at sunset on the Pacific Coast, or at 7:30 
o’clock local time. He asked the Com- 
mittee to rectify this condition in any 
new legislation. He said several million 
people within a radius of 100 miles of 
the station are served by the station, 
while the Pacific Coast station serves 


“a lot of fishes in the Pacific and cactus! 


plants in the deserts,” 


Mr. Aylesworth, resuming his testi-| 


mony, was cross-examined by Repre- 
‘wsenttive Davis (Dem.), Tullahoma, Tenn., 
as to the relationship between the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, its asso- 
ciated stations and its advertisers. Sta- 
tions are not required to take an arbi- 
trary number of hours per week, he 
said, replying to Judge Davis. 
Programs Compulsory. 
If a particular station in a certain 


area does not want the N. B. C. program | 


“we try to get a station that does,” said 
Mr. Aylesworth. He said there is “mis- 
information” to the effect that stations 
of the N. B. C. are required to take pro- 
grams offered by the company. 

“The point I want to bring out is 
whether or not the stations are required 
to take programs and, if they don’t, do 


you do anything about it?” Representa- | 


tive Davis asked. 

“No, sir; we do nothing about it,” re- 
plied by Aylesworth. 

Under further questioning by Mr. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Profits from P 


[Centinued 


of Mr. Davis’ work with the Nebraska 
bureau, follows in part: 

“About eight years ago Nebraska 
wanted to revise its State constitution. 
It was when the nonpartisan league was 
flourishing and that crowd threatened to 
control the election of delegates. My 
newspaper had been the first to oppose 
the league and when the issue was 
raised on the constitution I was instru- 
mental in showing big business where 


zation was necessary. I was manager 
of the campaign and we controlled the 
convention and we wrote the constitu- 
tion, which was adopted. 


mastership and had bought a weekly 
newspaper in Omaha devoted to the anti- 
league cause. With the convention over 
and the constitution adopted I was out 
of business, 


that the electric industry was not in 
good standing in the State. Could it be 
bettered? Could I frame a program etc.? 


to see Lytle and Mullaney and got the 
inspiration and the idea. We organized a 
committee and I was made director at 


it was but part-time job. But it was more 
|than part-time. I drove the State calling 
on our 105 electric and gas companies, 
visiting newspaper men and getting in 
close contact with people and sentiment. 
At the next State convention I was made 
secretary of the electric association at a 
nominal wage of $50 per month. Then the 


Omaha andI became secretary of that at 
$50 per month, The whole thing has just 
grown and my salaries from all sources 
has gradually been increased. I have had 
too much work with too little assistance. 
Have tried to keep down expenses and 
have consequently been covered up with 
office details that have prevented me 


of the industry and public men and edi- 
tors, that should have been done. 

*‘Last fall T. A. Browne was defeated 
for re-election to the State Rail Com- 
mission. Our people were particularly 


in his defeat. They figured they owed 
him something—true enough. He is a 
judge, a philosopher, methodical, studi- 
ous, impelling in personality and opin- 
ionated. 

“Our company executives have an un- 
conscious feeling that they want scme 
super-men to study Muscle Shoals, Boul- 
|der Dam and other such big matters and 
tell the executives what to think so that 


| hooky. Mr. Browne is the very boy to do 





that for ’em. 

| _“*When Browne was offered a good 
place at Washington and threatened to 
| go, our men engaged him instanter but 
| without thinking just what they would 
|do with him. You can see the logicai 
|result. They look upon him as a judge 
,;and upon me as. a secretary, a hired 
| man, : 

| “I can not bring myself to the point 
| of working under Browne. I will wori 
| with him—he and I have been the bes. 


| of personal friends for 20 years—but : 


” 


can scarcely become a clerk. 


9:15 a. m—The Director of the pu. | Pertative Plans Made 
reau of the Budget, Brig. Gen. Herbert For Publicity Program 


M. Lord, called to discuss budget mat- | 


ters with the President. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 M—The President 


met with his Cabinet (Cabinet meetings call 


are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week). 

12:15 p. m.—A committee represent- 
ing the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Inc, headed by its 
president, Lester D. Gardner, of New 


York City, called to report to the Presi- | 


dent on the progress of aviation in the 
United States. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor= 


respondence, 


Committee Approves 


Army Building Bills 


Three Measures Provide Fund | 


Of About $7,000,000. 


The House Committee 
Affairs has voted favorable reports on 
three bills (H. R. 16503, H. R. 16502 and 
H. R. 16355) that would provide for an 


appropriation of approximately $7,000,-| 
000 for the improvement of facilities at! 


various military posts. 
Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 


cock, Mich, a majority member of the | 
House Committee on Military Affairs, is| 


sponsor of the three Army construction 
measures.. H. R. 16503 was printed in 
full text in The United States Daily. of 
January 22, and H. R, 16502 in full text 
in The United States Daily of January 


The third construction bill (H. R. 


16355) would authorize a fund of $220,-| 


000 for the installation and construction 
of buildings, utilities, and other appur- 


tenances at Maxwell Field, Ala.; and| 


$347,536 for construction at the follow- 
ing posts: Selfridge Field, Mich.; Shreve- 
port, La.; Maxwell Field, Ala.; East Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Fort Crockett, Tex.; Hawai- 
ian Department, and Chicago, Ill. 


An appropriation of $5,150,306 would’ 


be made for construction of Army facili- 
ties at various posts by H. R. 16503, and 
$1,471,850 by H. R, 16502. 


New Provision in Code 
Regarding Lotteries Urged 


A new provision in section 213 of the 
Penal Code of the United States, with re- 
spect to newspaper or other circulation 
of matter regarding lotteries and chance 
prize contests, is proposed in H, R. 
16634, which has just been introduced by 
Representative McMillan (Dem.), of 
Charleston, S. C. It would add the fol- 
lowing new sentence to that section of 
the Code: 

“This section shall not apply to a 


newspaper, circular, pamphlet, or pub-| 


lication of any kind if (1) such news- 


paper, circular, pamphlet, or publication | 


is conveyed and delivered by mail wholly 


within a State; (2) the matter published | 


is in respect of a lottery, gift enterprise, 
or scheme of any kind offering prizes 
dependent in whole or in part upon lot 
or chance, which is conducted by a bona 


on Military | 


| braska Federation to counteract the a 
| tivities of the Non-partizan League, he 


_ Stephen Davis, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Utility Associations, 
of New York, was the first witness 
ed. 


|pamphlets gradually 
|Jast Spring, when 
ued. 

| Plans are under 
ever, he said, for 
of ‘publicity for the future, but this pro- 
gram is only tentative. 


diminished until 
they 


consideration, how- 


Cities Service Company and treasurer of 


E. Healy, chief counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, 
written by Mr. Jones setting forth means 


to cooperate with 25 State committees 
on utilities. The purpose of these State 
committees was to consider the operation 
of Muscle Shoals, the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect, and any other matters of interest 
|to the utilities, said Mr, Davis. These 
committees, however, never did any ac- 
tive work and the National Committee 
|}soon gave up its 
| with then, he said. 
Horace M. Davis, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
former director of the Middle West Di- 
vision, National Electric Light Assacia- 
tion, was next called. Mr. Davis was 
formerly a newspaper owner and had 
been an officer of a press association. 
He was first approached by J. E. David- 
son, of Omaha, vice president of the 
| Nebraska Power Company, he said. At 
the time he was in charge of a cam- 
paign being conducted by the New Ne- 
c- 





stated. 

When he became connected with the 
State information bureau of the utilities 
in 1920, he said, he withdraw his news- 
paper connections, except for the Ord 
Journal. The latter he sold, but had to 
take back later, he said. 

Mr. Davis declared that he gave most 


of the utilities information bureau. 
was used principally by the country 
newspapers, he said. In addition, he 
maintained a contact with newspaper 
men throughout the State in order to 
further the publication of his bureau’s 
releases, he testified. 

The utilities lost a great deal. Mr. 
Davis wrote in a letter introduced into 
the ge when T. A. Browne lost out 
in an effort to be reelected chairman of 
the Nebraska Rail Commission. 


Supported Candidate 


For Rail Commission 

While Mr. Browne was a candidate, he 
was supported by Mr. Davis. the witness 
stated. He denied that the utilities 
asked him to support Mr. Browne’s can- 
didacy. He did not discuss a contribu- 
tion to Mr, Browne’s campaign with any 
utilities men, he said. but with a friend, 
whose name he didn’t 
The friend approached 


This 


wes a mutua 


individual, partnership, association, or 
corvoration, or conducted by a bona fide 
religious or charitable organization; and 
(3) the sending, transportation, and de- 
livery of such newspaper, circular, pam- 





vhlet, or publication is lawful under the 


fide business Owned or operated by an| laws of such State.” 


| 


it would be affected and that organi-| 


“*In the meantime I had sold my coun- | 
try newspaper, had resigned a post- | 


“Mr. Davidson came to me and said! 


The Illinois Information committee had | 
alone been organized at that time. I went | 


$3,000 per year, on the assumption that | 


Middle-West Division was organized at | 


from the contacts, both with executives | 


interested in him and lost immeasurably | 


they will have more time to golf and play | 


He declared that the association’s | 
; activities in giving press releases and | 


were discon- | 
a different program | 
W. A. Jones is vice president of the | 


the National Committee on Utility As- | 
sociations, the witness testified. Robert | 


read a statement | 


which the National Committee had taken | 


plan of cooperating | 


of his attention to the publicity phases | 


| 
care to divulge. | 


Former Publicity Director for Utilities 
Says He Aided in Framing State Constitution For 


Questionnaire Declared to Have Been Sent to Editors on 
ublic Ownership. 


from Page 1.) 


friend of Mr. Browne, said Mr. Davis. 

Because of his connection with the 
utilities, said Mr. Davis, the question of 
la contribution from the utilities was 
| brought up. ’ 


Upon being ordered by Judge Edgar | 


A. McCulloch, the presiding commission- 
lers, the witness divulged the name of 
|his informant, who was F. E,. Helveg, 


|secretary of the Insurance Federation of | 
The witness said that Mr. } 


Nebraska. 
Helveg, in mentioning that such a meet- 
ing of untilities men took place, divulged 
a confidence whose telling would jeop- 


ardize his position, according to Mr. | 


Davis. 


Association, and Mr. Davis together 
wrote out a questionnaire to the news- 
paper editors of the State. One of these 
questions was: 

“From you experience and _ observa- 
tion, is public ownership of utilities as 
profitable to the newspapers as private 
ownership ?” The file of answers to this 
questionnaire was submitted for the 
record. 

One of the reasons for this question- 
naire, the witness said in response to a 
question from Mr. Healy, was to keep 
the editors in favor of private ownership 
in order to reap the advantage of adver- 
tising. 

Says He Favored 
Newspaper Advertising 

Out of 18 papers picked at random, 
16 used his bureau’s “Fact About Ne- 
braska,” the witness testified. He said 
that he urged the utilities to advertise in 


the newspapers. 
A committee to which the electrical in- 


dustry of Nebraska donated $1,000 and | 
the State University another $1,000, | 


sought to carry out an investigation of 
the extent to which rural electrification 
‘could be brought about and under what 
terms, Mr. Davis said. Prof. E. E. 
Brackett, of the Engineering College of 
the State University, was primarily in- 
terested in this subject, he said. 

The Diesel Engine Company proposed 
to the City Council of Hartington, Neb., 
to put in a Diesel engine power plant 
to furnish the municaplity with electric 
current. Mr. Davis denied that he had 
taken any part in a campaign to defeat 
the plan of the Diesel company. 

But in the town of Beatrice, he said, 
he wrote a half dozen articles which 
|ran in the newspapers as paid advertis- 
jing. The first two or three of the arti- 
cles appeared over the name of the Tax 
Protective League, and were paid adver- 
tisement, he said. 

During the period when the witness 
| was director of the inform~tion bureau. 
2 pamphlet on gas was 
| the schools, Mr. Davis said. Plans wre 
| proposed, he said, for a course on elec- 


|tricity to be used in'the school, but these | 


| plans were never carried out. 


0. O. Buck, secretary of the Nebraska | 


distributed to | 


Appropriations 
Submitted to House 


Over $20,000,000 Includ- 
ed; Sums Needed to Com- 
pensate Employes and 
For Other Purposes. 


Upwards of $20,000,000 of appropria- 
tions for increased compensation - for 
Government employes, national defense 
and other purposes are proposed in sup- 
plemental estimates which have just 
been submitted to the House by the 
| President and the Budget Bureau. They 
include: 


Adjustment of compensation of Gov- 
ernment officers and employers under the 
| Act of May, 1928, $17,364,196, 

Navy, total, $1,344,200, including 
$450,000 for completing the modernizing 
| of the battleships Oklahoma and Nevada, 
in addition to the $13,150,000 heretofore 
appropriated for these major. alterations, 
$14,000 for repair of the wharf and dock 
at Fredericksted, Virgin Island, over 
| which wharf the sugar crop is handled, 

and other amounts, ranging from 
| $60,000 to $210.000 for engineering, 
;ordnance and other purposes in the 
| Navy. 

| Immigration, salary increases for im- 
| migrant inspectors, $121,990.’ 





; Customs, adjustment of salaries of cer- | 


| tain custom employes under the Bachar- 
jach Act, $900,000. 


Funds for Public Buildings. 


| Office of Supervising Architect of the 
| Treasury, outside professional services, 
| public buildings, $194,000; 
and enlarging public buildings, at 3u 
| places in the United States where there 
{are inadequate. quarters and business 
|congestion, including Salem, Oreg.; 
Osklaoosa, Ia.; Bar Harbor, Me.; Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Gloversville, N. Y.; Lancas- 
ter, Ky.; Marietta, O.;. Portland, Me.; 
Red Wing, Minn.; Richmond, Ind.; 
Sharon, Pa. Tallahassee, Fla, anc 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

The President also has recommended 
the following: 

Draft of a bill authorizing Secretary 
of Commerce to purchase or otherwise 
acquire site and contract for construc- 
tion of a building for installing appa- 
ratus for use as a constant frequency 
monitoring radio station, with roadway, 
power and communication facilities, at 
a cost not excceding $50,000. Repre- 
sentative Elliott (Rep.), of Connersville, 
Ind., has introduced this measure (H. R. 
16608). 

Federal Oil Conservation Board, mak- 
ing availabie until June 30, 1930, the 
| unexpended balance of the $50,000 ap- 
propriation made in the first deficiency 
act, fiscal year 1925, for the Board. Of 
the amount originally ‘appropriated 
there remains $25,000. The Board is- 
sued its first report on September 6, 
1926, and the second report in January, 
| 1928. A third report, embodying a sur- 
vey of world-wide conditions, now is in 
course of preparation. 





Since severing his connection with the | 


Nebraska Information Bureau, he has || 


been writing articles for this bureau at 
the rate of about $150 a month, he de- 
' clared. ; 

In a letter from the witness to George 
™, Oxley, director of publicity for the 
National Electric Light Association, Mr. 
Davis argued against a program of 
“superpower,” declaring that such a pro- 
ram Was detrimental to the interest of 
|the Nebraska utilities. The Nebraska 
|delegation in Congress, he declared, and 
also the Governor of the State, were in 
|favor of developing power under Govern: 
ment ownership. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on January 18 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public rtilities will be 
found on Page 6 of this issue. 


Eighth of Supply Bills 
Is Passed by House 


Funds for 


District of Columbia. 


Measure Provides 


goes to the Senate. 


ply measures passed by the House, with 
the naval appropriation bill, not yet re- 
ported, as the next planned to be re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
| tions. 





| The remaining supply measures, not | 


/ yet completed by the Committee on Ap- 
|propriations, are the legislative appro- 
priation bill, providing funds for the 
lcongressional establishment for the 
| next fiscal year, and the second deficiency 
| bill, providing funds for emergencies for 
|the present and prior fiscal years, 
Pe es tee Se ea ec 


| Acquisition of Lands 
| In Lassen Park Provided 


National Park, in Califurnia, by ex- 
change, is proposed to be authorized in 
la bill (H. R. 11406) passed by the House 
|January 24, 

The bill provides that when the pub- 
lic interests will be benefited thereby, 
|the Secretay of the Interior may accept 
for the United States title to any land 


within the exterior boundaries of Lassen | 
Park which are found to be chiefly valua- | 
| ble Lor forest or recreational and national | 


;park purposes and in exchange there- 


|for may patent an equal value of such | 


| park land within the same exterior boun- 

davies or may authorize, 
grantor to cut and remove an equal 
value of timber in exchange. 


| Mr. Mellon Asks Refunding 
| Of Erroneous Collections 


| Provision for refunding erroneous col- 

lections of revenues of the Public Health 
| Service deposited in the Treasury as 
| miscellaneous receipts would be made a 


Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, in a let- 
|ter to the Speaker of the House, Rep- 
j resentative Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- 
|cinnati, Ohio, on January 25, 


| “This proposed legislation,” Mr. Mel- 


lon stated in his letter, “if enacted into 


law will correct the situation which now | 


exists with respect to these revenues, 


‘which is unsatisfactory to the Treasury 


Department.” 


The House on January 25 passed the , 
District of Columbia appropriation bill | 
(H. R. 16422) providing $38,213,150 for | 
the government of the National Capital | 
for the next fiscal year. The bill now} 


This is the eighth of the annual sup- | 


| Consolidation or acquisition of pri- | 
|vately owned lands in Lassen Volcanic | 


instead, the | 


bill suggested by the Secretary of the | h 


1 Congress 
Hour by Hour 


January 25, 1929. 


Senate 

_ 12 m. to 12:15 p. m.—Brief routine 
-usiness, Announcement by Senator 
“Teflin of the death of the late Senator 
Oscar Underwood (Dem.), of Alabama. 
| 12:15 p, m—Adjourned out of respect 
| to the late Senator Underwood until 
| noon, January 26. 


| House 
12 m. to 1 p. m.—Passed District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. Began con- 
sideration oi bills on private calendar. 
1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Considered bills on 
private calendar. 
2 p. m. to 3\p. m.—Considered bills on 
»rivate calendar. 
3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Considered bills on 
the private calendar. 
4 p. m. to 4:43 p. m.—Considered bills 
| on the private calendar. 
| 4:43 p. m—Adjourned until noon, Jan- 
; uary 28. 


Committee Meetings 


of the 


Senate and House 
January 26, 1929. 


Senate 
Public Lands and Surveys, executive, 
|} on the Salt Creek Oil Lease, 11 a. m, 
House 

Ways and Means, hearings, 
10 a. m. . 

Merchant Marine, hearing, life of 
Radio Tommission, 10:30 a. m. 

Appropriations, executive, naval bill, 
10:30 a. m. 

Irrigation and Naturalization, execu- 
tive, miscellaneous, 10:30 a. m. 


Time Limit to Build 
Cruisers Is Defended 


'Senator Hale Announces Pur- 
pose to Insist on Provision. 


tariff, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
should be tuilt in Government yards, 
and five in private yards. 

As reported by the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, the Dallinger provision 
by which eight of the 15 cruisers would 
be built in Government navy yards, was 
amended by the addition of the follow- 
| ing language: 

“Except such material or parts thereof 
as the Secretary of the Navy may find 
| procurable by contract or purchase at an 

appreciable saving in cost to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

A statement by Senator Bingham rela- 
tive to his amendment follows in full 
text: 

The Dallinger Amendment requires 
eight of the 15 cruisers to be built in 
Government yards, no matter how much 
more the cruisers may cost the tax- 
| payers of the United States. The Bing- 
am amendment prevents extravagant 
|sums being asked for the building of 
naval vessels, and provides that they 
shall be tuilt in Navy yards whenever 
such building would not involve an ap- 
preciable increase in their cost. 

This has been our recent practice and 
has worked to the benefit of the tax- 
payer and the private builder. It has 
kept the private contractor from charging 
exorbitant amounts and has, at the same 





remodeling | 


;|such care should not be placed in lay 
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Extension Service for Child Welfare 


Proponents and Critics of Proposed Legislation Testify 


Before House 


The Newton bill (H. R. 14070), to 
provide a Child Welfare Extension Serv- 
ice in the Department of Labor, was op- 
posed and favored by witnesses who ap- 
peared, January 25, to testify before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


The bill would authorize an annual ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 for expenses of 
the proposed service to be incorporated 
in the Children’s Bureau, for promotion 
of the welfare and health of mothers and 
children, and reduction of infant and| 
maternal mortality. 

The bill provides that $50,000 would 
be for use in the District of Columbia. 
The $1,000,000 appropriation would be 
available for the Federal “Share of ex- 
penses for activities conducted jointly | 
with agencies financed by State or local 
appropriations. 

The bill would create an Advisory | 
Committee of Maternal and Child Wel- | 
fare, consisting of the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, the Federal 
Commissioner of Education, the Direc- | 
tor of Extension Work of the Depart- | 
‘ment of Agriculture, and the Chief of | 
| the Children’s Bureau, as ex officio mem- | 
{bers and five other members appointed | 
with approval of the Secretary of Labor | 
from representatives of recognized 
| branches of child health and child wel- | 
fare work not regularly employed by the 
Government. 


Terms of Five Years 
For Services of Members 





At least one of the appointive mem- 
| bers, according to the bill, would be a 
State health officer belonging to the Con- | 
ference of State and and Provincial | 
Health Authorities of North America. | 
Terms of service would be so arranged | 
that the term of one member should ex- | 
|pire each year and subsequent members | 
would ‘be appointed for periods of five 
| years. 

No moneys appropriated by 
according to the bill, would be 
buildings or equipment, and no agent of 
the Children’s Bureau would be per- 
mitted to enter any home over the ob- 
jection of owner, or take charge of any 
child over the objection of parent or 
other legal custodian. 


Mrs. Parker H. Kemble, Marblehead, | 
Mass., president of the Essex County | 
Republican Club; Mrs. H. H. Amsden, ' 
Concord, Mass., representing the Pub- 
lic Interest League of Massachusetts; 
Alexander Lincoln, Boston, Mass., pres- | 
ident Sentinels of the Republic; Mrs. | 
William Lowell Putnam, Boston, Mass.; 
Hon. Alice Robertson, Muskogee, Okla., 
former representative from Oklahoma; | 
and Dr. William D. Chapman, Silvia, Iil., | 
jrepresenting the Illinois State Medical | 
Society, appeared in opposition to the 
bill. ° 

Argument in favor of the measure 
was presented by Mrs. Maud Wood | 
Park, Portland, Me.; and Dr. A. T. Mc- 
Cormack, Louisville, Ky., Kentucky 
State Health Officer. 

Mrs. Putnam objected to the measure | 
on thé ground that it does not put carc | 
in competent medical hands and that} 


the Act, | 
used for 








hands, and that the care of maternity 
‘is not a Federal function. 





| Army Aviation Bill 
Is Favorably Reported 


The James bill (H. R. 16503), to pro- 
vide funds not to exceed $5,150.306 for 
‘he establishment of airplane facilities 
end other aviation development at va- 
rious military stations was favorably re- 
| ported to the House January 25, by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill would provide for aviation 
‘mprovements at Albrook field, Panama 
Canal department; France field, Ha- | 
waiian department; Wheeler field, Boll- 
ing field, District of Columbia; Bowman 
field, Louisville, Ky.; the field at Dryden, 
Texas; Duncan field, San Antonio, Texas; 
Fairfield air depot, Fairfield, Ohio; Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Langley field, Vir- 
ginia; the field at Lordsburg, New Mexi- 
co; March field, Riverside, -Calif.; Mar- 
shall field, Fort Riley, Kans.; Air Corps 
tactical school; Maxwell field, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Mitchel field, Long Island, N. 
Y.; Randolph field, Texas; Rockwell | 
field, California; Selfridge field, Michi- 
gan; and the fields at Shreveport, La., 
anod Tucson, Ariz. 


ime, given the navy yards enough work 
to keep them busy. 

The language which it is proposed to| 
strike out would require the building of 
eight cruisers in Government yards with- 
out regard to their higher cost or to the| 
needs or facilities of the navy yards. 

It is important that the decision should 
be left to the Secretary of the Navy, be- 
cause the private shipyards and the navy 
yards are assets of equal national im- 
portance and because at the present time | 
the private shipbuilding industry is se- 
riously depressed. 

One private shipyard after another is 
being closed, and out of 22 shipyards in 
operation early in 1916, before the United 
States entered the war, only 11 are now 
operating. The latest casualty is that 
of the Los Angeles Shipbuilding and Dry- | 
dock Company. 


Importance of Private Yards. 


The World War proved the importance | 
of the private shipyards to the Nation, 
as practically all naval construction dur- 
ing the war period was in the private 
shipyards. The most important of this 
work was the construction of torpedo 
boat destroyers and submarines. 

It is well known that private ship 
yards can build naval vessels more 
quickly and at a lower cost than can the 
navy yards. But this will not be true if 
the navy yards are forced to build a 
larger number of these cruisers than in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the! 
Navy will be advantageous to the tax- | 
payers. 

If the bill goes through in its present 
form the navy yards will virtually be 
obliged to take away from the private 
yards their present staffs, unless the | 
private yards increase their labor costs | 
and the cost of the ships to a point where 
they can hold their staffs against the 
competition offered by more attractive 
conditions in Government navy yards. 

Under the present arrangements the | 
private shipyards are barely able to keep | 
going. Shipbuilders are in keen competi- | 
tion with the navy yards, and the selec- 





|mechanics and helpers will be attached | 


| stretches 


| dition to special observations on its own) 


‘Injunction to Prevent | 


Committee. 


Dr. Chapman 


said he fought 
Sheppard-Towner 


Maternity and 


the 
In- 


fancy Act because it seemed to be in! 


line with social thought with which he 
was not in sympathy. He stated that 
the present bill is an outgrowth of the 
former act. 

Statistics in regard to death in child 
birth, Dr. Chapman contended, are er- 
roneous. He explained that a woman 
who died of tuberculosis would have her 
death entered under deaths in childbirth, 
and that tuberculosis would not fi 


in the record. \ 


Mrs. Park said that several objec- 
tions to the bill made by opponents would 


gure | 


Subpoenas Issued 
| By Senate for Two 
Oklahoma Indians 


‘Jackson Barnett and Wife 

Are Summoned to Appear 
Before Committee on 

February 4. 

Continuing its investigation of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs directed by & 
| Senate resolution (S, Res. 79) the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has issued sub- 
| poenas to Jackson Barnett, aged Creek 





\Indian of the Five Civiiized Tribes of 
Oklahoma, and his wite. The two wit- 


probably be removed by amendments.| esses were directed to appear before 


Since the medical profession has not 
trained enough obstetricians, she said, 
the Federal Government should help in 
the work that will give happiness to} 
women and children. | 

“No Federal bureau employes have’ 
been going round over the country charg- | 
ing into people’s homes,” declared Dr. 
McCormack. 

Critics, he said confuse the: Sheppard- | 
Towner activities with other activities. 
He said that the Sheppard-Towner activ- 
ities are carried on in cooperation with 
the State authorities and with the local | 
medical associations. 

Dr. McCormack said that necessary | 
simple advice is being given to women 
in preparation for maternity and that an 
attempt is being made to get the facts 
and make a scientific investigation of 
maternal deaths that can be avoided. 


Expedition to Observe 
Kclipse in Philippines 


Naval Observatory Party | 
Plans to Sail from San 
Diego January 28. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Philippines, and also an expert motion 
picture photographer and the necessary | 


to the party from the Asiatic Fleet. 

This year’s eciipse, which takes place | 
during the afterncon of May 9 is of ex- 
eeptional importance on account of its 
long duration, the maximum duration of 
totality being over five minutes. Al- 
though wholly inv‘sible in the United 
States, in fact taking place in the dark 
hours of the eighth of May, the eclipse 
its beam of darkness over | 
widely separate land areas from the | 
northwestern end of Sumtra, across the | 
Malay State of Kedah, across Siam and | 
southern Cambodia, and finally over the | 
middle group of islands of the Philip- 
pines between Luzon to the north and 
Mindanao to the south, including the im- 
portant cities of Iloilo, the second in size 
in the Philippines, and Cebu, where Ma- 
gellan met his death in his round-the- 
world cruise, 


The Observatory’s expedition, in ad- 


part, is duplicating certain features oi + 
the program arranged for the party 
irom the Sproul Observatory, of Swarth- 
more College, which will go to Sumatra. 
An interesting comparison of data is in| 
prospect, if both parties are favored 
with clear weather. Several other ex- 
peditions are to cover the many phases 
ef this exceptional eclipse. British ex- 
peditions from Greenwich and Cam- 
bridge are in prospect. Four German 
expeditions are planned, one from Ham- 
burg possibly operating in the Philip- 
pines. Then there are Dutch, French, 
and Italian expeditions in preparation, 
and possibly one from Australia. 

The corona effects of this eclipse will 
not repeat themselves for another 
quarter of a century. It is, there- 
fore, the corona that will receive in- 
tensive study this year. Besides a 
study of the Einstein problem, the vari- 
ous programs contemplate spectropho- 
tometry of the chromosphere and corona 
both in the red and in the ultraviolet, 
a study of solar radiation near and 
through totality, experiments to test the 
effect of totality on radio transmission, 
relative intensities of the lines of the 
coronal spectrum, :mproved measure- 
ment of the wave-lengths for the coro- 
nal lines with a spectrograph of high 
dispersion, examination for displace- 
ment of the dark lines of the outer 
corona with a slit spectroscope of high 
dispersion, a study of coronal rotation | 
with a falling plate spectograph and in- 
terferometer and with a quartz svecto- 
graph, and other features, including a 
special study of the shadow-band phe- 
nomenon. 


Drug Seizure Sought, 


False Advertising Charged by 
Department of Agriculture. 


Suit has been entered in the Supreme | 
Court of the District of Columbia 
against the Secretary of Agriculture, W. 
M. Jardine; W. G. Campbell, Director of | 
Regulatory Work in the Department of 
Agviculture, and Dr. J. J. Durrett, chief | 
of drug control of the Focd, Drug and | 


! the Committee February 4 at 10 a. m. 
| The names of Jackson Barnett and 


Mrs. Barnett have come before the Com- 
mittee through testimony of Department 
of Justice officials to the effect that grand 
jury proceedings for alleged criminal 
conspiracy in the mishandling of re- 
stricted funds held by the Government 
for Barnett, had been instituted against 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Charles H. Burke. The proceedings, 
which were halted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, John G. Sarfent at the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Hubert 
Work, for a further review of the case, 
would also have involved Mrs. Barnett 
and certain attorneys employed by her. 


Gift Is Involved. 


The basis for calling a grand jury, 
according to testimony of Special As- 


| sistant to the Attorney General Charles 


Selby and Assistant Attorney General 
B. M. Parmenter, was a deed of gift of 
$1,100,000 made by Barnett following his 
marriage, and approved by the Indian 
Commission. 

The gift was in two equal parts, one 
to the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, which has been set aside by the 
courts partly on the grounds that Jack- 
son Barnett is an incompetent, and the 
other to Mrs. Barnett, over which liti- 


|gation is now pending. 


The Committee investigation to date 
has included a charge by Commissioner 
Burke that Senator Pine (Rep.), of 
Oklahoma, had conspired “to destory 
him. After hearing the testimony of 
witnesses called by Mr. Burke to sup- 
port this charge, the Committee de- 
clared that “Senator Pine is entirely in- 
nocent of the charges.” 


Electricity Is By-product 
Of French Coal Companies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The stand-by stations are used only in 
case of necessity and to meet peak loads. 
The fact that a number of mining 
companies have already gone into the 
production and distribution of electrical 
energy business has permitted them to 
modernize their mining equipment. All 
of the plants referred to previously have 
completely electrified equipment, with 
the exception of their compressed-air 
plants, which, of course, are electrically 
operated. Electric coal cutters, electric 
pumps, washers, sorters, crushers, and 
electrically driven hoists and conveyors 
have replaced the obsolete steam-engine- 

drivn equipment of the same sort. 


Bids Are Asked on Oil 
From Kettleman Hills 


Navy Department Offers to Sell 
Product of Single Well. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Gravity, about 59 degrees A. P. I.; 89 
per cent gasoline stock (437 degrees PF.) 
8 per cent kerosene and fuel oil; 3 per 
cent distillation loss. The Government’s 
royalty oil amounts to approximately 200 
barrels a day and will probably suffer 
gradual decline until additional produc- 
ing wells are drilled upon the tract. 

Bids must be based upon the highest 
posted field price for oil of 25.0. to 25.9 
A. P. I. gravity in the Midway-Sunset 
field, California, and must be stated as 
a differential in cents per barrel from 
such vosted price. 

Delivery of royalty oil will be made 
without cost to the Government on the 
said SE%, Sec. 2, for the actount of the 
successful bidder by segregation in roy- 
alty tanks or by direct pipe line run as 
undivided portion of production as the 
Government may elect. } 

Payments for the royalty oil are to 
be made to the register of the United 
States Land Office at Sacramento, Calif., 
on or before the fifteenth (15th) day of 
each month following that in which de- 
livery is made, the quantity of the oil 
to be determined by tank measurement 
corrected for impurities found by test 
and the volume computed in terms of 
standard barrels at 60 degrees F. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a 
certified check, payable to the order of 
the Secretary of the Interior, in the 
sum of $1,000 as a guarantee that the 
bidder will, if successful, promptly ex- 
ecute a satisfactory contract and fur- 
nish a bond in the sum of $40,000 con- 
ditioned upon full and complete com- 
pliance with the terms of the contract. 

The Secretary of the Interior may 
accept any bid which in his judgment 
is most advantageous to the Government, 
and reserves the right to reject all bids. 

Sealed bids are to be submitted to the 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., the envelope to be 





Insesticide Administration of the De- | 
partment, by the National Remedy Com- | 
pany of Boston, Mass., for an injunc- | 
tion restraining them from making “mul- 
tiple seizures” of the complainant com- 
pany’s goods, which the Department con- | 
tends are sold in violation of the food | 
and drugs law, it was announced Janu- 
ary 25. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of Agriculture follows: 

This action involves the right of the 
Department to cause seizures to be made 
wherever articles believed to be adul- 
terated or misbranded may be found. 
Action identical with that taken against 
the complainant company’s goods, De- 
partment officials say, is a common pro- 
cedure in the enforcement of the food 
and drugs law. 

In seeking an injunction against “mul- 
tiple seizures,” the National Remedy 


company’s right to manufacture and sell 
its product, This product is a proprietary 
medicine labeled in part as “The Pene- 
trating Germicide, B & M External Rem- 


marked plainly. “Bid on Kettleman 
Hills royalty oil.” No bid received after 
the time herein fixed for. submitting bids 
will be considered. : 
Additional information can be obtained 
|from the Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., or 
‘from the field office of the Geological 
| Survey at Taft, Calif. 
Work on Highway System 
| In Italy Is Progressing 
| Work is going forward on Italy’s au- 
| tostrade system from Florence to the 
|\Mediterranean, begun last October, the 
Department of Commerce stated Jan- 
| uary 25 based cn a report from Joseph 
E. Haven, American Consul at Florence, 
| Italy, the full text of which follows: 
| The system planned involves the con- 


| Company says in its bill of complaint | struction of two roads—one from Flor- 
that it does not wish to preclude the De- | 
| partment from testing in cne court the 


ence to Leghorn, and the other coupling 
Florence with the coastal town of Torre 
| del Lago, which is midway between Pisa 
|and the popular seaside resort of Via- 
| reggio. 

| The northern road from Florence to 


tion of the builder remains under the | edy, an effective liniment for the treat-| Torre del Lago will be completed first. 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy.!| ment of rheumatism, lumbago, neuritis, | It will have a distance of 90 kilometers 


It is to continue this practice that the | 


present amendment is offered. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


| (56 miles) and is expected to cost about 
$85,000 a mile. 
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Oil Leases 


; Income from Oil Produced from Land 
Owned by State Is Subject to Federal Tax 


Private Corporation 


Conducted Business 


Sovereign Power of Political 


Subdivision Held Not to 
Be Affected. 


CoronNaDA Om AND GAS COMPANY V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Docket No. 10503. Boarp oF Tax 
APPEALS. 


The Board of Tax Appeals in this pro- 


> 


the grant of such power be the Constitu- 
tion implied such immunity as_neces- 
sary to maintain the free exercise thereof 
and accordingly the taxation by the State 
of the thing created, the corporate body, 
was an interference with the exercise 
of such power. Following this decision 
the courts in many decisions have 
affirrmed and applied this rule. Osborn 
v. Bank, 9 Wheat. 738; Weston v. City 
council of Charleston, 2 Pet. 449; Dob- 
| bins v. The Commissioners of Erie County, 
116 Pet. 436; Van Allen v. Assessors, 
| Wall. 573; Bradley v. People, 4 Wall. 
|459; National Bank v. Commonwealth, 
19 Wall. 353; Van Brocklin v. State of 


> 


3 } 


ceeding considered the question whether | Tennessee, 117 U. S. 151; Northern Paci- 


the Federal Government may legally tax) fic R. R. Co. v. 


the income of a private corporation de- 
rived from oil and gas produced on lands 
leased to it by a State. 


Smith, 171 U. S. 261; 
{Grether v. Wright, 75 Fed. 742; Home 
| Savings Bank v. Des Moines, 205 U. 5. 
1503; Farmers’ Bank v. Minnesota, 232 U. 


The lands in question were part of the| §. 516; Johnson v. Maryland, 254 U.S. 51. 
lands conveyed to the State of Oklahoma; The converse of this rule, a correspond- 
by the Federal Government when Okla-|ing limitation upon the power of the 
homa became a State, and are referred to | Federal Government to interfere with the 
as school lands. exercise by the States of the powers re- 

It was the view of the Board of Tax|served to them, is cqually well estab- 
Appeals that the taxpayer corporation | lished. 


was not an agency or instrumentality | 
- Federal Tax on Salary 


of the State government in production of | 
the oil and gas, and it held, therefore, | (pf State Officer Barred 
In Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, it was 


that a tax upon such income was - -; 

i vith the exercise of the! 

ee eae held that the Federal Government had no 
right to impose a tax upon the salary 


State’s sovereign power. Four members| 
| of an executive officer of a State, the 


of the Board dissented. 
Richardson and S. W. Hayes, for the| court saying: 


Tracts Were Leased 


For Use by Company 


Operations Are Found Not to 
Be Governmental in 
| Character. 


of the right of the Federal Government | 
tax instrumentalities of the State) 
| said: : 
| “The true distinction is between the 
; attempted taxation of those operations! 
|of the States”essential to the execution | 
| of its Governmental functions, and which | 
the State can only do itself, and those! 
activities which are of a private charac- | 
j ter. The former, the United State may 


| not interfere with by taxing the agen-| 
cies of the State in carrying out its pur-| 
poses; the latter, although regulatea by! 


{the State and exercising delegated au- 
| thority, such as the right of eminent do- 


legitimate Federal taxation.” 


Similar Decision Reached 
In Case of Contractor 


{ing Co., 224 U. S. 362, it was held that 
{the property of a contractor employed 
|by the United States was not exempt 
|}from taxation even though exclusively 


Indian Treaties 


do those things which it is carrying into 
effect through the agent, said: 

“It is therefore manifest that exemp- 
tion of Federal agencies from State tax- 
ation is dependent not upon the nature of 
the agents or upon: the mode of their 
constitution or upon the fact that they 
are agents, but upon the effect of the 
tax; that is, upon the question whether 
the tax does in truth deprive them of 


power to serve the government as they | 
were intended to: serve jit, or does it hin- | 


der the efficient exercise of their power.” 

In Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. 
S. 515, the right of the United States 
was questioned to tax such portion of 
the incomes of two partners in an engi- 


neering firm as represented payments | 


made the partnership by certain States 
and municipalities for services rendered 
as consulting engineers, it being claimed 
that as to the employment for which 


they were paid they were agents of the, 


State Governments and as such exempt 
from taxation. : 
The court, after reviewing the authori- 
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strumentalities: 


under proper instrument from a Sta 
of the State in the performance of 


of Internal Revenue. (Board of T 
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Income Derived State Lands: 
: i All Revenue Acts.—Where a private corporation de- 
rived income from oil and gas produced from lands which it had leased 
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Government In- 


te, the income was not exempt from 


Federal tax because the taxpayer corporation was not an instrumentality 


a governmental function and a tax 


upon such income was not, therefore, an interference with the exercise of 
the State’s sovereign power.—Coronada Oil and Gas Co. v. Commissioner 


ax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated January 25, 1929. 
Pontiac Employes Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Dockets Nos. 14788, 14739, 
19407. 

The petitioner is a local mutual 
benefit association wholly voluntary 
in character. Its primary purpose is 
the mutual relief of its members in 
times of sickness, accident, or death. 
Funds with which to provide such 
relief were secured throug the pay- 
ment to the association of dues and 
assessments by its members. The af- 


ties, in restating the rule as announced | 
in Railroad/ v. Peniston, supra, that the | 
fact of whether or not the tax constituted | 
an interference was one for determina- | 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


fairs of the petitioner were managed 
by a board of trustees, with the aid 
of certain officers appointed by 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


main, are not removed from the field of | 


| And so in Grover v. Standard Dredg- | 


tion under the facts of each case as 
submitted, said: 


| extremes, it becomes necessary to draw 
the line which separates those activities 
having some relation to government, 
which are nevertheless subject to tax- 
ation, from those which are immune, 
Experience has shown that there is no} 
formula by which that line may be| 
plotted with precision in advance. But} 
| recourse may be had to ‘the reason upon 
{which the rule rests, and which must 

be the guiding principle to control its 
| operation. Its origin was due to the} 


“As cases arise, lying between the two | 


derived from operations under the lease. 
In holding such taxes invalid the court 
said: 

“The same considerations that invali- 
date a tax upon the leases invalidate a 


stopping short of theoretical possibilities, 
a tax upon such profits is a_ direct 
hamper upon the effort of the United 
States to make the best terms that it can 
for its wards.” 

It is insisted that the condition pre- 
sented in this proceeding is substantially 
similar to the one involved in the last- 


{essential requirement of our constitu-|cited case and that upon this and the 


T. P. Gore, Hubert L. Bolen, D. A. 
taxpayer: Dwight H. Green and Max- 
well E. McDowell. for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 


Status of Petitioner 
Is Not Questioned 


| “And if the means and instrumentali- 
ties employed by that government to 
carry into operation the powers granted 
to it are, necessarily, and, for the sake 
of self-preservaticn, exempt from taxa- 
|tion by the States, why are not those oi | 


} 
| 


| used for the carrying out of the contract. 
The Supreme Court has also drawn a 
| definite distinction between those cases in| 
| which the State was exercising a purely 
| governmental power and one merely in-| 


|tional system that the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise its authority within 





cident, and equivalent to the carrying on| €™ment, in order that it may admin- 


| other cases cited petitioner must be con- 


sidered an instrumentality employed by 


| the territorial limits of the States; and} the State of Oklahoma in the exercise of | 
; it rests on the conviction that each gov-|its sovereign powers and that to tax its] 


income is to interfere with the exercise 
of that power. 


tax upon the profits of the leases, : 


tates it to perform properly the service 
for which it is employed? 

Let us consider for the moment the 
extent to which the rule insisted upon 
by petitioner would lead. It cannot be 
questioned that the administration by 
the State of the permanent school fund 
secured from the sale or lease of the 
ceded lands is of no less sovereign char- 
acter than its administration of the 
lands themselevs in the obtaining of 
that fund. 

Under the statutes of Oklahoma this 
administered by the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office and the in- 
come therefrom, which the Enabling Act 
provides shall be used for the main- 
tenance of the public schools, is obtained 
by loaning it on first mortgages on land 


fund is 


them. Held, that the petitioner is not 
an organization which is exempt 
from income and profits under sec- 
tions 231 and 304 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, and that it is 
an association taxable as a corpora- 
tion. Philadelphia & Reading Relief 
Association, 4 B. T. A. 713, followed. 
Held, further, that it is a mutual 
life insurance company and,thus not 
entitled to deduct from gross income, 
under section 234 (a) (13) of the 
Revenue Acts -of 1918 and 1921, 
amounts credited to an account set 
up in its books as “reserve for 
health, accident, and death risks.” 
Nor is it entitled to the deductions 
provided for in section 234 (a) (10) 
and section 284 (a) (11) of the same 
Acts. 
The Landesman-Hirschheimer Company 


and by investment in certain specified |“. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


a private business, although the! ister its affairs within its own sphere, 


employed was one representing | must be left free from undue interfer- classes of public lands. . If an individual 


the States depending upon their reserved | © 
i who obtains the use of school lands from 


| 5 Docket Nos. 20461 and 30364. 
powers, for like reasons, equally exempt | 28ency ocket Nos. 204 n 4 


Trussell: The taxes here involved are Indian Treaties Said 


for the calender years 1917, 1918 and 
1919, and the deficiencies appealed from 
have been determined under the Revenue 
Acts of 1916, 1917 and 1918. By section 
10 of the first mentioned act, which is car- 
ried into the two subsequent acts, a tax 
is imposed upon the net income of “every 
corporation, joint stock company or as- 
sociation, or insurance company, orga- 
nized in the United States, no matter 
how created or organized,” with the ex- 
ception of corporations operated for cer- 
tain specified purposes, which need not 
be here detailed, as it is not claimed 
that petitioner falls within one of these 
excepted classes. 

It is not questioned that petitioner is a 
private domestic corporation, created and 
operated for the personal and private 


gain of its individuai stockholders, and | 


that. the property from which the in- 
come in question was derived, consisting 
of a lease of oil Jands and physical assets 
represented by the operating equipment 
on those lands, belonged to it, and repre- 
sented the personal investment of its 
stockholders. It will thus be seen that 


petitioner is subject to tax upon its in-} 


come unless entitled to some exemption, 
and that such exemption, if it exists, 
is not granted by the taxing statute. 
Petitioner claims that its income dur- 
ing tie taxable years in question is ex- 
empt \’rom Federal taxation for the rea- 


son that it was all derived from the sale | 
public | 


of oil and gas produced from 
school lands leased from the State of 
Oklahoma; that by its lease of such lands 


from the State, it became the instru-| 


from Federal taxation? Their unim-| 
paired existence in the one case is as! 
essential as in the other. 
“It is admitted that there is no ex-| 
press provision in the Constitution that 
prohibits the General Government from 
'taxing the means and instrumentalities | 
of the States, nor is there any prohibit- | 
ing the States from taxing the means} 
and instrumentalities of the Govern-| 
ment. In both cases the exemption rests 
upon necessary implication, and is up-| 
held by the great law of self-preserva- 
tion; as,any Governnient, whose means 
employed in conducting its operations, 
if subject to the control of another and 
distinct government, can exist oniy at 
ithe mercy of that government.” 
| In Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust 
|Co., 157 U. S. 584, the court said: 
“As the States cannot tax the powers, 
|the operations, or the property of the 
| United States, nor the means which they 
jemploy to carry their powers into ex-| 
ecution, so it has peen held that the 
United States have no power under the 
Constitution to tax either the instru-| 
mentalities or the property of a State.” | 
In Ambrosini v. United States, 187 


;19 U. S. 437, there was presented the | ¥: 


the interest of the State alone. ence by the other. McCulloch v. Mary- 
In South Carolina v. United States,|!and, supra; Collector v. Day; Dobbins | 
Commissioner of Erie County, supra. 


To Be Sovereign Obligations 
In the cases citéd the lands were held 





right of the Federal Government to lay| ,“In a broad sense, the taxing power 


‘an excise tax upon the agents employed Of either government, even when ex- | 


by the State of South Carolina to operate |ercised in a manner admittedly neces- | 
the State liquor dispensary under the|S@ry and proper, unavoidably has some | 
provisions of a statute of that State un-| effect upon the other. The burden of 
der which it took over the exclusive | Federal taxation necessarily sets an eco- 
sale of liquor, this statute having been| nomic limit to the practical operation 
held constitutional by the Supreme Court) Of the taxing power of the States, and 
as a proper exercise of its sovereign po-| Vice versa. Taxation by either the State 
lice power. In this case the business|0r the Federal Government affects in 


by the Federal Government in trust for 
Indian tribes. The beneficiaries of the 
trust were dependent wards in respect 
to whom a duty rested upon the Govern- 
ment to exact a maximum income from! 
thetrust property. The obligation of | 
the trust was one assumed by treaty! 
ratified by Congress and for that reason | 


| peculiarly sacred and inviolate as in-| the same immunity, thus putting it in 


| was directly refiected in a lessening of the 


j after reviewing the authorities, in sus-/ the other nor curtail in any substantial | 


|carried on by the agents was wholly an 
activity of the State itself, all of the net 
profits were revenue to the State and any | 
burden by way of tax on the business 


revenue it ultimately received. The court, | 


taining the right of the Federal Govern- | 
ment to tax this instrumentality of the 
State said: 

“So here the charge is not upon the 
property of the State, but upon the means 
by which that property is acquired, and 
before it is acquired. 

' “It is also worthy of remark that the | 
cases in which the invalidity of a Federai | 


Is Objective Sought 


volving the national honor. These 
treaties are obligations of 'sovereignty 
and have the same effect as treaties with 
foreign nations. United States v. New 
York Indians, 178 U. S. 464; Turner v. 
American Baptist Missionary Founda- 
tion, 24 Fed. Cases 14251. An obliga- 
tion to develop these Indian lands and} 
|to extract their mineral resources for} 


some measure the cost of operation of 
the other, 


Minimum of Interference 
i 


“But neither government may destroy 


manner the exercise of its powers. 


| Hence the limitation upon the taxing | these wards are ones specifically assumed | 
| power of each, so far as it affects the|by the Federal Government under the! 


other, must receive a practical construc- | treaties, and the court has held that this! 
tion which permits both to function with| laid upon the latter, as a sovereign, an! 
the minimum of interference each with| obligation to obtain the best terms pos-| 
the other; and that limitation cannot | sible for its wards, and that to impose a 
be so varied or extended as seriously to | tax upon the instrumentality through 


impair either the taxing power of the 


which it performs its duty, interferes! 


Exclusion of good will from in- 
vested capital by the Commissioner 
approved for lack of evidence to 
show that the petitioner acquired 
good will with shares of capital 
stock, and the value thereof, at date 
of acquisition, if any such were ac-... 
quired. 

Additions to reserve for cash dis- 
counts, in excess of the cash dis- 
counts acually allowed within the 
year, are not deductible from income. 

The Commissioner’s action in ex- 
cluding the reserve for cash dis- 
counts, as it appeared on the books 
at the beginning of the year, from 
invested capital approved for lack 
of evidence to show that such reserve 
is a part of earned surplus. 

Determination of profits tax lia- 
bility under sections 327 and 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 denied for 
lack of evidence showing the exist- 
ence of any abnormalities affecting 
income and capital. 

L. Friedman Neckwear Corporation vv. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 19334. * 

Bonus. Held, that for the year 


the Commissioners of the Land Office 
for a rental is an instrumentality of the 
State in the carrying out of its govern- 
mental power to maintain public schools, 
as is claimed, so is the individual who 
obtains the use of a portion of the 
school fund for the payment of an in- 
terest charge. : 

If the first is -exempt from taxation 
by the Federal Government, we see no 
reason why the second could not claim 


the power of any individual or corpora- 
tion to become a tax exempt govern- 
mental instrumentality of the State of 
Oklahoma by merely securing a loan 
from the school fund. 


Can it be said that the lessee of school 
lands stands upon a different footing 
from others with whom the State deals 
in carrying out its function of providing 
public education? His connection with 
public education is more remote than 
one who builds a public school under 
contract with the State and whose total 
income from the work is paid him di- 
rectly from school funds, and yet it 
could not be argued in the light of the 
decisions cited that the latter was a tax- 





U. S. 1, the power of the Federal Govern- | tax has been affirmed were those in which 
ment was denied to levy a stamp tax on| the tax was attempted to be levied upon | 
bonds given a State under a_require-| Property belonging to the State, or one 
|ment of its law. The court said: jof its municipalities, or was a charge 
“The general principle is that as the;upon the means and instrumentalities 
means and instrumentalities employed by | employed by the State, in the discharge 
ithe General Government to carry into/| of its ordinary functions as a government. 
operation the powers granted to it are! 
exempt from taxation by the States, so| 


Circumstances Govern 


|} the functions 


government imposing the tax (South! with the carrying out of its obligation. ' 
Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S. 437,|In the execution of the leases involved | 
461; Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., supra.!in the cases cited the Federal Govern- 
at 172) or the appropriate exercise of |mnt was not merely leasing its public 
of the government af-j lands in securing revenue, but carrying 
fected by it. Railroad Co. v. Peniston,| out a sovereign treaty obligation. | 
supra, 18 Wall, 31.” We do not see in the facts presented 

We think it clear under the decisions|in the proceding before us a condition 
that had the lands in question been| similar to that involved in leases of In- 


exempt instrumentality of the State? 
New York Trust Co. v. United States, 
63 Ct. Cls. 100; James A. Sackley Co. 
v. United States, U. S. Ct. Cls. (decided 
April 2, 1928). : 

In American Book Co. v. Shelton, 117 
Tenn. 745, 100 S. W. 725, a statute of 
Tennessee had provided for the use of 


are those of the States from taxation by | 


mentality through which the latter de-, 


rived part of its public school fund and 


that to tax its income is to burden the | 
State in the performance of its govern-| 


mental function of maintaining public 
scheels. In approaching the question we 
must bear in mind that exemption from 
tax is never presumed, but, on the other 
hand, the presumption is in favor of the 
taxing power and the burden is upon 
the claimant to establish clearly and 
beyond doubt its right to exemption. 
It is well reconized that “taxation is the 
rule and exemption the exception.” Coo- 
ley on Taxation, Vol. 1, p. 356. 

Right to Use Property 

Is Distinct From Fee 

The mere fact that the property of the 
State of Oklahoma is exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation does not grant such immun- 
ity toa lessee of that property as it is well 
recognized that the right to use property 
is distinct from the fee and that a tax 
upon the interest of the lessee is not a 
tax upon that of the lessor. In Heiner v. 
Colonial Trust Co., 275 U. S. 232, the 
court held the lessee of tax-exempt In- 
dian lands liable to Federal income tax 
upon the ground that the exemption of 
the lessor by Congress could not be pre- 
sumed to extend to those doing business 
with him. 

In Jetton v. University of the South, 
208 U. S. 489, there was involved the 
right of the State to lay a tax upon the 
interest of a lessee in property belong- 
ing to a lessor who was specifically ex- 
empted from taxation by statute, it be- 
ing claimed that the tax violated the 
legislative contract of the statute as it 
lessened to that extent the value of the 
leasehold interest to the lessor and thus 
indirectly burdened him with the tax. 
In denying exemption to taxation to the 
lessee the court said: 

“As long as different interests may 
exist in the same land, we think it plain 
that an exemption granted to the owner 
of the land in fee does not extend to an 
exemption from taxation of an interest 
in the same land, granted by an owner 
of the fee to another person as a lessee 
for a term of years. The two interests 
are totally distinct, and the exemption 
of the one from taxation plainly does 
not thereby exempt the other.” 


In Elder v. Wood, 208 U. S. 226, the! 


right of the State of Colorado to tax 
a mining claim belonging to an individual 
was questioned, the fee in the land which 


the claim was located being in the United | 


States. The court in sustaining the right 
to tax held that the property taxed was 
“tha right of possession of the land for 
mining purposes,” which belonged to the 
individual, saying: 

“Such an interest from early times 
has been held to be property, distinct 
from the land itself, vendible, inherita- 
ble and taxable.” 


the General Government.” 

The application of these rules has, 
however, been limited to those cases} 
where the Federal Government or the 
State in its employment and use of an 
instrumentality was performing some | 
definite governmental function peculiar to} 
its sovereign character. It is held not 
to apply to the case where a private in- 
dividual or corporation merely deals with 
the Federal Government, or with the 
State for private gain under a contract 
executed by the latter as an incident of 


: . | 
the exercises of one of its governmentai 


| powers. 


In Baltimore Shipbuilding Co. v. Balti- } 


|more, 195 U. S. 375, the Supreme Court, 


speaking through Justice Holmes, said: | 


“But, furthermore, it seems to us ex- 
travagant to say that an independent 
private corporation for gain, created by 
the State, is exempt from State taxation, 
either in its corporate person, or its 


property, because it is employed by the| 


Decision in Each Case 


Many cases have arisen calling for the 
application of the general rules discussed 
and the courts have recognized that the | 
question is not one in which a hard and 
fast rule may be laid down which may} 
be applied to every case of attempted | 
taxation of a State or Federal agency. | 
The reason for this is that the question 
in each case is whether or not. under 
the particular facts involved, the tax 
constitutes an interference with the ex- 
| ercise of a sovereign power. 

The objection to it, in any case, rests 
not upon the fact that it is a tax but 
that it is an interference with the ex- 
ercise of a power which is immune from } 
interference. Even where the levying of | 
| the tax interferes with the exercise of a} 
right possessed by a State, it may not | 
constitute an interference with its nec- 
essary governmental powers. 

This is illustrated by the case of 
Veazie Bank vy. Fenno. 8 Wall. 533. In 





United States, even if the work for which 
it is employed is important and takes 
much of its time.” 


Corporation Denied 
Immunity From Levy 


“In Fidelity & Deposits Co. v. Pennsyl- | 
319, the corporation | 


|}vania, 240 U. S. 
claimed immunity from taxation by the 


State on premiums collected by it on} 
bonds executed under authority of an act| such a power was not one of these nec- 


of Congress allowing it to be accepted 
as surety on bonds required by laws of 
the United States, charging that its 
transactions with the Federal Govern- 
iment thereunder constituted it a govern- 
mental instrumentality. 
it was subject to taxation by the State 
on such business the court said: 

“But mere contracts between private 
corporations and the United States do 
not necessarily render the former essen- 
tial governmental agencies and confer 
freedom from taxation.” 

In Osborn v. The Bank, supra, where 
it was held that the Bank of the United 
States was not a private corporation but 
a public one, created for national pur- 
poses and accordingly not subject to tax- 
ation by the State, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, for the court, conceded that had it 
been a private corporation, with private 
trade and profit its purpose, it would be 
subject to State taxation. The learned 
Chief Justice said that had this been the 
case: 

“This mere private corporation engaged 
in its business, with its own views, would 
certainly be subject to the taxing power 
|of the State, as any individual would be, 
|and the causual circumstances of its be- 
ing employed by the Government in the 
transaction of its fiscal affairs would no 
more exempt its private business from 
the operation of that power than it would 
|the private business of any individual 


In holding that | 


this case the Federal Government levied 
ja tax upon the circulation of a State 
bank, the question being practically the 
converse of that involved in McCullough 
v. Maryland, supra. In sustaining the va- | 
lidiy of the tax the Supreme Court ad- 
mitted that the right to create such a 
bank was not surrendered by the State 
in the grant Of power to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution, but 


essary to be kept free from interference 
to maintain the soverignty of the State. 
The court in that case points out those 
functions of the State which are sov-| 
ereign in the following words: 

“It may be admitted that the reserved 

rights of the States, such as the right to 
pass laws, to give effect to laws through 
executive action, to administer justice 
through the courts, and to employ al! 
necessary agencies for legitimate pur- 
|}poses of State government, are not 
| proper subjects of the taxing power of 
| Congress. 
“But it cannot be admitted that 
| franchises granted by a State are neces- | 
sarily exempt from taxation; for fran- | 
|chises are property, often very valuable | 
|}and productive property; and when not/! 
|conferred for the purpose of giving ef- | 
| fect to some reserved power of a State, 
|seem to be as properly objects of taxa- 
|tion as any other propesty.” 


Effect of Taxes 
Held to Be Controlling 


And so it has been held that where | 
the effect of the tex was merely to} 
cause the Federal Government or the | 
State to receive less income than it 
would fad the tax not been imposed, 








|ernment to the State of Okl 


| obtaining a school fund was one in car- 


| instrumentalities employed in the exer-| 


merely State lands burdened with no/;dan lands. 
special trust and held for general State 
purposes, there would be no question! 
but what petitioner, as an_ individual | 


lessee for private gain, would not be en- | 


tion. It could not be claimed that it! 
was an instrumentality of the State | 


supra, “an act essential to the execution | 
of its governmental function and which | 
the State can only do itself.” | 

However, in the present case, it is| 
claimed that the lands leased are a part | 


by the State for the maintenance of its 
publie schools; that the acceptance of the 
grant created a trust in respect to such| 
lands, undertaken by the State in its| 
sovereign capacity, and that its every 
act toward performance of the trust and | 


rying out a sovereign obligation; that 
in maintaining its public schools it is 
exercising a governmental function and 
that the lessees of school lands are its 


cise of such function and accordingly 
exempt from Federal taxation. In sup- 
port of its contention petitioner cites 
certain decisions by the Supreme Court 
upon questions arising in connection 
with leases of tax-exempt Indian lands. 
Treaty Imposed 


Duty on Government 





In Choctaw 0. & G. R. Co. v. Harri-| 


son, 235 U. S, 292, the right of the State 
of Oklahoma was disputed to levy upon 
a railroad company an occupation tax 
computed upon the gross sales of coa! 
mined by it under leases to it by the 
Federal Government of tax-exempt Choc- 
taw and Chicksaw Indian lands. The 


court held that the treaty between thesc | 


Indian tribes and the Federal Govern- 
ment imposed upon the latter a definite 
duty in respect to opening and operating 
these mines in their interest, and that the 
railroad company was the instrumental- 
ity through which this obligation was 
carried into effect, and as such could 
not be subjected to an occupation or 
privilege tax by the State. 

In Indian Territory Iluminating Oil 
Co. v. Oklahoma, 240 U. S. 522, there 


|was questioned the right of the State| 


| uniform text books in the public schools 


it is not an interference with its sov-|of Oklahoma to subject an oil and gas 
;ereignty as a tax upon its property. lease on tax-exempt Osago Indian lands 
|In this connection it is noted that the | to general taxation. The court held that 


Occupation Tax employed in the same manner.” 
pe In Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 


Said to Be Interference 108, the court, after citing the authori- 


That the State may not impose a tax | ties holding that the State can not tax 
which interferes with the free exercise | agencies or corporations which are cre- 


courts have held proper a succession tax 
levied upon legacies of property to the 
Federal Government or the State, the ef- 
fect of which tax was to lessen the 
amount ultimately received under the 


|the property in question was under the 
| protection of the Federal Government 
| and that the leases “have the immunity 
of such protection.” The court further 
said that “it follows from these views 


by the Federal Government of the powers | 


granted it by the Constitution, and that 
a privilege or occupation tax upon an 
instrumentality which represents in its 
creation or use a direct exercise of such 
powers, is an interference therewith, can 
not be questioned. 

In McCullough v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
$16, the right of the State was denied 


to impose a privilege or occupation tax | 


upon the Bank of the United States, a 
corporation created by Congress, upon 
the ground that Congress possessed the 
Dower to create such a corporation and 


Pe 


ated for the purpose of carrying out 
|} governmental functions of the United 
| States, said: 

“An examination of these cases will 
show that in each case where the tax 
|was held invalid the decision 
| upon the proposition that the corporation 
| was created to carry into effect powers 
|conferred upon the Federal Government 
in its sovereign capacity, and the at- 
tempted taxation was an interference 
with the effectual exercise of such 
powers,” 


legacy. Thus, in United States v.| that the assessment against the oil com- 
| Perkins, 163 U. S. 625, a succession tax| pany, so far as it included the leases, 
of the State of New York was sustained, | whether as separate objects of taxation 
although the property charged was be-| or as represented or valued by the stock 


rested | 


queathed by will to the United States, 


a Federal succession tax was sustained 
|} although the bequest in question was to 
the City of Springfield, Ohio. 

In Railroad v. Peniston, 18 Wall. 5, the 
court in holding that a tax upon the 
property of a government instrumental- 
ity was not an interference with the 





and in Synder v. Bettman, 190 U. S. 249, | 


| of the company, is invalid.” 
The same principal was applied in 


| Howard y. Gypsy Oil Co., 247 U. S. 503, | 


In the language of the court 
in Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, supra, in 
referring to the Gillespie case, the | 
tion there involved was one of taxation! 
by one government of “an agency cre- 


| titled to exemption from Federal taxa-| ated and controlled by the other, exclu- 


sively to enable it to perform a gov- 
ernmental function.” We have no such) 


| when the lease of the land would be no/| condition here. Petitioner is merely one 
| more than an exercise of a right of own-| of many lessees of school lands and if an 
| ership by the State, a right possessed | instrumentality of the State in its fur- 
; by. any individual and in no sense re-|nishing of public education it is only 
| quiring an exercise of the power peculiar |one of many agencies of various kinds 
|} to sovereignty, or in the language of|and characters, made use of as an in-; 
|the court in Flint v. Stone Tracy Co.,|cident of the performance of its gov-! 


ernmental function. 

<a this connection see Choctaw O. 
: G. 
holding that a tax upon merely one 
of several agencies employed by the 


its exercise of its governmental power 
to carry out that obligation. It is not 
controlled or directed by the 
to any further extent than any other 
lessee of public lands. We 
see in the two cases a similarity con- 
trolling the conclusion to be arrived at 
in the present case. 


Lands Were Received 
For School Purposes 


the Federal Government to be used 


in leasing them of that 


fact, 


is, in view 


other public lands to obtain revenue 
for general State purposes? We can 
see in the trust arising from the ced- 


homa for the creating of a school fund 
nothing more than a 
setting aside of this property for this 
purpose, 

The authority of the State in respect 
to these lands was, in so far as con- 
}cerned, substantially the same as in 
respect of its other public lands, ex- 
cept that the proceeds from sale or 
lease should not go into its general rev- 
enues but into a permanent school fund, 
which was to be maintained intact, and 
| the income therefrom used for its public 
schools. 

Can it be said that one who leases 
such lands from the Commissioners of 
the Land Office, the instrumentality 
|through which the State of Oklahoma 
;controls and disposes of all of its pub- 
lic lands, is thereby constituted an in- 
strumentality of the State in the per- 
formance of its governmental func- 
tion of maintaining public schools, or 
}an instrumentality of that State in 
;the performance of a trust in respect 
to such lands assumed by it in its sov- 
ereign capacity, and therefore exempt 
from income tax upon the ground that 
the denial of such exemption would 
interfere with the securing of _ more 
generous rental from the lessee and 





and Large Oil Co. v. Howard, 248 U. S.| 


| 549, involving gross-production taxes. 

In Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 
| 501, a lessee of tax-exempt Indian lands, 
| from the Federal Government, disputed 


school maintenance, and that this would 
interfere with the performance by the 
State of its governmental function? 
Can it be said that such a lessee is 
an instrumentality necessary to the per- 





the right of the State of Oklahoma to 


In this case the court in its discussion | exercise of the governmental power to | exact a tax based upon the: net income 


formance of the governmental function 
| and that a tax upon its income incapaci- 


State | 


cannot | 


It is true that these lands were re-| 
ceived by the State of Oklahoma from! 


for the creation of a school fund, but! 
can it be said that the act of the State) 


d of a different and more sover-, 
|eign character than the leasing of its 


ing of these lands to' the State of Okla-! 


designating or} 


trol and disposition of them was con-| 


and for the creation of a State text-book 
commission which should determine the 
books to be used and provide for their 
being supplied to the schools, the com- 
mission being empowered to contract 
with some publishing house, through 
public aid, for the maintaining of a depot 
in the State of the books selected from 
which they would be supplied and fixing 


| the prices at which they might be sold. 


Successful Bidder 


Claimed Exemption 


The plaintiff, as the successful bidder 
with whom the State contracted through 
| the commission, claimed immunity from 


R. Co. v. Mackey, 256 U. S. 531,! State ad valorem or privilege taxation, 


!upon the ground that it was an instru- 


i ity through which the State per- | 
of those ceded by the National Gov-| United States in discharging its obliga | femed ite Pee function of et 
( oma, by|tions toward its Indian wards cannot viding public education. The court in 
|the Enabling Act, for the definite and|be considered as an interference with denying it the immunity claimed, said: 
| specific purpose of creating a permanent | I 
| school fund to be administered in trust | 


“If the fact that the book company has 
a contract with the State gave it im- 
| munity from taxation, the same rule 
| would likewise exempt a manufacturer 
who might sell clothes for the convicts, 
| the stationer who furnishes supplies to 
‘the State officers, and the printer who 
publishes the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature or the Supreme Court Reports, 
and apply to the ice dealer, who pur- 
chases his stock from the Board of 
Prison Commissioners, to the coal dealer 
who procures his coal from the State 
Commission, and to the dealer in hosiery 
who buys the output of the prison 
factory.” " 

We do not think that petitioner under 
the facts here proven, as a lessee of 
public school lands in Oklahoma, for pri- 
vate and individual profit, stands in a 
position different, in so far as liability 
for Federal income.tax is concerned, 
from a lessee of other property of the 
State or property of a private individual. 
We cannot see in the taxing by the Fed- 
eral Government of its income there- 
from an interference with the exercise 
by that State of one of its governmental 
| powers. 

The second issue involves the question 
of whether petitioner is entitled to a 
paid-in surplus in the amount of $58,538, 
the alleged value of the improvements 
on the lease on the date of its acquisi- 
tion in January, 1914. In advertising for 
bids for releasing the land in question 
the Commissioners of the Land Office 
notified prospective bidders that the 
equipment on the land had_ been ap- 
praised at a value of $55,800, that the 
land contained 15 producing wells and 
that the oil production from said wells 
averaged 8,113 barrels per month from 








1924, petitioner is entitled to a de- 
duction in the amount of $1,584.90, 
representing additional salaries au- 
thorized and paid during the year 
1924, 

Verndale Garage, Ine., vs Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 26138 
and 27812. 

Upon the evidence no amount of 
deductions for salaries, greater than 
that claimed in the returns and al- 
lowed, is determinable. 

Byrd Printing Co. v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 14902. 
Invested Capital. The amounts 
withdrawn by the president of peti- 
tioner and carried on its books as an 
account receivable, held to be a bona 
fide indebtedness representing an.as- 
set and a part of petitioner’s in- 

vested capital at face value. 

Augustine M. Lloyd, Edward H. Lloyd, 
William S. Lloyd v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 12091, 
12092, 12093. 

Income of petitioners from a part- 
nership of which they were members 
determined. 


titioner the physical equipment on the 
leased land, having an actual cash value 
of $55,800, and in addition the lease, 
having an actual cash value of $58,538, 
for $25,000 par value of petitioner’s 
stock, $25,000 of its bonds and its note 
for $5,800. No evidence has been sub- 
mitted as to the payment of the said 
bonds and note, but respondent raised 
no question with respect thereto and has 
included in petitioner’s invested capital 
the amount of $55,800 representing the 
cost of the physical equipment to pe- 
titioner as aforesaid. 

The only question presented to the 
Board is whether petitioner is entitled 
to additional invested capital in the 
amount of $58,538 as a paid-in surplus. 
The lease, of the actual cash value of 
$58,538, having been paid in for stock 
in additon to other property paid in for 
the stock issued and of a value equal to 
the par value thereof, we are of the 
opinion that petitioner is entitled to in- 
clude in invested capital the amount of 
$58,538 as a paid-in surplus under the 
provisions of section 207 of the Revenue 
Act of 1917, and section 326 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 


With reference to the third issue, the 
value of $58,538 in January, 1914, of the 
improvements on the lease should be in- 
cluded in the basis upon which respond- 
ent computed the allowable deduction 
for depletion. 


The fourth issue is relative to the 
proration of prior years’ taxes out of 
invested capital for each of the years 
involved. Such proration should be made 
upon the vasis of the correct amount of 
taxes due as computed pursuant to this 
decision and in accordance with the Com- 
missioner’s regulations. 

The last issue is relative to the re- 
spondent’s reduction of petitioner’s in- 
vested capital for the year 1918 on ac- 


January 1 to November 1, 1913. { 

The testimony establishes that ~the| count of a tentative tax computed on 
wells drilled had an aggregate depth of | earnings to date of a dividend paid on 
29,269 feet, the reproductive cost of | November 4, 1918, which action must be 


which amounted to $58,538 in January, 
1914. The testimony further establishes 
that, based upon the estimated produc- 
tion of oil from those wells over the five- 


held erroneous under authority of L. S. 
Ayers & Co., 1 B. T. A. 1135. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered pursuant 
to Rule 50. 


would lessen to that extent the amount} 


year period of the lease and upon the . : ‘ 
| then prevailing price of oil, the present}, Green, dissenting: The petitioner 
jnet worth of those improvements in| herein has leased certain oil and gas 
January, 1914, amounted to $58,710. lands from the State of Oklahoma. The 

Upon all the facts of record, we are | lands covered by the lease were part of 


| $58,538 which attached to the lease 

| awarded to Sutton, for the lessee, ac- 
quired a five-year interest in those wells, 
together with a preference right to re- 
lease the land for an additional five 
years. : s 

| Sutton and his associate paid in to pe- 


derived for the school fund and ultimately | of the opinion that in January, 1914, the | the lands which were conveyed by Con- 
affect a lessening of the income to be de-| improvements, consisting of 15. produc- | gress to the State of Oklahoma at the 
rived in the future from that fund for| ing wells, had an actual cash value of | time of its admission to statehood, and 


the restrictions which were attached to 
this land by the terms of the Enabling 
Act were accepted by the State of Ok- 
lahoma in its constitution and subse- 
quently the legislature of the State 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Agriculture 


Increased Tariff on Poultry and Eggs _[Mr. Plummer 
And Revision of Rates on Fish Advocated Discriminating Duty 


Absolute Protection 
Is Not Recommended 


Suggested Schedules Said to Be 
Low Enough to Permit 
Some Importations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

force at the present time. Apparently 
there is not the ghost of a chance to 
establish a successful dried egg factory 
in the United States under the present 
tariff.” 

«,_& witness opposing higher duties on 
dried whites of eggs stated that at- 
tempts to dry whites of eggs in this 
country had failed, the art being, he 
said, known’ well to the Chinese only. 
He declared that higher duties would 
only increase the cost of necessary im- 
portations. 


Representative Hudspeth (Dem.), of 
El Paso, Texas, submitted a resolution 
passed unanimously by the Texas Legis- 
Jature asking for higher duties on live- 
stock and farm products. While the cat- 
tle business is now fairly prosperous, 
he said, his cattle operations for six 
years up to 1928 had yielded only 2 per 
cent on his investment. 


“Knox Boude, Sebastopol, Calif., for the 
National Pouitry Council and _ other 
poultrymen’s organizations, asked for the 
following duties: 

Ten cents a pound on live poultry 
(now 8 cents), and 10 cents on dressed 
os (now 6 cents); $2 a head on 

reeding poultry, 4 cents apiece on baby 
chicks, and 10 cents a dozen on shell 
eggs. 

He asked 12 cents a pound on frozen, 
liquid or mixed whole eggs; 60 cents a 
pound on dried albumin (now 6 and 18 
cents), 36 cents a pound on dried 
“melange” eggs (now 18 cents), and 30 
cents a pound on dried yolks. 

Phe witness stated that 25,022,000,000 
eggs are produced annually for sale in 
the United States and that incubation 
use calls for 6,000,000,000 more. These 
last, he said, have a value of $126,600,- 


000. The poultry industry ranks sixth | 


in value for agricultural groups, he de- 
clared. He placed the annual valuation 
as $1,215,115,561. 


Protection Endorsed 
For Poultry Industry 


Harry R.. Lewis, Davisville, R. I., said 
that the higher duties are necessary to 
safeguard the poultry industry from im- 
portations. Broiler chickens. he said, 
were coming in from Russia. He thought 
that the increased protection will enable 
production to equal consumption demand. 
fe thought that this increased produc- 
ion would obviate increased costs to the 

consumer. 


Prof. James E. Rice, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, speaking for the National 
Pewléty Council, set forth 
eevering egg production, consumption, 
cowts and prices. He argued that these 
supported the request for higher duties. 
He told of increasing production and ex- 

ortations in other countries, notably 

ussia, China, South Africa and Argen- 
tina. 


The witness was questioned at length 
by Representative Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill., as to the economics of 
the problem. 

Levi Cooke, Washington, D. C., spoke 
for importers of dried whites of eggs. 
This product, he said, had never been 
produced successfully in the United 
States. It is used principally, he stated, 
in making doughnuts and comes from 
China. Importations have been reduced 
from about 11,000,000 to 7,500,000 
pounds, baceuse of supplantation by 
frozen eggs, he said. 

M. Marshall, Gloucester, Mass., 
asked that paragraph 717 be classified 
so as to assure for frozen herring a duty 
of 1 cent a pound and that the duty of 

“1% cent a pound on salted cod be re- 
duced to three-fourths cent. 


Delegate from Alaska 


Favors Present Duties 

Daniel A. Sutherland, Delegate in Con- 
gress from Alaska, asked that the pres- 
ent 2 cents a pound duty on fresh and 
frozen salmon be not disturbed. He asked 
that duty applying to stock fish be raised 

irom 1% to 4 cents a pound. He com- 
plained of competition from Norway. Mr. 
Sutherland asked that shrimp meat be 
included in the 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty applying on crab meat. He thought 
the duty of 1% cent a pound on salt fish 
might better be increased than reduced. 

Thomas J. Carroll, representing cod 
fish firms in Gloucester, Mass., said that 
owing to the falling off of domestic sup- 
ply his firm recently had to send out of 
the country for 3,000,000 pounds of cod. 
He asked for a rectification assuring a 
duty of 2% cents a pound on boneless 
cod fish, with a duty of % cent instead 
of 1% cents a pound on the kind not rid 
of bones and skin. 

He asked that the set up as to mois- 
ture in fixing duties be split at 43 per 
cent, allowing fish with moisture above 
and below 43 per cent to be under differ- 
ent duties. 

Bernard Preston, of New York City, 
‘said that the kind of fish coming in 
from the lake regions of. Canada and 
domestic waters are so depleted that 
production of yellow pike, white fish, 
yellow perch and jack amounts to only 
24 per cent of production, 

The Canadian production comes in at 
seasons whén there is almost no do- 
mestic output, he said. He presented 
figures showing, he stated, that the Ca- 
nadian supply coming in merely sup- 
plements the domestic output. The Ca- 
nadians are getting much more fish out 
of the Great Lakes than American fish- 
erman take on the United States side, 
said the witness. This was because, he 
stated, of depletion of fish in the Ameri- 
can part of the waters, and conserva- 
tion restrictions. He thought the present 
duty of 1 cent a pound should be re- 
moved. 

H. E. Lokken, Seattle, Wash., for own- 

.ers of American halibut fishing vessels, 

cased satisfaction with the present 
duties of 2 cents a pound on halibut. He 
asked that there be imposed no duty 
envisaging a change in the present sys- 
tem of marketing halibut. He indicated 
that a suggestion, opposed by him, was 
to be made for putting a duty of 2 
cents a pound on American fish shipped 
in bond through Prince Rupert, B. C., 
Canada, into the United States. 

a F. W. Bryce, of New York City, speak- 


+ 


ing for the Atlantic Ovast Fisheries said 
that 106 groups in 29 States were ask- 
ing that duties on salmon, mackerel and 
blue fish equalize production costs in 


this country and abroad. He declared 
that the fishing industries are making 
progress and that, while increasing con- 
sumption still is low in comparison with 
other foods. 

J. J. Alphen, for the General Sea Foods 
Co., Gloucester, Mass., said the pro- 
ducers of filet haddock felt that a duty 
of 2 cents a pound would enable them to 
meet successfully Canadian competition. 

J. Q. Lamere, of the Bay State Fish- 
eries Co., of Boston, on behalf of the 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association, 
gave figures which he said indicated 
that Canadian production costs of had- 
| dock are 1.2 cents a pound less than ir 
the United States. Development of the 
filet business, he stated, has expanded 
sales of haddock. 


Massachusetts Industry 
Asks Duty of Three Cents 


Edward H. Cooley, of Boston, Mass., 
representing the Massachusetts Fisheries 
Association said that the frozen and 
fresh filet industry has changed the had- 
dock business. He asked that the duty 


| pound. He declared that Canadian opera- 
| tors have many advantages, in the form 
of Government aid and freight rates, 
over Americans. 

“What we want,” 
equalization basis.” 

The frozen filet has shifted the center 
of distribution from the coast to the in- 
terior, he said, and they now can ship 
haddock as far as Arizona and send to 
all parts of the country. 

Ralph Duffy, of the Collins-Lee Co., 
Chelsea, Mass., said he had lost business 


| to Canadians at Indianapolis, Ind. The 


he said, “is an 


|“imported” filets, which were sold to 
dealers there at prices below his prices. 
He asked that the duty of 3% cenis a 


it was the first time in 50 years they 
had thought it necessary to ask for a 
| tariff on this product. 


| Protection Asked 
From Diseased Cattle 
At the hearing January 24 Dr. S. W. 





statistics | 


McClure of Bliss, Idaho, speaking for the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, said 


the tariff law should bar all cattle or | 


; meats from any country where the foot 
+ and mouth disease exists. He stated that 


| this would relieve the President, and the | 


| State Department of embarrassment due 
| to protests, on the part of foreign gov- 
|ernments, against embargo orders. 

He said the number of sheep in the 
country had increased about 25 per cent 
and that it is possible for domestic pro- 
duction to meet the country’s needs. Two 
million pounds of lamb came into the 
country last year, he said, and New Zea- 
land, is preparing to enter this market 
on larger scale. Large quantities of im- 
ported mutton and lamb had been sold 
by the chain stores at prices representing 
less than domestic production costs he 
stated. 


Carl J. Lomen, of New York City, ap- 


| Corporation in Alaska, which, he said, 
now grazes 150,000 reindeer, and on be- 
half of smaller reindeer breeders, includ- 
ing Eskimos, who have 500,000 head. 


for, he said, there is danger of competi- 
tion from Siberia. The industry 


stock-raising in this country. He asked 
that the duty on reindeer meat and veni- 


pound. They shipped about 16,000 car- 
casses from Alaska in 1928, the witness 
said, and his company has invested more 
than $2,000,000 in the industry. 
Representative Newton (Rep.), of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., asked, on behalf of big- 





game hunters, that there be no duty on! 


moose, deer, and other game. 


George L. Hoerter, for Armour & Co., 
Chicago, asked that blood albumin be 
made dutiable under Paragraph 705, the 
duty to be 12 cents a pound on light 
and 6 cents on aark and dried blood 
albumin. 


Cornelius A. Parker, for the Cream 
Dealers Association of New England, 
and of Boston and vicinity, opposed any 
increase of duty on dairy proditcts. 

William J. MacInness, for the Master 
Marines Association and the Fishing 
Masters of Gloucester, Mass., asked that 
the duty on sword fish be increased from 
2 to 3 cents a pound. 


Henry W. Cargill, New York City, 
asked that Spanish anchovies be taken 
off the dutiable list, same being produced 
here. 

T. F. Whaley, of Adolph, Goldmark & 
Sons, New York, asked that the present 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on kip- 
pered herring be not increased. 

Henry H. Lange, New York, filed a 
brief for the Associated Importers As- 
sociation. 

Walter E. Ruprecht, New York, for the 
Preserved & Salt Fish Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, did not think a duty on her- 
ring and mackerel is justified. He 
thought a high duty would accelerate 
depletion of Alaskan waters. 

Harry C. W. Melick, New York, asked 
that canned crah meat be put on the 
free list. He said that there is prac- 
tically no domestic canned crab meat. 

D. D. Tenney, appearing for the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion, said Minneapolis business men fa- 
vored higher duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts of the Northwest. He thought a 
supplementary duty should be placed on 
the hard wheats, suggesting % cent 
a bushel for each per cent of protein 
content above 11 or 12. He endorsed in- 
creased duties asked on cattle and meats, 
He thought sugar duty should apply to 
importations from the Philippines, 


Recommendations Made 
For Dairy Products 


Bradley H. Fuller, of Utica, N. Y., 
presented for the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Association the follow- 
ing recommendations for duties on dairy 
products: 

Milk, frésh or sour, 8 cents per gallon 
on fresh or sour, but not less than 40 per 
cent ad valorem, e 


Skim milk and buttermilk, 2 cents per 


-—+ 


on fresh and frozen fillets be 3 cents a} 


| people there, he stated, seemed to prefer | 


pound apply to smoked filets, saying that | 


Proposal for Levy 


On Halibut Opposed 


Changes in Tax on Codfish lee! 
Asked by Fishers and 
Packers. 


galloh on both, but not less than 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Cream, 60 cents per gallon but not less | 


' than 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Provision covering fresh or sour milk 
high in butterfat, if more than 6 per 
cent butterfat dutiable as cream at 60 
cents per gallon. | 


Cream containing more than 45 per 
cent butterfat, dutiable as butter. 

Milk evaporated, unsweetened in her- | 
metically sealed containers, 3 cents per | 
pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad | 
valorem. 


Milk, condensed, sweetened, in hermeti- 
cally sealed containers, 4% cents per | 
pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad | 


| valorem. 


All other condensed or evaporated, 3 
cents per pound, but not less than 40 per | 
cent ad valorem. | 

Whole milk powder, 10 cents per pound, 
but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. | 

Cream powder, 14 cents per pound but 
not less than 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Skimmed milk powder, 4 cents per | 
pound, but not less than 60 per cent ad | 
valorem. 

Malted milk and compounds or mix. | 
tures of or substitutes for milk or cream, | 
40 per cent ad valorem. | 

Butter, 15 cents per pound, but not less | 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Oleomargarine and other butter substi- | 
tutes, 15 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Duty Proposed on Cheese 
|And Cheese Substitutes 


Cheese and Cheese Substitutes, Amer- | 
{ican or Cheddar type, 8 cents per 
| pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad} 
jvalorem; Swiss type, 12 cents per,| 
pound but not less than 40 per cent ad 
valorem; all other types, and all pro-| 
cessed cheese, 15 cents per pound but! 





peared on behalf of the Lomen Reindeer | 


The witness asked: that the duties on! 
reindeer meat and venison be increased, | 


in| 
Alaska, he stated, does not conflict with | 


son be increased from 4 to 9 cents a| 


not less than 40 per cent ad valorem; | 
|cheese substitutes, compounds or mix- 
|tures thereof, by whatever process pre- 
‘pared, 15 cents per pound but not less 
; than 40 per cent ad valorem. 
| Wesley H. Bronson, of Boston, Mass.., | 
| representing the New England Dairy- 
; men’s Association, asked for the same 
| increases proposed by Mr. Fuller. 

“What will be the effect of the in- 
creases on the ultimate consumers?” | 
asked Representative Treadway (Rep.), | 
of Stockbridge, Mass. i 

The witness replied that it would | 
mean increased retail prices but he did | 
not think all the taxes would be passed | 
on to consumers. He ‘gave figures, | 
indicating, he said, increasing volumes of | 
western dairy products entering the | 
New England markets, making the ques- 
tion, he said, a national one. He stated 
that the rates had been worked out on | 
the basis of a tariff commission report | 
indicating that the duty on butter should | 
be as high as 15 cents a pound, though | 
the Commission under the law could 
recommend at the time an increase of | 
50 per cent only, from 8 to 12 cents a/| 
pound. 

R. R. Gockley, for the National Co- | 
operative Milk Producers’ Association 
j and the New York Dairymen’s League, | 
submitted a brief on duties applying to 
condensed and evaporated milk. He 
asked that the rates be increased from 
1 to 3 cents a pound on_ sweetened 
condensed milk, 142 to 4% cents on un- 
sweetened, with the provision that duties | 
in no case be less than 40 per cent ad| 
valorem; and 40 per cent ad valorem on | 
all other evaporated or condensed milk. 

M. J. Sheridan, Jr., supported, on be- | 
half of the New Jersey Farm Bureau, 
the proposed schedule of dairy product 
rates. He told of milk being shipped 
from Minneapolis to Florida in a tank 
car and two weeks after arrival was 
in sweet and palatable condition. He 
declared that New Jersey producers 
really thought they should have higher 
duties than requested for milk. 

John Brandt, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
asked that duty on powder from skimmed 
milk be increased to 4 cents a pound,and 
that on whole-milk powder to 10 cents a 
pound. He stressed the proposal that | 
the duty on butter be increased to 15) 
cents a pound because, he said, of greatly 
increased surplus production in other 
countries and the effect on prices, he 
stated, of even small importation. 


Increased Rates 


Proposed on Cheese 

The cheese branch of the national fed- 
eration was spoken for by Carl Haber- 
lach, who asked that the duty on the 
“American” type of cheese be increased 
to 8 cents a pound; that on the “Swiss” | 
type to 12 cents, and that on other kinds 
and substitutes to 15 cents a pound, the 
duty in no case to be less than 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The Fordney-McCumber Act duty on 
all cheese is 5 cents a pound or not less | 
than 25 per cent ad valorem. The Tariff | 
Commission raised the duty on Swiss 
cheese to 71%4 cénts a pound. 

The witness said cheese importations 
amount to $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 a 
year. All kinds can be produced in the 
United ‘States, he stated. 

F, A. Cornira, of Plymouth, Wisc., for 
the Cheese Producers’ Federation, sup- 
ported the proposed duties on cheese. 
Imported cheese, he said, about equals 
all domestic production outside the State 
of Wisconsin. Excess output in other 
producing countries total, he said, about 
150,000,000 pounds, and that increase is 
emake in Southern Hemisphere coun- | 

ries, 

Charles W. Holman, of Washington, 
D. C.,,asked that a duty of 40 per cent | 
ad valorem apply to oil content of raw 
materials, and specific rates equaling 45 
per cent ad valorem to oils and fats cov- | 
ered in paragraphs 701 and 702. 

A. C. Van Norman, for the American | 
Dry Milk Institute, asked that the duty 
on dried skimmed milk be increased in 
the extent of 2% cents a pound. 

E. Lee LeCompte, state game warden | 
of Maryland, asked that game birds, for | 
propagation purposes, be put on the free | 
ist. 

F, E, Gordon, for the Isaac Walton | 
League, endorsed the proposals that | 
game birds, for propagation, and bags 
of killed game, be put on the free list. | 








jduties in indirect trade, British 


Foreign Trade 


Mr. Plummer Urges 
On Indirect Trade 


Member of Shipping Board 
Recommends Legislation to 
Protect American Mer- 
chant Marine. 


Legislation providing for the applica- 
tion of discriminating duties in indirect 
trade has been advocated in connection 
with American shipping by E. C. Plum- 
mer, a member of the Shipping Board. 


Mr. Plummer, who submitted his pro- 
posal to the Second National Confer- 
ence on the American Marine, explained 
his plan as providing merely for pref- 


erential treatment for ships of two coun- | 
tries between which cargoes are being | 
carried over ships of countries which | 


neither produce nor purchase the car- 
goes carried. 


In his proposal to the conference Mr. 
Plummer said: 


“Discriminating duties in indirect trade | 


simply mean that ships of two countries 
between which cargoes are being carried 
shall have a preference over ships of 
countries which neither produce nor pur- 
chase the cargoes carried,” he said. 
“They do not mean that ships of other 
countries shall be excluded from such 
trades. They do mean that such ‘out- 
side’ ships must pay for the privilege 


of sharing in that traffic which their | 
country has not helped to create; just | 


as Canada imposes a higher tariff on 
goods brought in through United States 
ports than she charges when such goods 


| are brought in through Canadian ports. | 


“This is an age-old policy. It was, 
and still is, recognized ‘in Great Britain’s 
commercial treaty with the 
States. 
demand of Canadian shipping interests 
that ‘outside’ ships, engaging in Great 


Lakes grain trade, should be made to pay | 


something for the use of those water- 
ways which Canada and the United States 
support. 

“Since Great Britain’s treaty with the 
United States now leaves Congress free 
to pass a law imposing discriminating 
ships 
will here be used for purposes of illus- 
tration. 


“First: It must be remembered that 
such a law would in no way affect Brit- 
ish vessels while trading between any 


part of the British Empire and the | 


United States. They would come and go 
on an exact equality with United States 
vessels, just as they do now. But in trade 
between the United States and countries 
independent of the British Empire, 


| British ships would be affected. 


“For example: Chile has a line of 
vessels running up to the United States. 
The United States has a line of vessels 
running down to Chile. These United 
States and Chilean vessels, since they 
are engaged in trade between the two 
countries which furnish and purchase 
the cargoes carried. would continue to op- 
erate exactly as they operate now—on 
terms of perfect equality. 

But if a British vessel should enter 
this trade between Chile and the United 
States, evrey time that vessel brought a 
cargo into the United States from Chile, 
its ‘cargo would be charged an extra tar- 
iff tax. 

“This preference in favor of Chilean 
vessels would of course aid Chileans to 
increase the tonnage under their flag; 
would improve their services; and would 
decrease their dependence on forign ves- 


| sels for the handling of Chilean com- 
| merce generally. By Chile’s reaty with 
| the United States, her ships would con- 


tinue free to bring in cargoes from other 
countries just as is now the case. 
“What is true of Chile is true of all 
other South American countries; 
indeed of all nations which, unlike Great 


| Britain, have granted merchant ships of 


the United States full reciprocity by the 
express terms of their trade treaties, 


“as 


Since the high cost of building and 
operating American merchant vessels 
makes it practically impossible for such 
vessels to engage in foreign trade ex- 
cept when aided by Government; and 
since the only justification of Govern- 
ment aid to ships, aside from the needs 


| of our national defense, is the protection 


and development of United States trade 
with foreign nations, merchant vessels 
of the United States are practically lim- 
ited to carrying cargoes to and from the 
United States—direct trade. 

“That trade is in no way affected by 
this proposed legislation. Therefore, the 
timid need not waste time talking so- 


called ‘retaliation.’ 


_ “It will be seen that such legislation 
is very different from the old policy of 


general discriminating duties. As it per- 
| mits “outside” vessels to engage in in- 
| direct trade upon the payment of an 


entra tariff duty, it would help provide 
funds to aid the Post Office Department 
in carrying that financial burden which 
an adequate merchant marine will neces- 
sarily impose upon it.” 

Enactment of the Jones-White law 
“makes certain that America will have a 


| permanent merchant marine,” said Ira 


E. Campbell, general counsel of the 


| American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 


tion. “The measure is the most impor- 
tant marine legislation passed by any na- 
tion at anytime. 

“Under the mail contract provisions of 
the act, 22 contracts were entered inte. 
for carrying mails, with two advertised 
but not yet let. These contracts amount 
to a total of $11,500,000, and provide 
for service to the principle ports over the 
entire world. 

“Under the measure, contracts also 
have been provided for the construction 
of 30 new ships. These new ships make 


|'a beginning of a very satisfactory mer- 


chant marine.” 


Mr. Campbell said the American 


| Steamship Owners’ Association favored 


legislation to give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Board authority to increase 
compensation to American vessels 


| threatened by foreign competition, such 
}as that now existing in the New York- 


Havana trade. “This probably wouid 
never be used,” said he, “ but it would 
arm the American Merchant Marine 
with the weapon necessary to keep for- 
eign competition out. 

Extension of the coastwise laws to the 
Philippines was urged by James H. 
MacLafferty, vice president, Pacific 
American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. MacLafferty recounted the 
present status of the Philippine trade, 


United | 
It was recently voiced in the} 


and | 
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Commerce 


Business Conditions in World Markets 
Are Surveyed by Commerce Department 


Trade in Canada Quiet; Japan Faces Economic Problems; 
Prosperity in Philippines Continues. 


Business conditions in world market 
are reviewed in the weekly survey is- 
sued January 25 by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Trade in Canada is reported quiet, 
with good prospects for Spring activities. 

American exports of textiles have been 
|aided in several countries of the Far 
East by the boycott of Japanese goods 
by Chinese merchants. Many economic 
problems are due for consideration by 
| the Jananese diet, it is reported. 


* General business conditions in the 
| Philippines were excellent, despite lower 
|prices for agricultural commodities. 
Business ‘benefitted from the prosperity 
| carried over from the previous year. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Argentina.— Business in general 
throughout the week was very good and 
economic conditions were satisfactory. 
| The weather was not quite favorable for 
corn but, nevertheless, a large crop is 
| expected locally. 
This year’s imports of tractors are ex- 
| pected to be large. Retail trade in cities 
| was seasonally dull, but sales of farm 
| implements needed to harvest the large 
| crop were good, 
Brazil.—General business throughout 
| the week was slow, but the foreign ex- 





!for fear of becoming stranded on one! 


capacity, with a total output of 208,484 
tons. 

Colombia—The Magdalena river, the 
main artery of transportation from the 
sea coast to the interior, is reported to 
be getting low with the result that some 


of the boats that navigate the lower | 


section of the river from Barranquilla 
to La Dorada have postponed sailing 


of the many sandbars that abound in 
the river. 

The low stage of the river is not un- 
usual for this time of the year, but un- 
fortunately congestion of freight at the 


|important transfer port of La Dorada 


| change was firmer owing to an increase | 


|in the supply of available bills of ex- 
|change. The coffee market was slightly 
more active than during the previous 
week. 

The Rio Light and Power Company 
| has obtained a favorable decision re- 


should enable the company to proceed 
with the installation of the needed tele- 
phone services. 


Belgian Industries 


\In Good Condition 

Belgium.—All of the major industries 
in Belgium are in good condition and 
activity has picked up following the holi- 
day season. The coal situation, formerly 
| very difficult, is much improved. 

The year has started with renewed 
activity in the metallurgical market and 
prices are higher. The Belgian mills are 
expected in the near future to book or- 
ders for 90,000 tons of rails for the Bel- 
gian Congo, Norwegian and Portuguese 
railways. 

Conditions in the plate glass industry 


tory. The artificial Portland cement in- 


local demand is weak. 

The winter weather has brought re- 
newed activity in the leather market and 
retail sales are very active. Sustained 
activity is reported in all branches of the 
textile industry. The flax market, how- 
ever, is sluggish and lace manufacturing 
is less active. 

The clothing industry continues pros- 
perous and department store sales have 
increased moderately. Notwithstanding 
a weak demand, the soap industry is 
operating at normal capacity. 

The building industry has been ex- 
tremely active and the demand for lum- 
ber and construction materials is strong. 
There is a seasonal calm in the automo- 
bile market. Car loadings during De- 
cember were higher. 


British Malaya.—Events of the past 
year revealed the fundamentally sound 
condition of British Malaya and estab- 
lished confidence in the future. The re- 
moval of rubber restriction is generally 
believed to have benefitied the industry 
|and the better-managed estates are ex- 
pected to continue to show profits. 


As the result of lower rubber and tin 
prices, the value of export trade dropped 
20 per cent and import trade was 13 per 
cent lower. The automotive market was 
most affected by unfavorable economic 
conditions. Passenger car imports were 
1,500 units less than in 1927. The out- 
look, however, has improved slightly. 

The boycott of Japanese textiles by 
Chinese firms aided both American and 
European lines, especially American 
duck, which may prove able to withstand 
future competition. Importers anticipate 
increased demand for American hosiery, 


cerning the trade. 


by increasing popularity of American oil 
engines. 
sheets increased and a large shipment 
was received from the United States. 
American hardware and tools retained a 
favorable position in the trade although 
the market was dull. 


_ Owing to increased agricultural activ- 
| ity following the removal of rubber re- 
striction, better demand for fertilizers 


tion of canned goods improved in 1928 
and imports of fresh fruits exceeded all 
records. 


Past year was noteworthy for building 


centuated by extensive work on the naval 
base during 1929. 


Trade in Canada 
Normally Quiet 


Canada—Trade continues 
quiet with general confidence in the 
Spring outiook. Equipment orders 
placed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to January 15 include 2,800 steel box 
cars, 6 

Canadian imports of $1,220,317,000 
during the calendar year 1928 repre- 
sent an increase of 12 per cent over the 
value of imports in 1927. The Decem- 
ber figures reflect the consistently 
higher trend of the preceding months, 
but in exports, the gain in wheat ship- 
ments was almost completely offset by 
a lower valuation and by a decline in 
flour shipments. Exports for the 12 
months of 1928 were valued at $1,349,- 
751,000, an advance of 11 per cent over 
the 1927 return. 

Alberta petroleum production in 1928 
totaled 486,318 barrels, an increase of 
E per cent over production in the pre- 


normally 





vious year. Newsprint mills in Decem- 
ber operated at 82 per cent of rated 


saying that under existing law it is pos- 
| sible for the President, by proclamation, 
|to proclaim the coastwise laws as appli- 
cable to the Philippines. 

American lines now plying to the Phil- 
| ippines total 68 vessels which is “more 
|than adequate to handle the Commerce,” 
he said. ‘here were, however, 127 ves- 
sels of all nations in the trade in 1928, 


remain prosperous and the situation of | 


\the window glass industry is satisfac- | to be profitless, although exports show a 


dustry is still working at full capacity, | 
with a good expert demand, although the | 


and textile dealers are optimistic con- | 


‘Machinery trade in 1928 was yeatured| tween profit and loss. 


Dernand for steel plates and/| 


is expected. Consumption and distribu- | 


activity, which continues and will be ac- | 


| 
| 











has never been cleaned up so that the 
present condition of the river is causing 
the congestion to become worse. 

Greece—Sales of American products 
have made important progress in this 
country. A predominant position has 
been attained by American automobiles, 
while recent figures show that 77 per 
cent of tires sold here, as well as 60 

er cent of the lubricating oil, 

rom the United States. 

The decline in imports of cereals, for 
which the United States is an important 
source of origin, is partly accounted for 
by better crop returns during the past 
year. Production of cereals in 1928 is 
estimated at 865,000 tons as against 
645,000 tons in the previous year, or an 
increase of 34 per cent. 

Japan.—Pending solution of various 
political and financial questions, trade in 
Japan is marked with a policy of watch- 
ful waiting; while the Chinese problems, 


garding the renewal of its contract of| coupled with indecisions on free gold 
1922 with the city of Rio. This renewal| movement, prevent any pronounced im- 


provement in both foreign and domestic 
trade. It is expected that the Diet, meet- 
ing in the latter part of January, will 
consider these important questions, as 
well as higher income taxes, the lumber 
tariff, reduction of the luxury tariff on 
foodstuffs, and the transfer of land and 
business taxes to local governments. 


Inflation in note issue and decline in 
gold reserve are likewise serious prob- 
lems. Foreign loans by semigovernment 
corporations and municipalities are pro- 
posed in order to increase gold reserves. 
Bankers continue to advance conserva- 
tive domestic loans. 

The rice market is still depressed due 
to large domestic crop and heavy stocks. 
However, prospects for demand of 
American rice are encouraging. Sugar 
refining operations are generally claimed 


marked increase. 

Heavy Formosan crops 
favorable factor to flour milling opera- 
tions, with conditions improved through 
sales agreements in home markets and 
larger exports to China. The cement in- 
dustry is proving more profitable, with 
some reduction of surplus stocks. 

Quietness marks the lumber market. 
Stocks are small and the outlook good. 
Importers anticipate no serious effects 
in the application of new tariffs. : 

The paper industry is satisfactory, 
despite reduction in output restriction 
and the possibility of maximum produc- 
tion in the near future. 

Netherland East Indies.—Sales of 
American textiles, especially voiles, ad- 
vanced materially in 1928, totaling $800,- 
000 in value. Imports of textiles from 
all countries increased 19 per cent over 
1927. 

Automobile trade was very active, im- 
ports of passenger cars numbering over 
10,000, and the value of the total auto- 
motive imports increasing 33 per cent. 
Keener. competition is expected in the 
automotive trade in 1929 and improved 
sales, as the business is on a sound fi- 
nancial basis. 

Bus services have been materially ex- 
tended and even greater expansion is ex- 
pected in the near future. Imports of 
machinery advanced 24 per cent in 1928, 
European countries gaining most of the 
increasé, although trade in American oil 
well machinery and tractors showed ex- 
cellent gains. 

In view of plans for extensive planta- 
tion development, prospects for machin- 
ery sales are favorable. The value of 
total import trade increased 15 per cent 
in 1928, due in part to a definite tendency 


|/among natives to buy better goods. 


The first official Dutch estimate of dry 
rubber exports is 224,000 metric tons. 
At year-end prices low-cost production 
estates operated on a profitable basis but 
most others were on the borderline be- 


The year’s sugar crop was 25 per cent 
above that of 1927. Mills are believed 
to have made good- profits and sugar 


| areas are being extended. 


Fleet Brings Activity. 


'To Panama Business 


Panama.—Business in Panama has be- 
come more active as a result of the ar- 
rival of the United States fleet. 

Excise taxes collected during the year 
1928 amounted to $1,811,000, an increase 


| of $117,000 over the previous year. 


The Canal Zone authorities will com- 
mence during February the construction 
of cottages and living quarters involv- 
ing an expenditure of $300,000. 

The steamship San Jose has inaugu- 


rated a freight and passenger service be- | 
i |above 1927 and nearly 11 


tween Panama City and Chiriqui. 
Philippine Islands.—General business 
was excellent in 1928 despite lower ag- 
ricultural prices. Production was high 
and business benefitted from prosperity 
carried over from the previous year. Al- 


though no marked improvement in trade | 


is expected in 1929, current conditions 
indicate that the present level of busi- 
ness activity will be continued. 

Import trade in 1928, of which the 
United States supplied 71 per cent, was 
valued at approximately $135,000,000 or 
an increase of 12 per cent over 1927. 
Exports, of which the United States 
took 74 per cent, amounted to $150,- 
000,000, 

Automotive trade reached the highest 
value on record, imports of all motor 
cars and accessories totaling $5,000,000. 
The chief increase was in imports of 
trucks. 

Increased use of motor buses offered 
the railroads serious competition during 
the year. Automobile tires were the 
only important item in the import trade 
which declined but the lower imports 
relieved the overstocked condition of the 
market and t.ade in tires improved as 
a result. 

The cotton textile market was highly 
competitive, with eonasally small profits, 
except for some of the larger Chinese 
dealers. Imports of cotton cloths in- 
creased substantially and.the United 
States secured a large share of the trade 

Trade in iron and steel and machinery 


came | 


present a/| 


| 














Revised Estimates 
Reduced for World 


Production of Wheat 


Yield Larger Than in 1927 
By 5.6 Per Cent Forecast, 
However, in Reports of 
44. Countries. 


The 1928 wheat production in 44 coun- 
tries is now reported at 3,620,761,000 
bushels, an increase of 5.6 per cent over 
the 3,428,048,000 bushels produced in 


| these countries in 1927, a reduction from 
|the estimate previously announced, it 


was stated January 25 by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
Reports on areas sown to winter grain 


|are, as yet, very incomplete. The area 


sown'in Czechoslovakia is estimated at 
1,481,000 acres. an increase of 2 per 
cent over the 1928 area. 


Prussia, which accounts for over half 
of the winter wheat area in. Germany, 
reports an increase of 0.6 per cent. The 
area sown in Bulgaria is 2,619,000 acres, 
or a decrease of 5 per cent. 


Acreage Short in Ukraine, 

The area sown to all fall cereals in 
Ukraine fell below the plans for the 
season, as only 92 per cent of the in- 
tended area was sown, according to 
cabled advices from Agricultural Com- 
missioner Steere at Berlin. The govern- 
ment, however, is planning on a spring 
area of approximately 120,000,000 acres 
in the R. S. F. S. R., which includes all 
the important grain regions exclusive of 
the Ukraine, and is emphasizing the ne- 
cessity of planting wheat. 


The area sown to wheat in the Punjab, 
India, for the 1929 harvest is estimated 
at 10,747,000 acres, which compares 
with 10,304,000 acres in 1928 and 10,- 
626.000 acres in 1927. The Punjab is one 
of the most important wheat producing 
provinces of India, representing about 
one-third of the total wheat acreage. 
The condition of the crop is reported at 
94 per cent of normal. 

European growing conditions.~Severe 
cold weather was general over Europe 
during the week ended January 17 and 
it is feared that the winter cereals in 
parts of Rumania, Italy and France have 
suffered, according to a cable from Ag- 
ricultural Commissioner Steere at Ber- 
lin. Northern and central Europe had 
considerable snow during the week. 


Movement to Market. 

United States.—The exports of wheat, 
including flour, from the United States 
from July 1 to January 12 were 104,252,- 
000 bushels, against 159,886,000 bushels 
during the corresponding period last sea- 
son. The exports during the week ended 
January 12 were 1,579,000 bushels, 
against 1,878,000 bushels the previous 
week, and 2,172,000 bushels a year ago. 

Canada.—Stocks of wheat in store in 
the western grain-inspection division of 
Canada increased 2,773,000 bushels dur- 
ing the week, to 144,443,000 bushels on 
January 11, against 102,878,000 bushels 
a year ago. Last season stocks reached 
the highest point on March 16, when 
121,526,000 bushels were in store. 

Total receipts of wheat at Fort Wil- 
liam, Port Arthur, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert for the season to January 11 were 
302,632,000 bushels, and shipments were 
271,880,000 bushels. 


Procurements in Russia. 


Russia. — Russian grain procurements 
from July 1 to January 1 were 6,399,000 
short tons, against 5,639,000 short tons 
during the same period last year, ac- 


jcording to a cable from Agricultural 


Commissioner L. V. Steere at Berlin. 
Procurements during December were 
1,107,000 short tons, an increase of 20,- 
000 short tons over November. 

The eastern regions furnished 56 per 
cent of the total December procurements, 
and the commissariat of trade has in- 
creased the plans for future procure- 
ments in these regions by 772,000 short 
tons. 

Reports of procurings during the pres- 
ent month indicate a decline in the 
greater part of the country and increas- 
ing agitation for renewed energy in the 
procuring work with rumors of a social 
boycott and of cooperatives stopping the 
sale of manufactured goods to peasants 
who do not deliver their grain to the 
procuring agencies. 

There are also rumors of bread specu- 
lations, with reported shipments from 
the cities. 


was very active, with especially in- 
creased demand for roofing materials and 
for sugar machinery. Business in elec- 
trical equipment was about 25 per cent 
above that of 1927 and trade in paper, 
leather, and c‘garettes improved. The 
market for foodstuffs was generally 
satisfactory. 

Sugar production was the. largest on 
record but the vaMue of exports was con- 
siderably under that of 1927. Centrals, 
however, are reported to have made fair 
profits at the lower prices. Exports of 
abaca were heavy but also lower in 
value. 

The total value of all coconut prod- 
ucts exported, however, was 8 per cent 
Der cent 
greater than the value of sugar ship- 
ments in 1928. Exports of leaf tobacco 
dropped about 10 per cent and ship- 
ments of cigars increased slightly. 

Latest estimates of the typhoen dam- 
age nlace the value of crops and prop- 
erty permanently destroyed at $25,000,- 
000 and the agricultural loss for the next 
two years at the same figure. 

Money was plentiful in 1928, credit 
conditions showed general improvements, 
and banks had a good year. Preliminary 
reports indicate a satisfactory surplus of 
government revenues. 

Rumania.—Freliminary data on for- 
eign trade for the first 11 months of 
1928, lately published by the Ministry 
of Finance, on the basis of customs re- 
turns indicate a debit balance of 5,- 
078,705,000 lei (average rate of ex- 
change, $0.0061), imports totaling 30,- 
031,904,000 lei, against 24,953,200,000 lei 
of exports. 

Compared with the foreign trade op- 
erations for the same period of 1927, 
the foregoing figures represent decreases 
of 9,974,000,000 lei (29 per cent) in ex- 
ports, and 1,113,122,000 lei (4 per cent) 
in imports, the adverse balance being in 
contrast to the favorable balance of 3,- 
782,569,000 lei in 1927. The sharp ad- 
verse turn in the trade balance is ac- 
counted for chiefly by the heavy drop 
(about two thirds), in exports of cereals, 
resulting from the greatly reduced yield 
of the 1928 crops. 
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Railroads 


Marine Conference 
Advocates Load Line 
For American Ships 


Additional Compensation to 
Owners of Mail Lines to 
Meet Foreign Com- 
petition Urged. 


Resolutions, one advocating legislation 
requiring a standard “load-line” for 
American ships and another authorizing 
the Postmaster General to increase com- 
pensation to American ships, for carry- 
ing mail when those ships meet foreign- 
flag competition, have been adopted by 
the Second National Conference on 
American Merchant Marine which _con- 
cluded its session in Washington, D. C. 
January 24. : 

The full text of the resolution recom- 
mending the load line follows: 

“For many years, efforts have been 
intermittently made to secure legislation 
in the United States that would impose 
some legal limit beyond which American 
vessels should not be loaded. 

Adopted by Other Nations. — 

“Meantime other maritime nations, 
and notably England, ‘have established 
by law regulations governing the load- 
ing of ships. That American vessels have 
been permitted to enter the ports- of 
countries where such regulations are in 
force has been due to the courtesy of | 
those countries. Had each country made | 
the same requirement of American ves- 
sels that it made of its own, American 
vessels would either have adopted the} 
load water line marks of that country 
or suffered exclusion from its ports. 

“This Conference believes that the) 
United States should no longer remain 
an exception among maritime nations 
relative to this question. Therefore it is 

“Resolved, That Congress be, and _ it 
hereby is, urged to take early action 
upon legislation now pending respecting | 
the establishment of load line for Ameri- 
can vessels, with such amendments as} 
will conserve the interests of all classes 
of ship owners, including those in the 
Great’ Lakes.” 2 ; 

The full text of the resolution regard- 
ing the granting of additional compensa- 
tion to American shipowners for carry- 
ing mail on a route where a foreign com- 
petitor imperils the American line fol- 
lows: ; 

Whereas it appears that American 
steamship services essential to the for- 
eign trade of the United States and the 
carriage of its overseas mails, for the 
maintenance of which the United States 
has entered into mail contracts with 
American citizens, are now being, and} 
may hereafter be, subjected to sudden | 
and unusual competition \by foreign-flag | 
ships, which competition may be so se- 
vere as to make it impossible for the 
owners of the ships to continue the op- 
eration and maintenance of such services; 
and 

Whereas the interest and welfare. of 
the United States demand that the con- 
tinued operation of such services be 
maintained by and with the aid of such 
additional mail compensation, or through 
the modification of the mail contracts 
as shall be found necessary and advis- 
able by the Postmaster General and the 
United States Shipping Board; now, 
therefore, be it resolved by this confer- 
ence that legislation substantially along 
the lines hereinafter set forth be en- 
acted: 


Inquiry Authorized. 

(1) That upon the written request of 
any American citizen under contract with 
the United States to operate and main- 
tain a mail route the United States Ship- 
ping Board is authorized and directed to 
investigate the conditions prevailing in| 
the route, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether there is such an increase 
in the amount, character or severity of 
the competition by foreign ships, as com- 
pared with the competition existing or 
contemplated at the time the aforesaid 
agreement was entered into with the 
Postmaster General, as to imperil the! 
successful operation, maintenance and} 
development of the route in accordance} 
with the requirements of the agreement 
with the Postmaster General. 

(2) That if the Shipping Board finds 
that the succesful operation, maintenance 
and development of the mail route is 
imperiled by an increase or change in 
the volume, character, or severity of the 
competition of foreign ships, the Board 
shall certify such findings to the Post- 
master General, and shall submit there- 
with all information necessary to advise 
the*Postmaster General as to any change 
in the amount and conditions of the con- 
tract required to assure the successful 


| Coal 


Joint Rates and Throug 
On Traffic Over Warrior River Barge Line 


Basis 


Publication of an order adopted 
by the I. C. C. prescribing through 
routes, maximum differential barge- 
and-rail rates, and reasonable divi- 
sion of such rates on traffic between 
New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., 
on the one hand and points on the 
Southern Railway System in Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia 
on the other, moving over the War- 
rior River, division of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation via Birm- 
ingham, Ala., was begun in the is- 
sue of January 25. 

The full text of the findings of the 
Commission, as written by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, continues: 


The rule to be followed in determining 


reasonable limits of circuity will be 
further considered below in connection 
with the subject of differentials. 


In the present connection, however, 
one other contention which complainant | 
makes ought to be considered. It is! 
pointed out that the lines of the Southern! 
system between Ensley and the interior! 
points in question participate in all-rail | 
through routes and joint rates to and} 
from New Orleans and Mobile, without! 
regard to their circuity, and the conten. | 
tion follows that it is undue preference | 
under section 3 to join with connecting; 
rail lines in such routes and rates and| 
not to join with complainant. 


In reply, defendants state that while| 
shipments may be routed over their cir- | 
cuitous lines, as a matter of fact they 
do not solicit such traffic and little 
actually moves. It is evident that a find-| 
ing under section 3 would be of no prac-| 
tical benefit to complainant. 

Defendants would have the alternative! 


|the tariffs may be unrestricted so that 


1922, 


Cotton 

Coffee Yat ee 

Iron and steel articles 
Lumber 

Manganese ore 

Salt Seweéastkestiaseess 
OO EPO reer ee 
NE ccc asccwseaes 
Other freight 


1,54 


41 


Total 


has been no great increase in the total 
tonnage handled, the movement of 
manganese ore and coal, which are low- 
rated bulk commodities, has decreased. 
In 1922 those commodities comprised 60} 
per cent of the total movement, and} 
in 1926, but 22 per cent. 

In 1926 the operating deficit per ton 
of freight handled by the Warrior River 
service was 98 cents, and for the first | 
four months of 1927 it was 80 cents.} 
These deficits are substantially less than 
in former years, but complainant states 
that this decrease should not be taken! 


Prescribed for Reasonable Division of Receipts Be- 
tween Southern Railway and Waterways Firm. 


| rate from New Orleans’ to Spartanburg, | valued at $32,927,796 in 1927. 
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Barge Lines 


h Routes Are Fixed _| Anthracite Exports | 


In 1928 Showed Gain 


Over Previous Year 


Soft Coal Shipments De- 
clined; Increases Recorded 
In Petroleum and 
Products. 


tof removing the undue prejudice by 
withdrawing from these circuitous all- 
rail routes in which they participate 
with connecting lines, and as they have 
routes of their own to both New Orleans 
}and Mobile, this is no doubt the alterna- 
tive that they would adopt. ; a : 
As aforesaid, complainant wishes} American exports of anthracite showed 
barge-rail rates prescribed which will be|a slight increase while exports of bitu- 
determined in each instance by deducting | minous coal fell off in 1928 as compared 
from the corresponding all-rail rate aj|with 1927, according to figures made 
differeiatial equal to 20 per cent of the| public on January 25 py the Department 
all-rail rate on the same traffic between of Commerce. 
Birmingham and New Orleans or Mobile,; Domestic exports of anthracite coal 
as _the case may be. .,|amounted to 2,979,214 tons, valued at 
For example, the first-class all-rail | $39656,523, against 2,969,203 tons, 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of George F. 

cley, publicity director of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, on 
January 18 before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities, was begun in the 
issue of January 25 and concludes as 
follows, together with excerpts from 
transcript of other testimony on 
Januar 18: 


Q. In the minutes of the meeting of 
| association had registered a protest 
against a statement regarding utilities 
which had appeared in a short story 
printed in a magazine. It appears in 
the same connection that an effort will 
be made to keep all such statements out 
of popular fiction. Please look at the 
| exhibit where that reference appears and 
| tell me, if you know, what the statement 


S. C., is $1.87, and the peeeres first- 
class barge-rail rate would be cents a dia Se e 

less, or $1.60. The fifth-class differential ee ve po rare oS ee 
would be 12 cents, and the tenth-class | ree in 1927 ea ° 
would be 6 cents. The all-rail rate on} . : 


Bituminous coal exports aggregated 


i September 1, 1920, it appears that the A 


| rate would be 44.5 cents, 
| 6.5 cents. 


-++ 111,158 
8,039 


30,244 
44,891 
15,720 
6,338 
16,942 
25,058 
ee Gah atare a'sStca 1s'aia-6 Son ee ore ea nee: 
It will be noted that although there; 


| sugar is 51 cents, and the barge-rail 
a difference of 


From Mobile to Spartanburg, the dif- 
ferentials would be slightly less. Thus 


they would be 23.5 cents on first class, | 


10.5 cents on fifth class, and 5.5 cents 
on tenth class. 

Any lower differentials than those 
proposed would be insufficient, complain- 
ant contends, to attract traffic to the 
barge line, owing to its slow and incon- 
venient service. Upstream tows’ to 


| Birmingport average approximately 12.5) 


days from New Orleans and 10 days from 
Mobile. 


Five Years’ Summary 
Of Barge Line Traffic 
The principal commodities transported 


by the Warrior River division of the 
barge line during the years 1922 


| 1926, inclusive, are shown in the follow- 


ing table: 


1923. 
133,247 
383 
571 
35,034 
1,256 
46,416 
5,669 


1924. 
83,678 
718 
877 
50,200 
11,473 
32,031 
4,141 
5,361 
22,566 
12,300 


1925. 
26,463 
3,403 
478 
70,166 
14,967 
37,942 
2,888 
21,167 
21,806 
32,184 


1926. 
39,658 
17,668 
2 
85,368 
17,045 
25,614 

4,311 
54,171 
27,012 
25,481 


2 


222,345 231,464 296,929 


average haul in the neighborhood of 529 
miles. 

This rough approximation suggests a 
measure of economy in the water serv- 
Ice, as compared with rail transporta- 


tion, but not as great a measure, taking | 


into consideration the length of ‘he av- 


erage haul, as might have been supposed. | 
It must be borne in mind that a sub-! 


stantial measure of economy in ton-mile 
costs is necessary merely to counterbal- 
ance the length of the barge line’s routes 
as compared with the direct rail routes. 
Thus its distance from New Orleans to 


601! 


is about 7.7 mills per ton-mile for an! 


American exports of coke totaled 980,- 
059 tons, valued at $7,394,581 against 
; 720,236 tons, valued at $5,430,704 in 1927. 
1 Petroleum Exports. 

Exports of crude petroleum amounte 
to 18,961,362 barrels, valued at $26,786,-| 
| 248, against 15,843,405 barrels, at $25,- 
| 944,489 in 1927. 


Shipments abroad of refined petroleum, 


| totaled 126,186,841 barrels, valued at, 
| $464,899,317, against 115,398,860 barrels, 
valued at $429,663,343 in 1927. 

| Exports of gasoline, naphtha and other 
light products totaled 51,756,533 barrels, 
| valued at $231,969.946, against 43,334,-| 
1164 barrels valued at $209,838,685 in 
a." 

Exports of illuminating oils aggre- 
gated 21,852,626 barrels, valued at $93,- 
477,916, against 19,352.102 barrels, val-| 
ued at $79,305,008 in 1927. — 

Shipments of gas and fuel oil amounted | 
!to 41,558,367 barrels, valued at $45,797,-| 
| 151, against 42,963,180 barrels, valued at} 
| $49,801,802 in 1927. ; | 
|" Shipments of lubricating oils totaled) 
, 10,849,541 barrels, valued at $91,591,415, 
against 9,605,757 barrels, valued at $88,- 
843,128 in 1927. 
| Exports of other refined petroleum 
| products totaled 169,774 barrels, valued | 
lat $2,062,889, against 143,657 barrels, 
| valued at $1,876,719 in 1927. | 

Exports of paraffin wax totaled 392,- 
' 648,443 pounds, valued at $16,863,258, 
jagainst 340,422,834 pounds, valued at 


| 


was in the short story that was objec- 
tionable to the association. 

A. That was not a short story, as I 
recall it. That was a full length novel 
by Holman Day on the Maine water 
power situation, afterwards published in 
book form, and one part of the novel 
| dealt with a fictitious water-power mag- 
nate who was trying to grab all the 
water powers in Maine, and it was a very 
unfair picture of the electric light and 
power industry from our viewpoint. 


Protest Was Lodged 


‘With Magazine Publishers 


Q. Do you know whether the thing 
was done that the minutes said will be 
done; that is, that an effort will be made 
to keep such statements out of popular 
fiction? A. I think the wish was 
stronger than any action that ever could 
be taken in a thing like that. I do not 
know of any such action ever having 
been taken. 

Q. Well, the protest had been lodged 
with the publishers of the magazine in 
which the story appeared? A. That is 
true, 

Q. Now, do you know of any further 
efforts that were made to keep similar 
statements out of popular fiction? A. 
I do not. 

Q. There have been various references 
made to the Murray & Flood report 





; $15,034,424. 


} 


Rate Decisions 
of the 
Interstat2 Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
January 25 by the Interstate Commerce | 
| Commission are summarized as follows: 
| No. 12357—Ogden Packing & Provision 


from time to time. You have now pro- 
duced for us, have you not, certain let- 
ters and vouchers that relate to that 
matter? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Let us see what these are. First, 
we have an original letter from Mr. 
Murray to you, or is it a copy? A. That 
is a copy. 

Q. Does that state the terms under 
which the investigation was undertaken? 
A. Yes, sir. 


in the United States versus the Ontario 
plan, was it not? A. The subject is on 


Q. The subject was private ownership | 


oP cd | 1 think : I shoul ad it into the 
Company v. Denver & Rio Grande Rail- | perhaps I should re to 


as indicating that the revenues will soon! Birmingham is 602 _miles as compared 
equal or exceed operating expenses. Op-| With the short-rail distance of 355 miles. 
eration, it is said, has been placed upon| The similar comparative distances from 
practically as economical a basis as pos-; Mobile are 437 and 258 miles, respec- 


|the size of the tows and make the serv- | 





operation, maintenance and development 
of the route by the citizen under contract 
therefor in the face of the then-existing 
competition. 

(3) That upon the receipt of such find- 
ings and report from the Shipping Board 
the Postmaster General is authorized 
and directed to increase the mail com- 
pensation then being paid to the citizen 
operating such mail route by such an 
amount and for such period of time as 
shall be found necessary to enable such 
citizen to successfully operate, maintain 
and develop the route; or may otherwise 
modify the contract as shall be deemed 
advisable to meet the existing emergency 
and as agreed between the parties to 
the contracts. 


Canadian Airways 


To Expand Service 


Fleet of Tri-motored Airplanes 
To Be Added in Spring. 


Addition of a fieet of tri-motored 
planes to take care of anticipated busi- 
ness in the spring is planned by the 
Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd., which 
operates a passenger and air mail service 
between Montreal-Albany and Albany- 
New York, the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Montreal, L. A. France, has 
informed the Department of Commerce. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd., 
inaugurated an air mail and passenger 
service between Montreal, Albany and 
New York on October 1, 1928. Results 
for the first three months of operations 
were completed without loss of mail or 
injury to passengers. During this period 
some 45,500 miles were flown during day 
and night Passengers carried between 
Montreal and New York totaled 165, 
while 259 made the Montreal-Albany or 
New York-Albany trip. 

Some 30,500 pounds of mail were car- 





a 
Me 


sible, ; 

Over the last eight years, the size and' 
capacity of tows have been gradually 
increased from four barges with a maxi- | 
mum capacity of 3,500 tons each. The | 
dimensions of the locks and the narrow} 
and crooked portions of the stream limit | 


| 
' 


ice much slower and more restricted than 
it is on the Mississippi River. 

It is doubtful, complainant states, 
whether any substantial increase in ton- | 
nage can be secured unless the interior! 
territory from and to which joint rates | 
are maintained is materially enlarged, 
and in this connection it is stated that 
approximately 60 per cent of the ton- 
nage transported by the Mississippi | 
River service originates at or is destined | 
to interior points, whereas but 20 per 
cent of the tonnage transported by the 
Warrior River service originates at or is 
destined to points beyond the Birming- 
ham district. 

An increase in tonnage would not pro- 
portionately increase its operating costs, | 
and hence complainant is anxious to! 
teach the additional territory here in| 
issue, 


Information on Operating 
Costs Is Fragmentary 


Information of record in regard to op- 
erating costs of the Warrior River 
service is fragmentary and incomplete. | 
It is shown that 296,929 tons of freight; 
were handled in 1926 at an average op- 
erating. cost, including all»wance for de- 
preciation, of $3.19 per ton. Ton-miles 
are not given, but it seems possible to 
arrive at a rough approximation of the 
ton-mile cost. The haul to Birmingport 
is 584 miles from New Orleans and 419 
miles from Mobile. | 

Evidence introduced by the Southern 


' tively. 


Decrease in Costs 
Since 1922 Shown 


However, it is probably true that with 
a greater volume of traffic the unit costs 
of the Warrior River service would be 
decreased. They have, in fact, decreased 
progressively since 1922, as is shown by 
the following table of operating costs, 
including depreciation, per ton: 

1922, $3.80; 1923, $3.75; 1924, $3.59; 
1925, $3.24; 1926, $3.19; 1927 (four 
months), $3.05. 

It will be noted that the latest avail- 
able cost of record, that for the first 
four months of 1927, is substantially 
lower than the cost for 1926. 

Much testimony was offered in sup- 
port of or in opposition to the proposed 
rates. The interveners for complainant 
contend that the refusal of defendants 


; to participate with the barge line in the | 


joint rates sought places shippers at 
New Orleans at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with shippers at New York, N. 
Y., Baltimore, Md., and other north At- 
lantic ports from which there are numer- 
ous differential water-rail class and com- 
modity rates to destinations on de- 
defendants’ lines, north and east of At- 
lanta. 

Shippers of heavy-loading commodi- 
ties, such as rice, sugar and salt from 
New Orleans and points in that vicinity, 
testified that they are at present using 
the barge route to the destinations to 
which barge-rail rates are maintained 
and that the establishment of the rates 
sought will enable them to extend their 
territory of distribution. 

Defendants contend, on the other hand, 
that such an adjustment as the barge 
line seeks would discriminate against the 
north Atlantic ports and in favor of New 


road Company Director yeneral, as 
Agent et al. Decided January 7, 1929. 
Previous findings that the rates on fresh | 
meats and packing-house products, in car- 
| loads, from Ogden, Utah, and rates on the 
same commodities and on by-products of 
! livestock from Reno, Nev., to destinations 
lin California, were not and are not unrea- 
| sonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly | 
| prejudicial, affirmed. Complaints dismissed. } 
| Former report, 101 I. C. C. 258, affirmed. 
| No. 19933.—Gurney Heater Manufacturing 
| Company v. Boston & Albany Railroad 
Company. Decided January 15, 1929. 
Rate on imported pig iron, in carloads, } 
| from East Boston, Mass., to Framingham, 
Mass., prior to July 1, 1926, found not un- | 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
!No. 20110—Blue Diamond Company v. 
| Western Pacific Railroad Company et al. 
Decided January 15, 1929. 
| Rates on plaster and plaster products, 
iin carloads, from Los Angeles, Calif., to 
| destinations on the Southern Pacific in 
| Oregon found not unreasonable but unduly 
| prejudicial to the extent pointed out in 
ithe report. Undue prejudice ordered re-| 
moved. 


| British Coal Mines 
Use More Electricity 


| 
oe ee 
\Increase Is Noted in Number of 


Cutting Machines. 

| 

| British coal mines are using a steadily 
increasing quantity of electrical coal-cut- | 
ting machines, as well as increased elec- 
| trical equipment in general, according to 
la statement made public January 25 
| based upon a report from Homer S. Fox, 
| Trade Commissioner at London. The 
| statement in full text follows: ; 

| Report of the British electrical in- 
spector of mines for the calendar year 
| 1927, which has recently been issued, 
; Shows that only 1,797 electricatly gper- 
| ated coal-cutting machines were in use 
|in 1918, but that 3,478 were employed in 


|record correctly. 


Q. The pamphlet, which is Exhibit 38, 
is entitled “Government Owned and Con- 
trolled Compared with Privately Owned 
and Regulated Electric Light Utilities in 
the United States and Canada?” A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, the Ontario plan involves a 
feature of rural electrification, does it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the claims that have been made 
for the accomplishment of rural elec- 
trification in Ontario have furnished 
some of the reasons for the interest of 
the N. E, L. A. in the same subject in 
this country, have they not? A. That 
is quite a broad question. I would say 
yes, some of the interest, but not pri- 
marily the interest. The primary in- 
terest is the development of the electric 
load on the farm. 

Q. The advocates of municipal owner- 
ship have preached to the farmers from 
time to time the benefits that municipal 
operation has given the farmers in On- 
tario? <A. Because of the 50 per cent 
government subsidy up there, yes. 

Q. I am not asking you why, and I 
think it would be better to just answer 
the question, Mr. Oxley. Now, they 
have urged those claims and stated them 
tothe farmers of this country and stated 
the same in support of their advocacy 
of government ownership, have they 
not? A. They have. 

Q. And part of the interest of the 
N. E. L. A. in rural electrification is an 
effort to offset that argument, is it not? 
A. I would say a very minor part, prac- 
tically none. 

Q. At any rate, you have undertaken 
to convince the rural population that the 
clams made for the Ontario situation 
are not well fourded, have you not? A. 
We have. 


Investigators Paid 


$8,830 for Report 
Q. Can you tell us the total sum that 


AvtHorzen STATEMENTS ONT.Y ARE PRESENTED Herein, — 
Pususuep Wurnout COMMENT By THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Public 


Protest Lodged Against Novel by Utilities 
As Presenting Unfair Picture of Industry 


Publicity Director of N. E. L. A. Explains Payments Made 
For Study of Ontario Power Situation. 


Q. Was this the only printing of that 
report? A. I believe it was but I cannot 
say offhand. 

Q. Was there a synopsis of it or a con- 
densed version of it printed vy your 
association? A. A mimeographed syn- 
opsis. 

Q. Do you know, approximately, how 
many copies of that were made and dis- 
tributed 2? A. I would say 2,500. 

Q. You have brought us a photostat 

of a check which is now marked 4142? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. What does that show? 
check on the face of it shows that it 
was paid to John D. Sherman, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Obviously, it was an error and should 
have been .made out to Mrs. John D. 
Sherman as president of the General 
Federation. 

Q. How is it endorsed? A. It is en- 
dorsed “John D. Sherman, by Mrs. John 
D. Sherman, president, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, by Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Weitz, acting secretary to Mrs. 
Sherman.” 

Q. I suppose the point is that the 
money went to the General Federation ? 
A. The money went to the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Q. And making it out to Mr. Sher- 
|man Was an error? A. It was a clerical 
| error. 


Professor Explains 
Utilities’ Connection 
M. G. Glaeser, being called as a wit- 
| sioner, testified as follows: 
Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 


\In Madison, Wisconsin. 

Q. You are connected with what uni- 
versity? A. With the University of Wis- 
;consin, Economics Department. 

Q. When did your present connection 
with the University of Wisconsin begin ? 
A. My present connection began in 1919, 
|late in 1919; although I had been previ- 
ously connected with the University for 
a short period during the academic year 
1917-1918. 

_Q. Back of 1917, had you been asso- 
ciated as an instructor or lecturer of any 
other university? A. I had not. 

_Q. Had you been or were you at some 
time associated with or employed by a 
power company? A. Yes. 

Q. What company was that? A. I 
| was employed by the Milwaukee Electric 

Railway & Light Company, beginning 
|June 1, 1918, until somewhere in the 

neighborhood of September of that year. 
| Then again, after a lapse of a year, 
jWhich I spent at Harvard University 
completing my graduate work, from, 





rectly, to about in November—or prob- 
ably it was October; I have forgotten 
the dates now—when I was called to 


|the pamphlet. I cannot give it correctly. | Madison. 


Q.. Was there a time when you were 
associated with the Institute for Research 
. oo Economics and Public Utilities ? 

. Yes. 

Q. When did that begin ? 

A. That began, I should say, about a 
year or two after my second connection 
with the University of Wisconsin. You 
must understand that the Institute was 
not organized until some time after my 
first going to Wisconsin, because the oc- 
casion for my original going there was 
an appropriation made by Dr. Ely from, 
I think, a research fund of the univer- 
sity, giving him $1,000 for the position 
of a research instructor, and, together 
with such other funds: as he had from 
an organization called the Wisconsin 
Fund for Agricultural Legislation, I 
think, he paid my salary as a research 
instructor, but it was a university ap- 
pointment. 

. The Institute, then, was founded 
about what year? A. I think it was in 
1922, somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Q. It was first known as the Institute 
for Research in Land Economics was it 
not? A. That is right; in Land 
Ecohomies. 

. It was first operated as a part of 
the Wisconsin University ? 

A. Well, that would be difficult to 
state affirmatively, because it was what 
you might call a personal union, namely, 
the Institute was organized as a separate 
research organization with its own Board 
of Trustees, but through the fact that 
Dr. Ely, who was on the Board and was 
a director and also a professor at the 
University, and the authorities at the 
University agreed about the organization 
of that. Institute and supplied it with 
certain facilities, you might say it was 
affiliated. 

Q. The money part came from where ? 

A. I cannot say where the money came 
from originally. My impression is that 
there was some source of income from 
private persons. I never was fully con- 





versant with the financial dealings of the- 


Institution itself, but my impression is 


A. This | 


|ness, Was duly sworn by the Commis- | 


|Your home is where, Mr. Glaeser? A. | 


Utilities 
Wheeling Railroad 


Ordered to Abandon 
Cleveland Station 


1. C. C. Directs Carrier to Use 
Facilities of Two Other 
Railroads Tem- 
porarily. 


[Contizzxed from Page 2.) 
poses set forth in the preceding para- 
graph because of the unsafe condition 
or its Ontario Street Passenger Station 
| making the further use thereof a possi- 
ble hazard to the public, and 

It further appearing, that said Wheel- 
jing & Lake Exrie Railway Commpany has 
| filed with the Commission under Finance 
Dockets Nos. 7298 and 7299 petitions re- 
| questing certificate for public conve- 
nience and mecessity authorizing it to 
| operate temporarily in the Superior 
Avenue Station of the Erie Railroad 
Company; and for a period of 100 years 
to accept passenger station facilities and 
| service in the new Union Depot of the 
| Cleveland Terminals Company; and to 
|abandon its Ontario Street Passenger 
Station, and 

It further appearing, that the City of 
Cleveland will not issue a permit for the 
necessary repairs to floors and supports 
of said Ontario Street Passenger Station 
| for reasons set forth in said application, 
| and 

It further appearing, that Ly reason 
| of said unsafe condition of said Ontario 
| Street Passenger Station of the appli- 
| cant a possible public hazard and emer- 
gency is created which requires the im- 
mediate actiom of the Commission, and 

Consent of Other Roads. , 

It further appearing, from said appli- 
cation that the applicant has secured the 
consent of the Erie Railroad Company 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago &'St. 
| Louis Railway Company, for the joint 
|use of necessary tracks, and facilities 
to accomplish the purposes set forth in 
said application. | 

It is therefore ordered and direced, 
effective forth with that the applicant, the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Com- 
pany, be, and it is hereby, authorized to 
temporarily discontinue the operation of 
its passenger trains in passenger and 
| allied services into and out of its On- 
tario Street Passenger Station in the 
City of Cleveland, and over the tracks 
leading to such station as fullyy described 
in the application, and. 

It is further ordered, that the appli- 
eant, the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way Company, be, and it is hereby, au- 
thorized to Operate in passenger and 
allied services the tracks and station fa- 





| cilities of the Erie Railroad Company 


and the tracks of the Clevelamd, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 





I } 
think, July, if my memory serves me cor- | 


also indicates that about two-thirds of Orleans and Mobile | 1927, 


was paid by the N. E. L. A. to Murray|that he got the money from certain 


the tonnage originates at or is destined 
to New Orleans, the remainder moving! 
to or from Mobile. Using this as th: 
ratio, the average haul is probably in 
the neighborhood of 529 miles, which 
would make the ton-mile operating cost | 
about 6 mills per ton-mile. The total 
investment of the Mississippi-Warrior 


service at the end of the year was about! 


$12,000,000, after deductin 
tion reserve. 

There is no division of record between 
the investment used on the Mississippi 
and that used on the Warrior, but it is 
shown that there were 
equipment on the former and 72 on the 
latter. Dividing the investment in this 
ratio produces $4,344,000 for the Warrior 
River service, and if carrying charges 
are figured at 6 per cent, which is prob- 
ably high, the total for the year would 
be $261,640, or about 88 cents per ton. 
Adding this to the $3.19 operating cost 


g the deprecia- 


;in 


127 units of! 


While there are: 
water-rail rates from New York, for! 
example, to part of Carolina territory, 
in no instance, they say, are the differen- | 
tials under the all-rail rates as great! 
as the barge line here proposes... . i 


| The question here is what is “reason-| 


able” as a “maximum” in the situation 
with which we are dealing and under the | 
circumstances presented. In fixing rates ' 
over new routes which can only be used 
competition with old, established 
routes, we think it clear that this maxi- |, 
mum limit must of necessity be fixed 
by reference and ®lation to the rates 
which have either been established by | 
public authority or are voluntarily main- | 
tained by the carrier over the existing | 
routes, 

To be continued in the issue of 

January 28. 





makes $4.07, total cost per ton includ- 
ing investment carrying charges, which 


ried from New York and Albany to Mon- 
treal and from Montreal to Albany, the 
remaining distance being covered by 
tarin. The company also realized con- 
siderable revenue through short sight- 
seeing trips over Montreal. Fairchild 
cabin monoplanes, powered with Pratt 
and Whitney “Wasp” engines are 
equipped for passenger service, and have 
a cruising speed of 110 miles an hour 
with a maximum speed of over 125 miles 
per hour. 

Pitcairn “Super-Mailwings,” powered 
with Wright “Whirlwind” motors, are 
used for air mail service alone. The com- 
pany plans to add a fleet of tri-motored 
airplanes next spring to take care of the 
increased business anticipated. 


& Flood for this study? A. That figures 
$8,830. 

Q. Was that all of the payment that 
~ made to them on that account? A. 

es. 

Q. Tell me, please, what these papers 
marked 4141 are? A. Check and sup- 
porting vouchers covering payment in 
full. of $13,800 to the Charles Francis 
Press, a publishing house of New York 
City, for 10,000 copies of the Murray & 


The machines are not evenly distrib- 
uted in the various British coal districts, 
Scotland and the northern districts} 
together having practically half of the 
total number of machines in use through- 
out the country. In Scotland 56 per cent 
of the total output of coal in 1927 was 
cut by machines, as compared with 23.3 
per cent for the entire country. North- 
umberland is next with 42 per cent of | 
its total output mined by machine, while} Flood Report. 
in the districts of Somerset, Bristol, and Q. What was done with the 10,000 
the Forest of Dean only 3 per cent of the| copies? A, First sent out to our mem- 
total output was machine cut. _. |ber company executives and afterwards 

The use of electricity in coal-mining: sold to them in any such quantity as 
operations continued to increase in 1927;| they desired to purchase them for dis- 
about 64,000 horsepower was added. The/| tribution in their own territory to li- 
average annual addition during the past|braries, colleges, civic organizations, and 
five years has been about 88,790 horse-| anyone who might be interested in 
power. subject. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


December 


1928 
4,572,006 
588,570 
5,628,127 
266,879 
1,392,160 
2,448,398 
4,416,614 
1,211,513 
270,764 
17 
940,732 
713,044 
1,361.75 

78.5 


| Freight revenue .......ee0e 
| Passenger revenue ......s6+ 
| Total oper rev. ..... ccecane 
Maintenance of way .... 
| Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad 
Taxes . a 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 
| Net after taxes, ete. ..... - 
Net after rents ae 
Aver. miles operated ...... 
Operatiney ratio ..cccccccce 


seers eseee 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
12 Months 
1928 1927 
59,509,856 61,207,680 
6,994,661 17,688,474 
71,935,071 74,502,819 
6,428,685 8,310,466 
14,635,725 16,880,948 
29,019,793 30,276,911 
58,826,935 59,270,392 
18,108,136 15,232,427 
3,677,544 3,473,511 
18,960 9,647 
14,411,632 11,749,269 
12,315,126 9,835,767 
1,363.68 1,363.85 
74.8 79.6 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 
December 12 Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
2,716,594 2,607,173 33,628,011 36,208,449 
252,136 288,801 3,496,564 3,604,300 
3,251,806 3,165,417 40,229,715 42,692,911 
498,002 493,239 4,717,159 5,685,597 
873,748 857,891 9,373,536 11,264,610 
1,274,827 1,237,566 14,660,096 14,969,578 
2,894,413 2,815,078 31,585,665 34,545,618 
357,393 350,339 8,644,050 8,147,293 
*1,487,500 117,000 1,050,000 1,404,000 
217 122 11,031 686 
1,844,676 233,217 7,583,019 6,742,607 
1,838,306 274,518 7,662,966 6,710,504 
881.65 881,65 881.65 881.80 
89.0 88.9 78.5 80.9 
*Credit, 


1927 

4,361,520 
642,178 
5,447,549 
540,119 
1,318,763 
2,286,148 
4,455,828 
991,721 
270,214 
7,120 
714,387 
558,290 
1,363.79 

81.8 


the | 


private individuals of whom I knew one. 
I think that one was Mr. William Thum, 
of Pasadena, California. 

Q. At that time, about the time of its 
origin, it was not particularly concerned 
in public utilities, was it? A. No; it 
was not. . 

Q. Did Mr. Thum have anything to do 
|with it in those days? A, Yes; Mr. 
Thum was interested in the last question. 
| Q. All right. Now. how long did this 
|kind of a condition that you have de- 
scribed continue? Let us state it this 
way: When did the connection between 
the Institute and Wisconsin University 
end? A. It ended, I think, in July, 1925. 

Q. Did the Institute at that time be- 
come associated with some other college 
|or university? A. Yes; it then became 
associated with Northwestern University 
at Chicago. 

. Were its headquarters moved to 
Chicago? <A. Yes. 


Institute Received 
N. E. L. A. Contribution 


When, if ever, did a time come 
that public utilities were included with- 
in the objects of the Institute? A. I 
should say about 1922 or 1923, there- 
abouts; shortly after the organization 
of the Wisconsin Institute for Research 
in Land Economics. 

Q. When, if ever, did the time come 
when the Institute began receiving con- 
tributions from utility sources? 

A. Well, I cannot tell definitely just 
|when those contributions came. I think 
it was in 1923 or 1924 that some funds 
were given for a historical study of taxa- 
tion of public utilities—I am using that 
term now in its inclusive sense—in the 
United States by the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company. That amount 
was $5,000 and that is the only amount 





pany, fully described in said applica- 
tion, and 

It is further ordered, that this Servic 
Order is issued without prejudice to th 
rights of the applicant and interested 
parties in Fimance Dockets Nos. 7298 
and 7299, and that this order shall con- 
tinue in force until final. decision of 
the Commission in said Finance Dockets 
Nos. 7298 ad 7299. 

It is further ordered, that 
this order and direction be served upon 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Com. 
pany, Erie Railroad Company, and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company, and that notice 
of this order be given to the general 
public by depositing a copy thereof in 
the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission in Washington. 


House Acts to Clear 
Title to Property 


b 3 


a copy of 


Bill Passed to Validate Convey: 
ances in California. 


Removal of a cloud from the title to 
42 pieces of property in the wicinity of 
Lodi, California, and near Acampo, Cali- } 
fornia, that have been in the continued 
possession of the present owners and 
their predecessors jn interor for approx- 
imately 65 years is proposed in H. R. 
145457, passed by the House January 24, 
The property involved approximates an 
investment of $700,000, the EXouse was 
told. 

The purpose of the bill is to validate 
the 42 conveyances, executed by the 
Central Pacific Railway Company and its 
lessee, the Southern Pacific Company, 
to certain, individuals and corporations, 
of parts of the right of way granted to 
the Central Pacific by acts of Congress 
in 1862 and 1864. The Public Lands Com- 
mittee, in reporting the bill, said that 
after examination of the deeds, the chain 
of title, and affidavits, it is in agreement 
that the presemt owners are entitled to 
the relief proposed, permitting the rail- 
road company to deed away a_ portion 
of the 400 rights of way granted by Con- 
gress, which the company never will use, 





of which I have any very direct knowl 
edge. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Glaeser, that a 
time came Wher. a contributiom was re- 
ceived from the National Electric Light 
Association? A. Yes; that was received, 
however, after this period that I am now 
speaking of, mamely, the period up to, 
1925. 

Q. That was received after the insti- 
tute was removed to Chcago? A. That 
is right. 

Q. What was your position in the in- 
stitute up to that time? A. I was a re- 
search associate, which is ome of the 
classifications of its employes. 

Q. How long did you continue as a 
research associate? A, I continued as a 
research associate until the time of the 
removal of the institute to Chicago. 

Q. Did that associatio: on -your part 
then end? 

A. It terminated with this exception, 
that after the lapse of a year, in which 
I had no comnection with the institute, 
in order to emable me to complete cer- 
tain projects that I had begun while 
the institute was still affiliated with the 
university, I \ as then again temporarily 
connected up with the institute for the 
period of one academic year. 

Q. Did you as associate receive a sal? 
ary or 4 payment of some sort from the 
institute? A. 


es, 

Q. Up to what time did that con- 
tinue? 

A. Well, that began when—I am 
speaking now of the period when I first 
went to the university; that is, in No- 
vember or October of 1919——it began 
then and from then on continued until 


[Continued on Page 10, Colemn 1,] 5 
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AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED ‘WitHout COMMENT 


Chain Broadcasting 
Said to Be Operated 


At Financial Loss 


President of National Com- 
pany Declares Accounts 
Show a Deficit of 
$290,000. 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
Davis, 


programs from the competing chain. This 
policy was adopted, he explained, be- 
cause the N. B. C. pays the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company for 


..the leasing of its wires over a period of 





‘stations used only a portion of the 


"16 hours per day, whereas only a small 


portion of that time actually is used 


‘In the relaying of the chain programs. 


Heavy Expense Involved. 

The heavy expense involved in main- 
taining these wires, approximately $2,- 
000,000 a year, makes it mandatory that 
a station subscribe to only one chain, 
he said. “It is an economic proposition,” 
he declared, 

“We encourage our stations to develop 
local programs and take only such of 
our programs as to give them a na- 
tional backbone,” he continued. As a 
result of this, Mr. Aylesworth asserted, 
the associated stations have developed 


“their local programs, and both of the! 
‘large chains (the N. B. C. and the Co-| 
lumbia Broadcasting System) are com-| 


peting for the same business. If the 


pro- 
grams of both chains, cutting down the 


now small numbers of hours of broad-| 


casting of the N. B. C. program, the 
loss because of the overhead of the radio 
wire would be terrific, he said. 


Describes Finances. 

At the request of Representative Davis 
Mr. Aylesworth gave a financial state- 
ment of the N. B. C. since it was or- 
ganized two years and two months ago. 


’ The N. B.C. today is $290,000 “in the 


red,” exclusive of depreciation of equip- 
ent and after physical property, he 


aid. The revenue of the networks from | 
sponsored programs of material adver- | 


tisers has grown from $160,000 a year 
when the system was taken over from the 
A. T. & T. to approximately $11,000,000 
Jast year, he said, but the expenses have 
exceeded the revenues. This is due pri- 


. Marily tothe heavy cost of maintaining 


a) 


¢ < 


the wires underconnecting the stations. 
Representative Davis brought out that 
of the 40 cleared channels set aside by 
the Federal Radio Commission under the 
reallocation for high powered stations, 
32 of them are occupied by stations sub- 
scribing to the N. B. C. program. 
“Blame these stations for getting us; 
do not blame us for getting these sta- 
tions,” said Mr. Aylesworth. 
Representative Davis said he was “not 
hostile to chain broadcasting, but was 
friendly to it.” He would like to hear 
chain programs part of the time but not 
all of the time and would like to see a 


’’ situation where one can get anything he 


wants within the range of his receiv- 
ing set: “That would be an ideal con- 
dition,” he declared, 

Mr. Aylesworth declared that wherever 
the services of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company have been extended, the 
sales of radio sets have doubled within 
80 days. “Why? programs,” he asserted. 
He added that no matter who adminis- 


“tered the radio law, the present con- 


dition respecting high power grants 


* would exist. 








Difficult Problems Handled. 

“TI think radio broadcasting, in its engi- 
neering aspects, is in its infancy,’ he 
declared. “Its development since the 
creation of the Commission has been con- 
Spicuously marked. The Commission has 
had many difficult problems, and it has 
handled them as best it could.” 

Asserting that radio needs “real regu- 
lation,” he said an adequate staff of engi- 
neers must be maintained by the gov- 
ernmental agency governing the prob- 
lem. He would not commit himself on 
the White bill, which proposed to vest in 
the Radio Commission its present admin- 
istrative jurisdicton over rado for an- 
other year. 

““We can get along wth the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and have the Com- 
mission as a court of appeals,” he said, 
“but before I can say as to the bill I 
would want to know from each member 
of the Commission his view as to whether 
it should continue as an administrative 
body.” 

_ Asked whether reception has improved 
Since the reallocation, he said that in 
Some cases improvements resulted, while 
in others conditions have been made 
worse, notably where stations taking 
chain programs were reduced in hours of 
operation. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, January 25.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today, certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


In pursuance of the provision of section | 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
Purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported and | 


the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today | 


for cable transfers payable in the f 


1 ereign 
currencies are as shown below: ‘ 









Austria (schilling) .... 14.0563 | 
Belgium (belga) ...... 13.8932 
.. Bulgaria (lev) a autem cana Cu -7200 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... 2.9596 
Denmark (krone) ao 26.6641 | 
England (pound) - 484.9086 
Finland (markka) 2.5171 
France (franc) ale auaaaiiaea 3.9086 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7613 | 
Greece (drachma) ; 1.2913 
Hungary (pengo) ........ 17.4320 
MI OURO) ia sk oo oo ce 5.2329 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0914 
Norway (krone) ....... 26.6497 
Poland (zloty) ....... 11.1890 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4133 | 
ME MT oe ae a sie -6016 
Spain (peseta) .........eseee008. 16.3818 
Sweden (krona) 26.7288 
Switzerland (franc) ; 19.2367 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7578 | 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............. 49.6428 | 
China (Shanghai tael) ....,...... 62.6607 | 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 45.2000 | 
China (Yuan dollar) ............. 44.8333 
India (rupee) 36.4292 
Japan (yen) Setensannocccens GinmOTn | 
Singapore (dollar) ............... 55.8666 
Canada (dollar) . 99.773 
Cuba (peso) 99.9718 
ST ET ee ee 48.4666 
Argentine (peso, gold) ........... 95.7466 
_ Brazil (milreis) ; 11.9375 
Chile (peso) . ses 12,0586 
Uruguay (peso) . 102.7538 


Colombia (peso) ae ee a ee 
Bar ‘silver .......... 


97.0900 
56.7500 


Banking 


Mr. Aylesworth declared that | 
the N. B. C. asks its stations not to take | 







Are PreseNTep Hertw, Berne 
By THe Unrren States DaiLy 





Public Works Executed 


Under Provisions 


Of Reparation Plan Are Chiefly in F rance 





Construction of Power Plants and Improvement of Water- 
ways Conducted by Ger many to Meet Liability. 





For’ the most part the public works | 
and exceptional contracts executed un- 
der the provisions of the Experts’ Plan 
for the payment of German reparations 
have been carried out and placed for the 
account of France, the Agent General 
for Reparations Payments, S. Parker 
Gilbert, has stated in his annual report 
for the Fourth Annuity Year, copies 
of which have been received by the De- 
partment of the Treasory. 

The full text of the section of the re- | 
port dealing with deliveries in kind under 
the operation of the Plan was published | 


in the issue of January 25 and con-| 
tinues in this issue. The full text of the | 
section dealing with public works and | 
contracts follows: | 

The Serbian contracts include ships | 
and a floating dock costing altogether 5,- 
483,000 reichsmarks; heating stoves 5,- 
480,000 reichsmarks; machinery and ma- 
chine tools 5,340,000 reichsmarks; ma- 
chinery and material for the installation | 
of a cellulose factory 4,395,000 reichs- 
marks; steel and iron conduits 3,941,000 
reichsmarks; wooden houses and sheds | 
2,800,000 reichsmarks; automobiles and 
lorries 2,383,00 reichsmarks; hydroplanes | 
2,250,000 reichsmarks; books, periodicals 
and scientific charts 2,212,000 reichs- 
marks; petrol motors 2,075,000 reichs- 
marks; hospital material 1,001,000 reichs- | 
marks; pharmaceutical products 551,000 
|reichsmarks; and miscellaneous deliv- 
eries 243,000 reichsmarks. 


| Japan has ordered metallurgical ma- | 
terial to a value of 2,307,000 reichsmarks; 
electrical material, 1,875,000 reichs- 
| marks; various kinds of machinery, 696,- 
| 000 reichsmarks; books and _ periodicals, 
| 409,000 reichsmarks; auomobiles, 366,- 
000 reichsmarks; sheet steel, 287,000 
reichsmarks; and yarn, 264,000 reichs- 
marks, 

Portugal has contracted for construc- 
| tional work in the Margueira roads at 
Lisbon, which it is estimated will take 
about five and a half years to complete, 
and will cost 13,697,000 reichsmarks. 
There have also been Portuguese con- 
tracts to the value of 2,302,000 reichs- 
marks for steam dredgers and boats; 2,- 
000,000 reichsmarks for miscellaneous 
material for a model farm; 1,313,000 
reichsmarks for road-making and other 
machinery; 824,000 reichsmarks for hos- 
pital equipment; 404,000 reichsmarks 
for cement; 247,000 reichsmarks for 
steel and iron piping; and 149,600 reichs- 
marks for. automobiles and lorries. 

Greece presented only one contract 
during the fourth annuity year; it 
amounted to 393.000 reichsmarks, and 
covered freight, insurance and erection 
costs on woden houses ordered under an 
earlier contract. The entire absence of 
new Greek contracts was the result of 
the dispute arising out of two earlier 
contracts between the Greek Ministry 
for War and two German automobile 
firms. The whole of the Greek share in’ 
the annuities was allotted to these con- 
tracts until their complete liquidation, 
and pending a settlement of outstanding 
questions under these contracts Greece | 
had no funds available for new contracts. 
In the month of August, 1928, however, | 
the parties were able to arrive at an 
agreement for the liquidation of the con- 
tracts, and shortly after the close of the 
fourth annuity year the Greek Govern- 
men began to present new contracts for 
deliveries in kind. 

Poland has contracted for horses to 
th e value of 136,000 reichsmarks. 


List of Contracts 
For Public Work 


The following statement gives a list 
of the public works contracts passed 
by the Transfer Committee during the 
fourth annuity year, and shows the pay- 
ments which it is estimated will be called 
for on reparation account: 




















Reichs- 
France. marks. 
Construction of 3 dams and 3 ' 
power stations on the river 
Verdon, Basses Alpes.. 11,800,000 
Further extension of dredging 
work in the port of Havre 5,329,750 
Installation of an electrical 
towing system on the Rhine- 
Rhone Canal.......... .. 8,502,537 
Dredging work in the river 
BN ag CS aecets kei hats cece 2,446,850 
Demolition of a wooden quay 
and the construction of a 
quay in masonry in the har- 
bor of Bordeaux...........% 2,293,305 | 
Construction: of a quay in 
Bordeaux Harbor.......... 2,199,137 
Construction of 5 quay-side 
stations in the harbor of 
BOMOAE . ok. Seiccacaciesca. ‘O76 808 
Construction of quays and 
basins in the port of Cher- 
bourg shia Mi crccceumene Q0H0i0G8 
Enlargement and _  improve- 
ment of the harbor of Bon- 
neuil on the river Marne. . 1,238,426 
Installation of a sewage sys- 
tem at Le Touquet-Paris 
PG eccawuhiechtirces ere $81,157 | 
| Portugal, 
| Constructional work in the 
| Margueira roads............ 13,696,700 | 
Total . 45,974,368 | 
| 


Ail contracts for public works are re- 
garded as exceptional under the regula- 
tions for deliveries in kind, and are re- 
quired to follow the special procedure 
prescribed by the regulations. ‘The con- | 
tracts axe first examined conjointly by 
the Reparation Commission Office and 
, the German Office for Deliveries in Kind, 
| under the chairmanship of the American | 
citizen member of the Reparation Com- | 
mission; and they come to the Transfer | 
Committee and to the Reparation Com- 
mission with the observations of the 
two Offices. The contracts go into ex- 
ecution only in the event of a favorable 
decision by both the Reparation Com- | 
mission and the Transfer Committee. 


Three Types of Contracts 
Classed as Exceptional 


| Apart from the contracts for public 
works, the following additional categories 
| of contracts are regarded as exceptional 
within the meaning of the regulations 
for deliveries in kind: (a) contracts 
for comptete installations and for ship- 
building; (b) contracts providing for 
deliveries or payments extending over 
more than 24 months; (c) contracts 
for non-rationed commodities involving 
payments exceeding 12 million gold 
marks per annum, 

During the fourth annuity year the 
Transfer Committee has passed about 
20 exceptional contracts coming within 
these various categories. The following 
statement summarizes the contracts, and 


j Shows the payments which it is estimated | 


| supplies that are needed for 


'Works May Be Authorized 


lthorized to conclude private contracts 


|regulations governing public works, any | 


In Kind Is Modified 


| Saar territory. 
| March 31, 1928, deliveries from the Saar 


| delivers from the Saar shall be raised 
| from. 5,000,000 to 7,500,000 gold marks, 


| fish-plates, sleepers, iron for reinforcing | 


land mine rails shall be allowed within 


| deliveries 





count of France, and they reflect the 
efforts that have been made_ by the 
French Government to stimulate con- 
tracts for works of public utility and 
the eco- 
nomic equipment of France, her colonies, | 
dependencies, and _ protectorates. The} 
preceding Report described some of the 
measures which have been taken to this 
end, including particularly the law ot 
March 24, 1928, which granted special 
administrative facilities for the promo-| 
tion of works of public utility to be exe-| 
cuted in whole or in part by means of 
deliveries in kind. 





By Decree or Legislation | 


Works executed under these conditions | 
may be authorized by decree, whereas | 
in the majority of cases special legisla- | 
tion would otherwise have been re-| 
quired; the public authorities are au- 


instead of being obliged to ask for ten- | 
ders on the open market; special facili- | 
ties are granted for the repayment of | 
the annual installments due to the Treas- | 
ury; and as an exception to the usual | 
litigation which may arise in connection ! 
with the contracts is to be submitted | 
to arbitration. s 
Moreover, the French Government is 
authorized by this law to grant by de- 
cree total or partial exemption from cus- 
toms duties on commodities imported 
from Germany on reparation account, 
wherever they are to be utilized for pub- 
lic works. This preferential treatment, | 
however, is restricted to articles im- 
ported by the State, the colonies, the de- 
partments; the communes, public offices 
and associations under public law, or} 
the holders of concessions whose plant 
has to be restored in whole or in part 
to the public authorities upon the ex-! 
piration of the concession. | 
Several decrees in execution of the} 
law of March 24, 1928, have been issued 
during the intervening months. The} 
French colonies, for example, have been i 
authorized to pay the French shipping | 
companies the freightage on the goods 
imported from Germany on reparation 
account in graduated instalments. 
There have also been decrees granting 
total exemption from customs duties on 
commodities imported from Germany 
under the contracts for the delivery of 
material for the installation of continu- 
ous brakes on the French railways; to 
commodities imported from Germany by 
the Ministries for War and for the Navy, 
or for their account, in the execution of 
contracts for deliveries in kind; and most 
recently, to commodities imported from 
Germany by the public administrative au- 
thorities in general, or for their account, 
in the execution of contracts for deliver- 
ies in kind. A 
Agreement on Deliveries 


Since the preceding report there has 
been a modification in the agreement 
regulating deliveries in kind from the 
For the two years ended 


were admitted on reparation account up 
to a maximum of 5,000,000 gold marks per 
annum, on condition that they should not 
entail the delivery of coal or coke and 
should be for delivery f. 0. b. factory, 
place of production or warehouse. As 
an exceptional measure, certain con- 
tracts providing for the delivery of rails 
from the Saar were, however, admitted | 
over and above the agreed maximum, | 
with the consent of the German Govern- 
ment, the Reparation Commission and | 
the Transfer Committee. 

It has recently been agreed, after tong | 
negotiations, that for the year ending 
March 31, 1929, the quota for general 


and that, over and above this sum, de- 
liveries from Saar factories of rails and 


concrete, sections, girders, universal iron 


certain maximum tonnages for each 
category and up to a maximum total 
value of 15,000,000 reichmarks for all 
these categories taken together. In 
other respects the conditions governing 
in kind from the Saar re- 
main unchanged. 

The last report 





described the new sys- 


; done 
j standpoint of the exchange. 
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Reparations 


! 
| 
Steel Plants Curtail Operati 

Prices Advan 


The volume of meney turnover dur- 
ing the week ended January 19, as re- 
flected by check payments, was smaller 
| than during the p : 
than during the corresponding week of 
1928, the Department of Commerce stated 
January 25 in its weekly summary of 
domestic business conditions, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Operations in steel plants showed some 
curtailment from the. previous week but 


week of last year. Factory employ- 
ment in Detroit, indicating activity in 


stantial expansion as compared with 
both the previous week and the same 











January 23 
Made Public January 25, 1929 
i der them on reparation Receipts. 
a . Customs receipts «..... $1,285,165.36 | 
(obk deen Feichs- | Internal-revenue receipts: 
France. marks. Income tax «...:.... 1,270,960.74 
Delivery of material necessary Miscellaneous internal 
for the installation of con- revenue ...... seen 2,103,180.40 
tinuous brakes on the |  _ | Miscellaneous receipts.. 638,287.36 
French railways........---- 59,327,521 aint eed 
Construction~cf various cargo Total ordinary receipts 5,297,593.86 
boats and an oll tank steam- |. || Publis debt receipts .... 67,250.00 
Shetivecs: of material for the | | __| Balance previous day ..  140,272,876.56 
onstruction of electric loco- eae 
ONO. co ccoSta vteows 11,385,821] Total .......seeeeee 145,637,720.42 | 
ae «aes co. aoninnhts Expenditures 
mplete Slz é i an c 
aor NUREOES asics Seine Osten 11,972,006 | General expenditures wi $4,663,185.38 | 
Construction and upkeep of a | Interest on public debt 239,175.55 
frost wall for the sinking of = | Refunds of receipts ... 388,869.45 
two — shafts er ; ae = 710,000 Panama Canal ........ 15,400.12 
Cession of certain manufactur- . | tions in special ac- | 
| ing and selling rights....... 550,000 ee Pp a 162,928.93 | 
Belgium. . . oree on ** 2 . : * 
Construction of two cargo | Adjusted service certifi- 83.20. 
StEAMEPS 2... - eee cess eeees 5,069,120] cate fund .........-. 47,483.20 | 
| Serbia. Civil-service retirement oie 
Installation of a complete BUM 56.09.06 06.400-06:0 80% a 16,369.54 | 
plant for the manufacture __.| Investment of trust | 
GP COTE oop vip oon ee vc bso 08 4,394,757 funds ....eeeeeee: — 120,052.76 | 
Construction of a motor ves- a | 
Pl passengers and cargo 2,550,000 Total ordinary eid | 
Delivery of material for a expenditures teeeee 5,087,501.51 : 
SROGEL TAPIA is cusingsseencs 1,999,977| Other public debt ex- as 
Construction of a dredger.... 1,050,000 penditures .......... 1,685,41 7.35 
—— | Balance today ........ 138,864,801.55 
BOGE ois ds cece soenesaavies 138,931,308 ae 
For the most: part, it will be noted, TOR 2s cetiecsecees 145,637,720.42 j 
the public works and other exceptional | = | 
contracts have been placed for the ac- tem which was put into effect in March, , 


1928, for administering the French Rep- | 
aration Recovery Act. This system, 
which is substantially the same as that! 
adopted in April, 1925, for the British | 
Reparation Recovery Act, provides for | 
voluntary surrenders of foreign curren- | 
cies by German exporters and lump sum 
payments through the Reichsbank to the 
credit of the Agent General’s account 
with the Bank of France. Both Recov-; 
ery Act systems continue 
smoothly and to produce the respective | 
monthly quotas in foreign currencies at. 
the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France. 


to work! 


week of 1928. The output of crude 
petroleum, covering the latest reported 
week, showed further gains over both 
the previous week and the same period 
of last year. 
minous coal was also greater than in 
either prior period. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
was fractionally higher than in the 
previous week, showing a gain also over 
the corresponding period of a year ago. 


revious week. but higher | 


were on a higher level than in the same| 


the automobile industry, showed sub-| 


The production of bitu-! 


YEARL 


¢ 









Finance 


Volume of Business Continues Larger 
Than in 1928 as Shown by Check Payments 





ons Slightly and Wholesale 
ce for Week. 





| Copper prices, though showing no mate- 
rial change from the previous week, 
were 20 per cent higher than last year. 
Iron and steel prices showed no change 
| from the previous week but were higher 
; than a year ago, while prices for cotton 
; averaged higher than in either period. 

| Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
| member banks showed a fur*her con- 
traction from the previous week but 
were larger than a year ago. Interest 
rates on both time and call money av- 
| eraged higher than in either the previous 
| week or the same week of last year. 
| Prices for stocks were higher than in 
the preceding week. Bond prices, re- 
| flecting higher interest rates, were lower 
| than in either the preceding week or the 
‘same period a year ago. 

| Receipts of cattle at primary markets 
| during the week ended January 12 were 
| lower than a year ago. Hog receipts, 
: on the other hand, were larger than last 
year. Receipts of wheat showed a ce- 
| cline from the same period of 1928. 
| Business failures covering the latest 
| week showed a decline from both the 
ee week and the same week of 





> 
WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 


Jan. 
19 
1929. 
| Ble] GOOPAUIONS: 2520.65. sic 04558 ooo <6 109.2 
Bituminous coal production ...... eee 


Lumber production 2 
Petroleum production (daily av.) 
Detroit employment 
PreIpMt-car BOGUINES . 56 cocks + eniees 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.) 109.6 
Wheat receipts 


COUGH TORTIE oasis cs ecccevecceus 87.7 
eo ee ee ee 
a, WO 5 ic.c ko os Saw Kode e ses wet 
ag ee - | Ree ee é ‘ 
Price cotton middling ............. 75.0 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 87.5 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ enzse 
Fisher's index (1926=100) ........ 97.2 
CROCK -PORUOMEE a 4c boc s scenes se 141.3 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 129.3 
Interest rates, call money ........ 169.7 
Business  TONUTES  .. 5... ce teess 143.2 
RO QO isi as bi6-0.4 se Feo ee 8 240.0 
FOUG NOBOR: ones ste neci ses 107.3 
| Interest rates, time money ........ 177.1 
‘Federal reserve ratio ............ 86.5 


Cash Distribution 
For Year Increased 


During the fourth annuity year the 
transfer committee made cash transfers 


'for general distribution among the pow- | 


the aggregate value of about 
gold marks, as compared with 
a total of about 200,000,000 gold marks 
in the third annuity year. In addition 
the committee transferred in cash.to the 
United States of América the equivalent 
of 55,000,000 gold marks, in payment of 
its priority for army costs in arrears. 

With the agreement of the United 
States Government, the transfers on ac- 


ers to 
405,000,000 





*Revised. 


Average 1923-25=100.) 


Jan, Jan. Dec, Jan. Jan. Jan. Dee. 
12 5 29 21 14 q 31 
1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1927. 
110.5 110.5 107.9 97.0 93.0 88.0 75.0 
119.8 *101.1 70.7 99.8 111.5 101.1 81.5 
96.4 74.5 45.0 1014 97.3 72.7 57.3 
124.5 124.4 123.9 1143 113.9 114.2 116.2 
127.4 125.9 121.4 99.9 978 96.8 92.6 
ee 83.3 69.6 922 94.6 %8.6 170.9 
93.4 64.4 116.7 1043 109.2 56.2 104.4 
56.7 56.5 68.6 77.8 62.5 57.4 659.7 
118.5 140.8 200.0 68.1 83.1 81.2 125.4 
77.2 65.8 40.2 86.7 93.4 72.8 51.9 
120.6 106.9 80.3 132.5 109.4 106.9 78.9 
83.7 83.7 85.3 103.0 102.3 105.4 100.0 
74.6 73.5 75.7 71.0 “ag 2 73.9 
87.5 87.6 87.5 85.3 85.1 84.7 84.7 
119.6 119.6 117.4 100.0 100.0 100.7 100.0 
97.1 97.0 97.2 95.7 95.1 95.5 96.0 
154.8 164.2 119.3 130.0 138.0 154.9 103.4 
130.9 135.7 131.2 122.6 123.6 125.1 123.5 
154.5 200.0 251.5 97.0 100.0 115.1 133.3 
156.0 116.2 88.2 148.9 154.3 125.1 103.9 
238.7 240.5 231.5 183.7 184.9 187.2 186.8 
107.4 107.4 107.38 110.9 111.0 110.6 110.9 
174.3 182.9 191.4 102.9 97.1 97.1 97.1 
85.5 79.9 79.5 938 91.2 86.7 86.2 








| 


W taluaale Prices Averaged Higher in Your 
Despite Recession in Last Three Months 





Industries Producing Appar 


| 


el, Copper and Brass, Auto- 


mobile Accessories Enjoyed Largest Profits. 





| Movement ‘of wholesale prices, distri- 
, bution of business profits, and credits 


| far the largest declines have been in 
| foods. In Austria, Germany, France, 


count of this priority have been made; and banking operations, in 1928, were | and Italy, ‘prices of industrial products 


monthly, substantially in proportion to, reviewed by the Federal Reserve Board | 


the monthly income available to the an- 
nuity; and the samé plan of monthly 
payments is being observed for the fifth 
annuity year. 


The transfer committee continues to} a recession in the last quarter. Largest | 


follow the policy of accumulating the 


foreign currencies necessary for purposes | year, it is stated, were in industries: 


of cash transfer by making purchases 
from time to time whenever this can be 
most advantageously from the 
Beginning 
with the fourth annuity year, moreover, 
the committee has been able to put the 
cash transfers for general distribution 
on a more regular monthly basis, in view 
of the larger credits available to the 
creditor powers for transfer purposes. 


Cash transfers have thus been made 
at the rate of 25,000,000 gold marks in 
each month from October, 1927, to March, 
1928, inclusive; 35,000,000 gold marks in 
each month from May to July, 1928, in- 
clusive; and 75,000,000 gold marks in 
each of the months of April and August, 
1928, corresponding to the larger credits 
available to the powers in those months. 
The increase in the annuity with the 
fifth, or standard, year, taken in connec- 
tion with the strength of the German 
exchange, has made ‘it possible for the 
transfer committee to increase the vol- 
ume of cash transfers in recent months 
to 40,000,000 gold marks in each of the 
months of September and October, 1928, 
and 60,000,000 gold marks in November. 


The expressions “transfers in cash’ 
refer, of course, to the transfers in 
foreign currencies which the Transfer 
Committee makes from time to time 
to the creditor Powers, after conversion 
of German currency, under the provisions 


of Paragraph IV (b) of Annex 6 to the! 


Plan. ‘These terms are used in this Re- 
port, as in previous Reports, to indi- 
cate the particular class of transfers in 
foreign currencies, as distinguished from 
the other payments falling within the 
general description of transfers’ in 
foreign currencies, which are made, for 
example, for the service of the German 
External Loan, for the coasts of Inter- 
Allied Commissions, in settlement of the 
British and French Reparation Recovery 
Acts, and in financing deliveries under 
special agreement to the United States 
of America. 

No proposals for selling the reparation 
bonds of the German Railway Company 
have come before the Transfer Committee 
since the last Report. The Committee 
has had no occasion, therefore, to con- 
sider this question or to express any 
opinion thereon. 

The full text of the section of the 
report dealing with work of the com- 
missioners and the trustees with re- 
spect to the Commissioner of the 
Reichsbark, and the summary of the 
report of the Commissioner of the 
German Railways will be published 

in the issue of January 28. 








Monthly Statements of 


jin a statement just issued. 


| ‘Wholesale prices averaged higher than 
|in 1927, progressive advances through 
| most of the year being partly offset by 


jincreases in business profits for the 


| producing apparel, copper and brass, au- 
tomobile parts and ‘accéssories, leather 
|} and shoes and oil. 

Bank credit increased in volume for 
| the year. Circulation of money was con- 
} tracted in the spring, but expanded rap- 
| idly through the balance of the year. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
| During most of the year wholesale 
; commodity prices continued the advance 
! which began in the summer of 1927, and 
‘in September the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
| ties index reached 100 per cent of the 
1926 average for the first time sinc 
| June, 1926, representing a rise of over 
‘6 per cent from the low point of May, 
1/1927. In October, November and De- 
'cember, however, the general average 
declined considerably, reaching the low- 
est level since last spring. For the year 
as a whole prices averaged higher than 
jin the preceding year, but continued be- 
|low the levels of 1926 and 1925. 


Advance in Prices 


|For Farm Products 


The widest price fluctuations _during 
| the past 18 months have occurred in farm 
' products, foods, and hide and leather 


the last half of 1927 and were the prin- 
cipal factors in the rise in the general 
‘index at that time. Farm products and 
foods continued in general to advance 
through September, 1928, reflecting in- 
creases chiefly in livestock, meats, and 
| dairy products, but since that time have 
| declined considerably. 

Prices of leather and its products have 
decreased steadily since last April. In 
| the nonagricultural group, prices of cer- 
'tain industrial products, notably iron, 
| steel, copper, and building materials, 
' which in general declined during 1927, 
were relatively steady during the early 
part of 1928 and in recent months have 
| advanced somewhat. The price of pe- 
troleum, which declined sharply in 1926 
and 1927, rose steadily during 1928, 
Prices of textile products showed little 
change during the year. 

In most foreign countries, as in the 
United States, wholesale prices advanced 





| during the latter part of 1927 and the | 


iearly months of 1928, but since last 
spring the movement of prices abroad 
has been downward. The recent declines 
| have been due chiefly to decreases in 
| agricultural commodities, while indus- 
trial commodities on the whole have been 
comparatively firm. In England prices 
of both industrial products and foods 
! have declined since mid-summer, but by 











Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


products, all of which rose rapidly in; 


advanced or showed little change in 1928, 
while food prices declined considerably 
in the latter part of the year. 

' Active plant operations and firm or 
!advancing prices of certain industrial 
commodities resulted in 1928 in increased 
| profits of industrial corporations, Com- 
pilations by the Standard Statistics Co. 
| of earnings reports show that net prof- 
| its of 492 industrial, railroad, and pub- 
lic utility corporations in the first nine 
months of 1928 were 11 per cent larger 
|than in the same period of 1927. The 
jlargest gain was among industrial com- 
panies, which reported a 20 per cent in- 
crease, while the earnings of public util- 
ity corporations increased 13 per cent, 
and those of railroad companies increased 
!1 per cent during the period. 

The largest gains in profits among the 
{industrial groups were reported by cor- 
'porations producing apparel, copper and 
| brass, automobile parts and accessories, 
| leather and shoes, and oil. Next in order 
were mining and smelting, theaters and 
{motion pictures, automobiles and trucks, 
and machinery and machine equipment. 
Decreases were reported by corporations 
producing railroad equipment, coal and 
‘coke, building and real estate, and lead 
‘and zinc. The gain over 1927 was at an 
|increasing rate during the year, the in- 
crease in earnings of 195 industrial cor- 
porations during the third quarter of the 
| year being 38 per cent above the corre- 
{sponding period in 1927, in contrast to 
ian increase of 2.5 per cent by these 
same companies in the first quarter of 
;the year. 


Growth of Commercial 


Loans Continued 


Bank credit, which had ‘increased rap- 
idly in 1927, continued to grow and at 
a more rapid rate during the first four 
months of 1928. After that time the 
aggregate showed relatively - little 
growth and fluctuated in volume chiefly 
in response to seasonal influences. The 
increase during the first part of the year 
consisted chiefly of a growth in loans 
on securities, but the volume of com- 
mercial loans and investments also in- 
creased. The growth of commercial 
loans, reflecting a larger volume of in- 
dustrial activity at higher commodity 
prices, continued throughout the year, 
| but investments of member banks de- 
clined during the latter half of the year, 
| while security loans showed wide fluctu- 
| ations. 
| The most active demand for credit in 
1928, as in other recent years, arose 
from the large volume of dealings in 
securities. This demand was reflected 
both in increased bank loans on securi- 
ties and in a rapid growth of loans made 
|through the banks by corporations and 
‘individuals. At the end of the year 
more than half of the total borrowings 
of brokers on the New York Stock Ex- 
change consisted of loans from non- 
banking sources. 

Reserve bank credit outstanding in- 
creased continuously in 1928 after the 
seasonal liquidation in the early weeks 
iof the year. In the first six months this 
increase was due chiefly to exports of 
gold, principally to France, which was 








| 














December 12\ Months December 12 Months building up its reserves prior to stabili- 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 zation of its currency. In the latter part 
Freight revenue ...+seeeees 4,941,486 4,580,679 59,709,832 61,685,328 8,851,453 3,867,894 49,346,205 50,031,353 | of the year the growth in reserve bank 
Passenger revenue ...seeeee 1,008,752 1,070,427 12,003,781 13,008,959 156,301 145,668 1,815,134 1,817,642 | credit was due in part to increased re- 
Total oper. rev. ....+++ eke 6,793,414 6,462,331 81,138,442 84,699,577 4,161,478 4,147,983 52,876,520 53,619,600 | serve requirements of member banks, re- 
Maintenance of way ....++-+ 523,816 526,709 7,955,692 8,121,343 378,778 254,71 6,615,575 6,683,235 | fleeting a growth in their demand depos- 
Maintenanc, of equipment .. 1,131,813 1,167,157 13,797,824 14,646,381 761,274 798,509 9,829,183 10,137,156 | its, but principally to an increase in the 
Transportation expenses ... 2,733,141 2,792,933 31,798,945 33,093,075 1,473,529 1,509,416 18,505,413 18,587,977 demand for currency which in the late 
Total expenses incl. other .. 4,750,465 4,847,469 57,986,008 60,237,308 2,781,790 2,811,079 37,866,536 38,574,494 | autumn of 1928 was larger for the sea- 
Net from railroad .....- see» 2,042,949 1,614,862 23,152,484 24,462,269 1,379,688 1,336,904 15,009,984 15,045,106 | son than in the two preceding years. 
TOEDD cindneid seeneeas¥este 303,638 499,134 6,392,764 1,457,596 198,325 *71,086 2,981,124 2,719,955, Statistics show that during the indus- 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 3,473 4,713 10,548 12,241 327 95 8,305 4,163 | trial recession at the close of 1927 money 
Net after taxes, etc. .....++ 1,730,838 1,111,015 16,749,122 16,699,432 1,181,036 1,407,895 12,020,555 12,320,988 | in circulation began to decline rapidly 
Net after rents ......seceee 1,726,636 1,158,871 17,110,545 17,352,617 960,537 1,219,918 9,556,897 9,995,984 | and in the spring of 1928 was about 
Aver. miles operated ....+- 998.42 998.28 998.31 999.45 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 ' $150,000,000 smaller than in the corre- 
Operating ratio ...sseeceee 69.9 75.0 71.5 71.3 66.9 67.8 71.6 71.9 : __ 
*Credit. [Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 
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Growth of Aviation 
Ascribed to Sound 
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Head of Aircraft Association 
Praises Federal Assist- 
ance Given to 


Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| sity of putting aircraft to work. In your 
letter to the Chamber, dated December 
20, 1923, you expressed this idea very 
forcefully. You referred to aircraft as 
“vehicles of peace” and declared that 
“having given the world the practical 
knowledge of flight, a serious responsi- 
bility rests upon us to see that air trans- 
port be developed along constructive, 
economic lines.” 


That viewpoint diverted the course of 
our development from solely supplying 
the Government, as a result of which dif- 
tary purposes, to the freer course of pro- 
moting commercial utilization, Thereby 
the industry has prospered. 

We recall with appreciation the vari- 
ous conferences between the industry and 
representatives of the departments of 
the Govrnmnt, as a rsult of which dif- 
frences were adjusted, conflicting view- 
points reconciled, and the good of all 
aviation made paramount to personal 
opinions, These meetings proved so con- 
structive that they culminated in the In- 
ternational Civil Aeronautics Conference, 
immediately following our International 
Aeronautical Exposition in Chicago, 

Those events brought to the United 
States the air officials of other nations 
and thus opened new markets through- 
out the world. But more important, to 
quote from your own address of welcome 
to the delegates, it impressed upon the 
aircraft industry of the world the tre- 
mendous opportunity for aviation to ap- 
peal “both to the spirit and reason of 
man” and to “cement more fully the 
bonds of international brotherhood.” 


Differences Harmonized. 


In advocating a radically new means 
of transport and a new arm of national 
defense, aviation encountered opposition, 
You harmonized differences of opinion 
and replaced confusion with orderly dis- 
cussion through the agency of the Air- 
craft Board under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Morrow. Out of these discussions 
emerged a national policy, This included 
recognition by the Government of the 
need for eliminating competition between 
the air forces and the industry in air- 
craft design and manufacture and to de- 
pend upon the industry as the main 
source of supply. 

Military orders have been and still are 
essential to the industry. It also is 
essential to the services that the in- 
dustry be ever in position to supply 
military needs. The answer to that 
question was found in the adoption, 
upon the Aircraft Board’s recommenda- 
tion, of the Five Year Army and Navy 
programs whereby continuity in pro- 
curement is authorized. 

Applying to aircraft the principle 
that the Government shouid not do those 
things which industry could do for it- 
self, and proposing that the Government 
retire from the operation of the air mail 
routes, Congress promptly made this 
policy effective by the enactment of the 
Contract Air Mail Law. 

Aeronautics Act Passed. 

Patient insistence by you upon the 
wisdom of Congress formulating basic 
air law resulted in the enactment of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1926 and the 
subsequent setting up of the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. The administration of the 
Aeronautics Branch nas wisely secured 
to aviation all the benefits of aids ac- 
corded to other systems of transport, 
yet without encouraging a sense of de- 
pendence of the industry upon the Gov- 
ernment. 

Seven years ago the capital invested 
in civil aircraft activities amounted to 
approximately $5,000,000; today it is 
several hundred millions. Seven years 
ago the industry employed 5,000 per- 
sons; the number now employed is about 
75,000. In 1921 our total production 
was 302 airplanes; in 1928 it was over 
4,000. Seven years ago we had less 
than 300 commercial pilots; now we 
have over 5,000. 

Then there were 1,200 commercial 
aircraft in gypsy operations; now there 
are 255 planes operating on regular 
schedule and more than 4,500 in gen- 
eral commercial use. Then there were 
no established air transport lines; today 
there are 39. Then there were only 
2,680 miles of airways experimentally 
operated by the Post Office Department; 
today there are 16,667 miles operated 
by private companies flying night and 
day about 40,000 miles carrying an aver- 
— of nine tons of mail each calendar 

ay. 

-Mr. President, this will be our last 
conference with you in the White House. 
Again, we express our sincere appreci- 
ation of your interest in aviation. We 
of the industry hope that your interest 
will continue after March 4 and that you 
will permit us to consult with you from 
time to time and secure the benefit of 
the wide knowledge of our industry 
which you have acquired as Chief Exec- 
utice. We wish for you continued good 
health, happiness and that satisfaction 
that comes from a life of successful en- 
deavor. 

The committee that called on the 
President, in addition to Mr. Gardner, 
consisted of: 

J. Don Alexander, president, Alexan- 
te Aircraft Company, Colorado Springs, 

olo. 

Luther K. Bell, secretary, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, New York. 

W. E. Boeing, Boeing Airplane and 
Transport Company, Seattle, Wash. 

S. S. Bradley, vice president, Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, New York, 

Col. L. H. Brittin, vice president, 
Northwest Airways, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. J. Bruckner, president, Advance 
Aircraft Company, Troy, Ohio. 

C. H. Colvin, president, Pioneer Instru- 
ment Company, Brooklyn. 

Carl B. Fritsche, vice president, Air- 
craft Development Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. , 


Thomas 
Metalplane 











president, 
Mi 


Hamilton, 
Hamilton Company, 
waukee, Wis. 

J. C. Hunsaker, vice president, Good- 
| year-Zeppelin Corporation, Akron, Ohio. 

Harold F. Pitcairn, president, Pitcairn 
Aviation, Philadelphia. 
~Owen A. Shannon, treasurer, 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
York. 

B. S. Wright, Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Co., New York. 


Aero- 
New 
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Estates 


Sole Stockholder of Bankrupt Corporation 
May File Claim for Funds Lent to Company is Granted Patent 


Rejection of Claims | 
On Roofing Material 
Upheld Upon Appeal 


Mineral-coated Substance Is 
Said to Be Disclosed in 
Combination or Prior 
References. 


Ex PARTE PERRY, ET AL. APPEAL No. 
129, BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1698733 was issued Janu- 
ary 15, 1929, to Ray P. Perry and Ken- 
neth B. Howell for construction material, 
on application No. 343287, filed December 
8, 1919. 

Appellants’ roofing material, consisting 
of a laminated body formed of sheets of 
fibrous material impregnated with com- 
minuted waterproofing material made by 
placing the sheets one upon the other 
and subjecting them to heat, a surface 
coating of mineral matter being placed | 
on the body prior to the pressing opera- 
tion, was held anticipated by a basic ref- 


Disallowance by Referee Is 
On Finding That No 


J. E. WHEELER V. AMEDEE M. SMITH, AS 
TRUSTEE OF TELEGRAM PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, BANKRUPT, AND RALPH H. 
SCHNEELOCK COMPANY, A CORPORATION. 
No. 5560, Circuit CourT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. ‘ 

The court, in the decision herein, ex- 
plained that the appellant purchased all 
interest in the bankrupt corporation and 
conducted it himself. Loans were made 
by some of the appellees to the appel- 
lant, who in turn loaned the money to 
the corporation. Upon the adjudication, 
the appellant filed a claim for the 
amount loaned to the bankrupt corpo- 
ration. The claim was held allowable, 
the court in its opinion stating that while 
the claim of a sole stockholder against 
a bankrupt corporation should be scru- 
tinized with care, it is not the law that 
such a claim should be rejected merely 
because the claimant is such sole stock- 
holder. The referee found no fraud at 
any time in the transactions of the ap- 





erence from which appellants’ structure 
differed only in the inclusion of the sur- | 
face coating of mineral material. The} 
latter feature was found to be met in a| 
surface -sanding operation disclosed in| 
another reference directed to a laminated | 


pellant as the sole stockholder, and the 
claim must be allowed, it was ruled. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Oregon. . eres 
Before Rvikin and Dietrich, Circuit 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 
The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
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Patents 


Reversed by Appellate Court 
Fraud Was Involved. 


defeat public convenience, justify wrong, 
or perpetrate a fraud, and will regard 
the corporation as an association of per- 
sons.” 

The stock of the Telegram Publishing 
Company was purchased in 1914 by the 
claimant, J. E. Wheeler, and his brother, 
L. R. Wheeler. In November, 1926, J. 
E. Wheeler acquired his brother’s in- 
terest. 

The corporation proceeded to operate 
without a board of: directors, and J. E. 
Wheeler was the sole directing head of 
the corporation. He was interested in 
a number of other enterprises, some or 
all of which also appeared to be in finan- 
cial straits. 

The Schneelock and Schneelock Com- 
pany claims grew out of an effort upon 


the part of Schneelock to finance all of| ing means but not disclosing appellant’s | 


the various Wheeler enterprises. As a 


part of the general scheme of finance J. | 


E. Wheeler purchased his brother’s in- 
terest in the stock of the Telegram Pub- 
lishing Company. Prior to such pur- 
chase J. E. Wheeler had advanced to the 
company $252,296.48, and had withdrawn 
$187,836.48. 

Subsequent to his purchase of his 
brother’s stock he is credited with ad- 


Roofing Material 


Lathboard Machine 


Over Prior Devices 


Board of Appeals Reverses 
Decision of Examiner Re- 
jecting Claims of 
Appellant. 


Ex PARTE STICKNEY. APPEAL No. 642, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1698925 was issued Janu- 
ary 15, 1929, to Charles A. Stickney for 
machines for making lathboard, on ap- 
plication No. 629117, filed March 31, 1923. 
| Claim 15, for a lath-making machine, 
including as a limitation the combination 
of gathering means for receiving thereon 
corrugated sheet material, was held pat- 
entable over a reference showing gather- 
| means for receiving corrugated sheet ma- 
terial. 

Claim 18, including even more of the 


was also held allowable. 

The decision of the examiner was re- 
versed. 

Stryker & Stryker for applicant. 

The full text ‘of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 


| details relating to the gathering means, | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
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NKRUPTCY: 
to Prove Claims: 


BA 


Distribution of Bankrupt’s Estate: 


Creditors Entitled 


Sole Stockholder of Bankrupt Corporation.—Where 


one person lent money to another who is the sole stockholder of a corpora- 
tion; and the sole stockholder in turn lent the money to the corporation, 
which subsequently was adjudicated a bankrupt, the transaction being free 


from any charge of fraud upon the 


merely because the claimant is such 
Trustee, et al. 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


content, and containing boric oxide, 


parte Marshall. (Board of Appeafs 
Page 2900, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: 


Invention: 


rights of third parties involved; and 


the sole stockholder filed a claim against the bankrupt for the amount of 
the loan, which the referee disallowed on the ground that the claimant 
was the owner of all of the stock of the corporation, held: 
able, since such a claim, in the absence of fraud, should not be rejected 


Claim is allow- 


sole stockholder. —Wheeler v. Smith, 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit.)—Yearly 
\1] Index Page 2900, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


Patents 


Recommendation of Claims: 
| Radio Frequency Currents.—Claims 1 and 2, covering an insulating ma- 
terial for radio currents, a glass having a high silica content, a low alkali 


Insulators for 


held: Anticipated by prior art, but 


||] recommendation made that the claims be amended to include applicant’s 
||] discovery—the unexpected properties of this glass in connection with high 
frequency currents to lessen displacement of phase. 


Patent 1700066.—Ex 
of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index 


Machines for Making Lathboard.—Claims 15 and 
18, including a machine for making lathboard, the combination of gather- 
ing means for receiving thereon corrugated sheet material with pins carried 


Insulation of Glass 
For High Frequency 


Currents Is Novel 


Patent Is Granted for Com- 
bination With Conductor 
On Revision of 
Claims. 


Ex PARTE .iARSHALL. APPEAL No. 1271, 
BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OF- 
FICE. 

Patent No. 1700066 was issued Janu- 

ary 22, 1929, to Albert E. Marshall for 
Insulators for Radio Frequency Currents, 
on application No, 726507, filed July 17, 
1924. 
| The examiner’s rejection of claims 1 
and 2 for glass having a high silica 
content and low alkali content, used as 
an insulating material for radio cur- 
rents, was affirmed on the ground that 
| such device was old in the prior art. 

Recommendation was made that the 

| claims be drawn in the form of a combi- 

| nation of an insulator of glass with a 

conductor arranged to carry radio fre- 

quency current in a radio system, as the 
invention resided in the discovery of the 
unexpected properties of this glass in 
connection with high frequency currents. 
Dorsey & Cole for applicant. 


Ly said gathering means for puncturing said material to insure a positive 
grip of said material by said gathering means, held: Patentable over ref- 
erence which did not show appellant’s particular type of gathering means. 
Patent 1698925.—Ex parte Stickney. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office).—Yearly Index Page 2900, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Invention: Construction Material—Where the claims cov- 
ered the article and process of making a laminated body formed of 
sheets of fitrous material impregnated with comminuted waterproofing ma- 
terial, the fibrous material being formed in sheets, placed one upon another 
and subjected to heat and pressure, after coating the surface with mineral 
matter; and the prior art included a basic patent showing all the structure 
except the inclusion of the surface coating of mineral material; and another 
reference directed to laminated fabric disclosed a surface sanding operation, 
held: Claims anticipated by the combination of the two references. Claims 
1 to 6 and 9, Patent 1698733.—Ex parte Perry et al. (Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Offiie.)—Yearly Index Page 2900, Col. 1 (Volume III). 
PATENTS: : Amendments After Appeal: Claim Amended to Cover Subject 
Matter Not Previously Examined.—Claim 4, found anticipated, was re- 
submitted in amended form for reconsideration and allowance, held: Amend- 
ment not entered since the claim had never been passed upon by the Examiner 
in its proposed amended form. Patent 1699672.—Ex parte Powelson & Tra- 


veli. (Board of Appeals, Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 2900, Col. 5 
(Volume IIT). : 


PATENTS: Patentability: Alighting Means for Lighter-than-air Ships.— 

Where the claims distinguished over the references in specifying a 
multiplicity of landing wheels distributed on the under surface of the lighter- 
than-air ship and so supported that on contact with the earth no wheel 


Insulation Properties Discovered. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Lan- 
| ders and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the final re- 
| jection of the following claims: 

“1. As as insulating material for 
radio currents, a glass having a high 
silica content, a low alkali content, and 
containing boric oxide. ; 

“2. In insulator for radio currents, 
; consisting of a homogeneous mixture 
having a high silica content and con- 
| taining boric oxide, and a small amount 
of potash.” 

The references relied upon are: 
Locke, 1225147, May 8. 1917; Locke, 
1226088, May 15, 1917; Locke, 1233486, 
July 17, 1917; Sullivan et al, 1304623, 
May 27, 1919. 

Development of Prior Art. . 

This application is based on the dis- 
covery that glass of the type disclosed 
in the patents to Locke, No. 1225147, 
and Sullivan et al., No. 1304623, has 
unexpected and surprising efficiency as 
insulators for high frequency electric 
currents, such as employed to generate 
the carrier waves -in radio work, which 


vances in the amount of $80,994.84, and | 
withdrawals in the sum of $42,547.23. | 
The referee approved, except for a de- 
duction of $3,161.86, not here in question, | 
the Wheeler account for that portion ac- 
cruing prior to his acquiring the total | 
capital stock of the company, and dis- 


sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection | 
of Claims 15 and 18, which are as fol- | 
lows: | 

“15. In a machine for making lath-| 
board, the combination of gathering | 
allowed that portion growing out of sub-| means for receiving thereon corrugated | 
sequent transactions. }Sheet metal with pins carried by said 

It appears to have been the practice | material to insure a positive grip of said 
of J, E. Wheeler to withdraw or use; material by said gathering means. | 
funds of any of his various enterprises “18. Gathering means for a lathboard | 
to aid others. For example, there is an|machine comprising a pair of chains, 
item of $3,000 in the Schneelock claim | each formed of a plurality of slats with 
for a check issued to the Telegram Pub-| connecting links and adapted to receive’ 
lishing Company, which Wheeler en-| and’ grip therebetween carrugated sheet 
dorsed and delivered to the McCormick | material, and pins carried by the slats 
Lumber Company. This item appears to | of one of said chains for puncturing said 
have been charged by the referee against | material to insure a positive grip 
the Wheeler claim. | thereof.” 


It is not considered that the Telegram} The refe li iss 
Publishing Company was injured by this No. 1461786. July 17 9 = 


practice of Mr. Wheeler. If any con- . a ee . : 
clusion could be drawn therefrom it would | un Geass wasn 2 owe 


appear to be that the Telegram Com-| pair of intermeshing gear-like rolls for 


pany received more aid than it in turn oe . 3 
: : : | preliminarily forming transverse cor- 
extended. The referee specifically found | pugations in & web Of suitable chest 


that the transactions of Mr. Wheeler, . . 
here involved, “are free from any charge | — fed therethrough, and a pair of | 


body structure. Norcross, follows: P 
The decision of the Examiner reject-| In the matter of Telegram Publish- 
ing Claims 1 to 6 and 9 was affirmed.|ing Company, bankrupt, the District 
James B. L. Orme for applicants. ‘Court for the District of Oregon ap- 
The full text of the decision of the | proved with certain modifications an or- 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis-|der made by the referee in_ respect to 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin-| three certain claims presented for allow- 
ner and Landers) follows: ance. The case comes to this court on 
This is an appeal from the action of|appeal from the order of modification 
the primary examiner finally rejecting |and approval. 
claims 1 to 6, inclusive, and 9. Claim 1 The appellant, J. E. Wheeler, filed a 
is illustrative and reads as follows: claim for a balance due in the amount 
“1, As an article of manufacture, a} of $101,907.71. Ralph H. Schneelock and 
body formed from a plurality of super-|the Ralph H. Schneelock Company filed 
imposed sheets homogeneously united | their joint claim for $45,085 for moneys 
and containing fibrous material and com-| advanced, and Ralph H. Schneelock filed 
minuted waterproofing material that is|an additional claim for $50,000, with ac- 
rigid at ordinary atmospheric tempera-|crued interest, as the holder of the bank- 
ture substantially uniformly distributed rupt’s promissory note in that amount. 
throught the sheet and having mineral | 
surfacing material adhering thereto by 
means of said waterproofing material.” | 
The references relied upon are: Perry, | 
1438966, December 19, 1922; Anderson, | 
Br., 2666, of 1860. 
Coating of Mineral Material. 
The invention relates to construction 
materials suitable for roofing, siding, 
etc. The article comprises a laminated 








Decision of Referee 
And Court on Claims 


The Schneelock claim upon the note 
| was allowed by the referee for the prin- 
|cipal thereof, and this allowance was ap- 
proved, with the addition of accrued in- 
iterest to the date of the adjudication of 
bankruptcy in the amount of $8,059.70. 


body formed of sheets of fibrous ma- 
terial impregnated with comminuted 
waterproofing material. The fibrous | 
material may be wood pulp and the water- 
proofing material may be asphalt, pitch, 
bitumen or resin. The impregnated pulp} 
or fibrous material is formed in sheets 
as in the ordinary paper making process. 
These sheets are piaced one upon another | 
and subject to heat and pressurer to make 
the laminated body. A surface coating 
of mineral matter, which may be asbestos, 
stone or slate, is placed on the body} 
prior to the pressing operation. It is 
caused to adhere to the body by the im- 
pregnating material. 

The claims distinguish from the patent | 
to Perry only by the inclusion of this sur- 
face coating of mineral material or the 
step of uniting the surfacing material 
to the article, the claims being drawn 
both to the article and to the process of 
manufacture. In Perry each sheet is im- 
pregnated with uniformly distributed 
waterproofing material although the 
sheets at the surface contain a greater 
amount of waterproofing material than 
the inner sheets. While the claims state 
that the impregnating material is uni- 
formly distributed they make this state- 
ment with reference to the individual 
sheets and therefore do not distinguish 
from Perry in this respect. 

The examiner holds that since pitch 
besides being organic is also mineral 
matter, the claims fail to distinguish 
from this reference. While the claims 
are very broad in defining mineral 
matter and the examiner’st position 
perhaps is’ technically correct yet 
it is deemed frem a reading of the 
specification and the claims themselves | 
that appellant intended the expres- 
sion “mineral matter” to refer to some- 
thing different than his waterproofing 
material. 

Sanded Surface in Prior Art. 

The examiner further rejected the 
clams as being unpatentable over Perry 
in view of the patent to Anderson, the} 
latter disclosing the step of sanding the 
surface of the article. Anderson forms 
a laminated body from a plurality of 
layers of felt impregnated with asphalt, 
melted pitch, etc. These layers are 
pressed together. Appellant contends 
that Anderson does not compress the 
layers while in a heated state but 
in this contention we believe the ap-| 
pellant to be in error. Anderson de- 
scribes several different modes of pro-| 
cedure. In the one referred to in the first | 
paragraph on page 4 he distincly states 
that the sheets are pressed together while | 
hot with a heavy roller. Again in the} 
paragraph at the bottom of page 3 he! 
states that the sheets are laid upon one! 
another when in a heated state to any 
thickness required and consolidated by | 
pressure. The second paragraph on page | 





4 contains a similar statement. We there-| courts, acting cautiously and only when 


fore believe that Anderson subjects his 
sheets to both heat and pressure in the 
formation of the laminated product. We 
see no invention in sanding the surface 
of the laminated body in Perry, in view 
of the disclosure at the bottom of page 
3 and also in the third paragraph on page 
4 of Anderson. 

The examiner states that the limita- 
tions in the last two lines of claim 6 
as to the amount of heat that is applied 
to the surfacing is inaccurate. We be- 


|The other Schneelock claim 


was ap-|of fraud upon the rights of third par- 


operating link-belt members which re- 


|in this respect was also approved. 


{bankrupt for the benefit of Wheeler per- 


{conducted exclusively for his benefit and 


|permit such a claim to compete with 
|claims of general creditors. 


|be regarded as a separate entity where | 


proved less an amount of $35,500, which | 
was an: item duplicated in both the 
Wheeler and Schneelock claims. 





ties involved.” 


Right to Recovery 


The referee found as a fact that this ‘Of Moneys Advanced 


item of $35,500 was advanced by the} 
Schneelock Company to J. E. Wheeler 


| . : 
|personally, who in turn advanced it to| 


the bankrupt. The ruling of the referee | 


In regard to the Wheeler claim the 


ducted therefrom the principal of the $50,- 
000 note allowed in the Schneelock claim, 
because that note had been made by the | 


sonally, and for which he at the time 
made, or was supposed to have made, 
his note to the Telegram Publishing 
Company for a like amount; that there | 
should be also deducted the said item of | 
$35,509 for the reason that at the time 
advances were made by Wheeler to the} 
bankrupt he was the sole owner of all 
the stock of the corporation; that it was 


purposes; that, in effect, such advances 
amounted to contributions to the capital 
of the enterprise, and it would be in- 
equitable under such circumstances to 





| 

| 
The referee made an additional deduc- | 
tion, not questioned upon this appeal, and | 
approved the Wheeler claim for the} 
amount of $13,245.85. Upon review the | 
court below charged against the Wheeler | 
claim a further offset of $8,059.70, the | 
amount of interest allowed on the Schnee- | 
lock claim, and, as so modified, approved | 
the claim in the sum of $5,186.15. 

It is contended by the appellant that it | 
was error to deduct from the Wheeler | 
claim the said item of $35,500. The 
precise question of the disallowance of | 
the claim of a person owning all of the | 
stock of a bankrupt corporation does 
not appear to have been heretofore de- | 
termined. 

It is contended that as the corporation 
is a separate legal entity such claimant 
is entitled to the same consideration as 
any other creditor. While a few courts 
have held that a corporation should not | 


all of the stock is held by one person, 
the weight of authority is to the con- 
trary. 14 C. J., 62 


Corporation Regarded 
As Legal Entity 


In the recent case of Majestic Co. v.| 
Orpheum Circuit, 21 Fed. (2d) 720-24, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the} 
Eighth Circuit, citing many authorities, | 
said: | 

“The corporation will be regarded as | 
a legal entity as a general rule, and the 


2 
2 


| the circumstances justify it, will ignore | 
the fiction of corporate entity, where it| 
is used as a blind or instrumentality to | 


| culture, holding that the article in ques- | 
tion is of no use whatever in any of the 
conditions described, set in motion ma- 
|chinery provided in the food and drugs | 
act for the removal of the asticle from | 
| the channels of interstate commerce. | 
| In 1919 a product alleged to be sub-| 


Inless it can be said that the mere | 7 f : , one : 
| chains are provided with projecting pins | 


fact that Wheeler had acquired all the 
stock of the bankrupt corporation dis- 
entitled him to recover for loans or ad- 


|vances made to the company after such 
: : jevent, there is no justification for the 
|referee ruled that there should be G0 | aoaction roth his chains 


of the item 
of $35,500. It is conceded that no au- 
thority has been found for so holding. 

The particular money in question was 
furnished in the first instance by Schnee- 
lock for the particular purposes of the 
company. So far as he was concerned 
it was a loan, and when the Schneelock 
claims were filed it was claimed as a 
loan direct to the company. 


Wheeler claimed, and the referee so} 


found, that in fact it was a loan to him, 
and that he in turn loaned it to the com- 
pany. The fact, nevertheless, is that the 
company required and received the 
money. 

The book entry of the Telegram Com- 


pany refers to the money “as coming | 


from Schneelock on account of J. E. 
Wheeler.” If the loan or advancement 
had been direct by Schneelock there is 


no question but the latter would have) 


been allowed it in his claim. 
The mere fact that the money was 
advanced to the company indirectly 


through Wheeler does not seem to us| 


to afford good reason for deducting it 
from both claims. It is not easy to see 
upon what theory this loan or advance- 
ment should be regarded as a capital 
investment upon the part of Wheeler. 
We do not understand that any other 
theory is urged other than that conclu- 
sion should follow from the premise that 
Wheeler had become the sole stockholder 
and was managing the business as his 
own. 

There might possibly be some basis for 
this view if, upon the acquiring of all 
the stock of a company, the sole stock- 
holder inaugurated some radical change 
in the manner of conducting the busi- 
ness. There appears to have been none 
in this case. 

Wheeler began making advances to 
and withdrawing money from the com- 
pany upon his brother and himself ac- 
quiring the stock, and that practice con- 
tinued the same after as before he be- 
came sole stockholder. 

The facts in this case in our opinion 
do not present any sound reason why 
Wheeler should be allowed the balance 
of advancements over withdrawals for 
the time the stock of the company was 
held by himself and his brother, and 
should not be allowed for excess of ad- 
vancements over withdrawals subsequent 
to that time. While the claim of a sole 
stockholder against a bankrupt corpora- 
tion should be scrutinized with care, it 
is not the law that such a claim should 
be rejected merely because the claimant 
is such sole stockholder. 


Allowance of Claim 
For Promissory Note 
Appellant contends that the court be- 


ceive the web from the rollers and fur- 
‘her crimp or fold the corrugations to 
cause them to take an undercut or dove- 
tail-like shape so that they can hold the 
| plaster when applied. 

The crimping members on one of the 


to penetrate the web in order to carry 
it along and maintain it in correct r2gis- 
ter with the members while being 
crimped between the belt-like members. 

The reference—Cooper—discloses a 
machine for feeding wooden laths and 
attachi-g them in accurately spaced re- 
lation on a web of sheet material. In 
cluded in “he machine is a drum having 
projecting pins which impale the lath 
as they are fed to the drum and main- 
tain them properly spaced till they are 
applied to the web, as th: drum rotates 
to carry them thereagainst. 

Claim 15 includes among other fea- 
tures the clause “the combination of 
gathering means for re*?iving thereon 
corrugated sheet material.” The exam- 
iner maintains thet the claim calls for 
gathering means and that Cooper shows 
gathering means. We believe, however, 
that the remainder of the clause above 
quoted should be given ~veight in con- 
istruing it. It is a material limitation 
that the gathering means are “for re- 
ceiving thereon corrugated sh2et maite- 
rial” which is to be fu.ther “gathered” 
and which it does “gather,” that is, 
crimps into sharper folds. Cooper may 
be said to have gathering means in the 
sense of collecting or holding the wooden 
jlaths but not .1 the sense intei.ded by 
this clause of a mechanism for crimp- 
ing or folding sheet material. The pins 
would cooperate in a somewhat different 
| way in this fabric-gathering mechanism 
in tat they would first fix that part of 
the fold which is to be its center and 


would transmit to the ship more than 


shiv among several supports, held: 





a predetermined amount of pressure, 


this result being obtained by designing the wheels to yield toward the ship 
at a constant pressure, and by distributing the landing stress of the air 
Claims allowable. 
1699672. Ex parte Powelson & Traveli. 
Office.) —Yearly Index Page 2900, Col. 


Claims 1 to 3, Patent 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
5 (Volume III). 


Board of Appeals Rejects Amended Claim 


For Lack of Previous Action by Examiner 


Revision Declared to Cover 


Subject Matter Which Was 


Not Submitted for Adjudication Below. 


Ex PARTE PoWELSON & TRAVELI. APPEAL] 
No. 340, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1699672 was issued Janu- 
ary 22, 1929, to Powelson & Traveli for 
alighting means for _lighter-than-air! 
ships, on application No. 498607, me 
September 6, 1921. 

The Board found that claims 1 to 3 
presented novelty over the references in! 
that they specified a multiplicity of land- 
ing wheels distributed on the under sur- 
face of the lighter-than-air ship, so| 
supported that on contact with the earth 
no wheel would transmit to the ship 
more than a predetermined amount of 
pressure, and included limitations to the 
effect that the wheels yield toward the 
ship at substantially constant pressure 
and distribute the landing stress of the 
air ship among several supports. 

The advantage alleged for this type 
of support is that there is no necessity 
to make the framework of the ship ad- 
jacent any given wheel stronger than 
is necessary to take care of the prede- 





thus make certain that the fold did not 
slip to one side or the other over the 
folding slat. The clause above quoted 
does not apply with any reasonable 
|meaning on “ooper. 

(aim °8 being even more specific by 
| inelidi: - more detrils of the “zatheri.g 
means” is also consi*>reu allowable. _ 

The rejection of claims 15 and 18 is 
r vevsed. 








'this note shall extend to such new or 
| additional collateral.” 

At the time of bankruptcy, and at the 
|time of the purchase of the said note 
|by Schneelock from Wells, Wheeler was 
|indebted to Schneelock personally on 
|other notes and claims in the sum of 
|approximately $40,000, which sum was 
|in addition to the item of $35,500, which, 
on the finding of the referee, constituted 
jadvances from Schneelock to Wheeler 
| rather than from Schneelock to the bank- 
; rupt. 
| It is the contention of appellant that, 
|as the balance due to Wells was only 
$1,817.16, that amount only should be 
allowed in favor of Schneelock, and fur- 
|ther that such amount only should be 
charged as an offset against the claim 
of the appellant. It is contended by 
counsel for Schneelock that as the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy has taken no appeal 


| from the decision of the court below, and} 


|no request was made of him so to do, ap- 
|pellant is not in position to now raise 


lieve however that this statement is sup-| stantially identical with that involved 
ported by page 3, line 25 et seq. of the|in the present suit was libelled under 


specification. 

The decision of the 
affirmed. 

Limit of Avnpeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. 


examiner is 


Legality of Second Seizure 
Of Drugs Tested in Court 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
neuralgia, most musclar strains, bites of 
poisonous insects; destroys. tubercular 
bacilli in lungs, glands, tissues, or bow- 
els; arrests the action of pneumonia or 


| Section 10 of the food and drugs act in| 
the district court for the District of 
|New Hampshire on the charge that it 
was fraudulent or misbranded. Trial of 
this case by a jury resulted in a verdict | 
in favor of the National Remedy Com- 
pany. 

Nevertheless the Government did not 
jabandon its view that the product in 
question violated the food and drugs law. 
Libels were subsequently filed and seiz- 
|ures subsequently made of the product 
in various parts of the country. Hence, 
the suit involves the question whether, 


low ge = serene, Oe, onder anew. | the question, especially as he made no 
ing the claim o alp - Schneelock | objection to the allowance of the claim 
for $50,000 upon a promissory note of the | before the referee. 
bankrupt corporation, of date December; We think this view is well taken. As- 
31, 1924. This note was originally is-| suming the note to have been a valid ob- 
sued by the Publishing Company to J.! ligation against the company, a question 
E. Wheeler, who in turn gave or was to/| upon which we express no opinion, it was 
give to the company his note for the| proper to charge the amount thereof, 
same amount. : with accrued interest, as an offset against 
wheter sadeneed Fie nate fe SS me one of eee for whose benefit 
one L. R. ells as al security |the note was issued. : 
for bre ary Sueutionsey mate te Ware ay nether after the amount due on the 
or $7,745.47. e time o e ad-/ Wells. note purchased by Schneelock is 
judication in bankruptcy Wheeler owed | satisfied, Wheeler or Schneelock is en- 
si niy ne Ran ae 2 nee = | titled i the additional dividends which 
,817.16. ehneelock paid to Wells the|may be paid on account of the claim 
amount due him, and took an assignment | based on the collateral note, or to any 


under the circumstances alleged in the | also of the collateral corporate note. The | 
influenza germs in a few hours, affords | bill, the Government may be enjoined) note issued by Wheeler to Wells con- 


division of such dividends as between 


termined amount of pressure that may 
be transmitted to it by the wheel. | 

Claim 4 was held to be anticipated by 
the prior art, and upon submission of a 
proposed amendment to this claim with, 
request for reconsideration and allow- 
ance the Board ruled that since it had 
never been examined in the form in| 
which applicant now proposed to amend, 
it the entry and allowance of the claim | 
could not be recommended. 

Mitchell, Chadwick & Kent for the) 
applicant. i 

The full text of the decisions of the: 
|Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- | 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry | 
and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 to 4, inclusive, of which claim 
1 is illustrative: 

“1, The combination, with an airship 
containing lighter-than-air gas, of a 
multiplicity of landing supports therefor 
distributed fore and aft along its under- 
side; said supports each comprising a 
ground engaging member mounted on 
and extensible from the frame of the ship 
and adapted to yield toward it at sub- 
stantially constant pressure upon contact 
with the ground; a stop arranged to 
limit the travel of said member from 
the frame; a spring having operating 
~ "reetion with said member and an- 
Cmvured to a rigid part of the frame in 
position for holding said member 
against said stop with a pressure suffi- 
cient for the said member to support 
a limited portion of the weight of the 
airship without yielding; the imounting 
of said member and its spring being 
adapted for said member to yield when 
the ground pressure upon it exceeds 
said limit.” 


Two References 
Given by Examiner 


| The references cited are: Patterson, 
340610, April 27, 1886;, Wyckoff, 1084777, 
January 20, 1914. 

The invention relates to a landing gear 
designed for use on an airship of the 
lighter-than-air type. A multiplicity of 





stronger than is necessary to take care 
of the predetermined amount of pressure 
that may be transmitted to it by the 
wheel. 

The patents to Wyckoff and Patter- 
son both show airships provided with 
landing wheels, and the former patent 
shows the wheels mounted on levers 
turning movement of which is resisted 
by means of springs. In each case, how- 
ever, while it may require a certain 
amount of pressure to initiate movement 
of the wheel with respect to the body 
of the ship continued movement of the 
wheel causes increased pressure to be 
transmitted to the ship. 

The wheels do not yield toward the 
ship “at substantially constant pres- 


‘ sure” as in appellant’s ship, nor do, they 


“distribute the landing stress of the air- 
ship among several supports.” 


Differences Are Found 


To Make Claims Allowable 


It is believed that these features of 
differentiation over the references are 
sufficiently brought out in claims 1, 2 
and 3 to render these claims allowable 
over the references. 

Claim 4, however, is deemed unpat- 
entable. In.the references the wheels 
are set into movement with respect to 
the ship at a predeterminable load and 
they continue to move without repose 
when the load is exceeded, 

It is true this does not occur if the 
load remains at that predetermined 
amount which is just sufficient to initiate 
movement. The claim however does not 
include such limitation. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claim 4 and reversed as to 
claims 1, 2 and 3. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
AO days. Rule 149. 


Amendment Offered 


To Fourth Claim 


Appellants have submitted a proposed 
amendment to claim 4 and ask reconsid- 
eration and allowance of the claim in 
view of this amendment. In our de- 
cision of November 10, 1927, we pointed 
out that the claim does not include the 
limitation that the load remains at that 
predetermined amount which is just suf- 

cient to initative movement, during 
the continued movement of the wheel. 
The purpose of the amendment is to in- 
corporate such limitation. 

It is noted that claim 4 is much 
broader than any claim considered by 
us as defining patentable subject mat- 
ter. Each of claims 1, 2 and 3 is limited 
to the combination with an airship con- 
taining lighter-than-air gas of a multi- 
plicity of yielding supports. 

Claim 4 defines a specific form of 
yielding connection between a support 
and a ground engaging member. It is 
not limited to any particular art but 
heretofore the examiner has not been 
required to search arts other than his 
own since the claim in its present condi- 
tion is met in the art relied upon by him. 
The claim has never been examined in 
the form in which it is proposed to 
amend it and we do not know what art 
might be developed in such a search. 

We must accordingly decline to recom- 


landing wheels distributed on the under| mend the entry of the amendment and 


immediate relief and speedy recovery in 

rheumatic fever.” 
A booklet accompanying the product | food and drugs act. 

carries statements leading the reader to Plaintiff’s motion for temporary in- 

infer that the article is of use in cases of | junction has been set for hearing before 


from instituting multiple seizure pro- 
ceedings against this product under the 


1 V | themselves, we express no opinion, as 
tained the following agreement: | such question is not before us. 


“It is hereby understood and agreed; The order appealed from is modified 
|that the collateral upon this note shall|by allowing upon the claim of J. E. 
be applicable to any other note or claim| Wheeler the rejected items amounting 
held by the said L. R. Wells, or the legal| to $35,500, making the total amount al- 





cancer and liver disease. Mr. Justice Gordon in the Supreme Court 
The Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad-|of the District of Columbia February 1 
ministration of the Department of Agri-| next. 





holder hereof, against me, and in case | lowed thereon $40,686.15. As so modified, 
of the exchange or addition to the col-|the order is affirmed, 
lateral above described the provisions of | January 14, 1929, 


surface of the ship, are so supported 
that on contact with the earth no wheel 
| will transmit to the ship more than a 
predetermined amount of pressure. 

| This construction has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the ordinary type of 
| bumper because when it is used it is 
jor necessary to make the framework 





allowance of the claim. 

Appellant has filed an additional pro- 
posed amendment to claim 4. We do not 
know that the claim would be allowable 
if the amendment were entered. We, 
therefore, cannot recommend entry of 
the amendment and allowance of the 
claim. 


of the ship adjacent any given wheel} This board is an appellate tribunal, It} Se 


may have frequencies running into the 
order of millions per second, in contrast 
to frequencies of 25 to 60 cycles per 
second usually employed in high ten- 
| sion power lines. 

Several factors are involved in the 
total result which determines whether 
a certain material is a good insulator, 
and these factors have various impor- 
tance in selecting an insulator for a par- 
ticular situation. 

Physically, insulating materials may 
be soft or hard, tough or brittle, in vary- 
ing combinations of degrees. Electri- 
cally they may vary in simple ohmie 
resistance, specific inductive capacity, 
indicated relatively by their dielectric 
constant, in their electric strength or 
resistance to break-down or puncture, 
in surface conductivity effecting flash 
over and capacity for holding or ab- 
sorbing a certain charge. 

Important Qualities. 

It seems clear that specific inductive 
capacity and absorption may become 
very important in effect on these high 
frequency currents. This, in fact, is 
well recognized, and it is the custom 
in testing possible insulating materials 
for radio use, to state the resultant of 
these several factors in terms of 
phase angle difference effect on the cur- 
rent which is a convenient comparison 
of the efficiency of insulators. 

It appears from situations in the rec- 
ord that glass in general was classi- 
fied as relatively poor as an insulat- 
ing material for radio apparatus, be- 
cause of high absorption. 

Principles Underlying Radio Com- 
munication.—We believe the disclosure 
of this type of glass and the recogni- 
tion that it is good for insulators of 
high potential power lines, as by 
Locke’s patent, is not an anticipattion 
of its use specifically for high fre- 
quency currents where it is found that 
it has an unexpected high efficiency in 
that relation and where authorities on 
radio currents discouraged the use of 
glass in general. 

While there is patentable matter in 
the case, it is considered that the pres- 
ent form of claim does not accurately 
set forth the invention. It is admitted 
by appellant that the glass as such is 
not new, and it is not apparent that 
appellant is entitled to stop the manu- 
facture of electric insulators of it, 
since Locke shows ordinary electric in- 
sulators made of this glass. 

It is. only when’ actually used as an 
insulator for radio frequency currents 
that appellant is entitled to claim a 
monopoly. His only discovery is the 
unexpected properties of this glass in 
connection with high frequency  cur- 
rents to lessen the displacement of 
phase. 

Therefore, as we see the problem, 
the claims should be in the form of 
a combination of an insulator of this 
material with a conductor arranged to 
carry radio frequency current in a ra- 
dio apparatus or system. Such claim 








by the disclosure and to be commen- 
surate with what appellant has_ in- 
vented. 

The rejection of the appealed claims 
is affirmed, but with the recommenda- 
tion that a claim of the kind above sug- 
gested may be entered and allowed if 
presented in the absence of further ref- 
erences. _ 





can not function as an examining divi- 
sion. Before ruling upon the patentability 
of claims we should have the benefit of 
the examiner’s search of the prior art 
and his reasons for believing the claims 
unpatentable. This we do not have when 
claims are presented after appeal has 
pean oo (Ex parte Moore, 1923 C, 
as 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 


Congress and classified similarly to 


States in force December 6, 1926.” 


the “Code of Laws of the United 
The number of the measure, 


the member introducing it, the title and the committee 
to which it was referred are given. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 16566, Mr. Carew, N. Y, To validate 
devises, bequests, and gifts from alien 
enemies to American citizens; Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 16567. Mr. Johnson, Wash. To pro- 
vide for the deportation of certain aliens, 
and for the punishment of the unlawful | 
entry of certain aliens; Immigration and | 
Naturalization, | 


Title 1O—Army | 


S. 5544. Mr. Bingham. To increase the 
membership of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (with an accom-! 
panying paper); Military Affairs. 

* §. 5547. Mr. Wagner. To equalize re- 
‘tired pay of Army officers who were over | 
45 years of age when originally appointed; | 
Military Affairs. | 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 5543. Mr. Kendrick. To establish the: 
Grand Teton National Park in the State of 


Lands and Surveys. 
Mr. McNary. 


Wyoming, and for other purposes; ee 


S, 5529. 


To add certain | 


Title 25—Indians 

H. R. 16568. Mr. Leavitt, Wis. (by de- 
partmental request). To repeal that portion 
of the act of August 24, 1912, imposing a 
limit on agency salaries of the Indian Serv- 
ice; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 16569. Mr. Schneider, Wis. Author- 
izing a per capita payment of $100 each to 
the members of the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians of Wisconsin, from funds on de- 
posit to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; Indian Affairs. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 16565. Mr. Gardner, of Indiana. 
Authorizing the Hawesville & Cannelton 
Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5548, Mr. Swanson. To extend the 
time for commencing and the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the Potomac River; Commerce. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 
H. R. 16571. Mr. Black, N. Y. To express 
the appreciation of Congress to the officers 


lands to the Crater National Forest; Agri- | and crew of the steamship America; Appro. 


culture and Forestry. 


| priations, 


Changes in Status of Bills 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 16355. To authorize appropriations 


for construction at military posts and for | priation bill. 
Reported to the House| Title 33—-Navigation and Navi- 


ther purposes. 
January 25, 


Title 22 — Foreign’ Relations 


and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 865. Authorizing the Presi- 
dent, under certain conditions, to invite the 
participation of other nations in the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, providing for the ad- 
mission of their exhibits, and for other pur- 
poses. Passed House January 21,1929: Re- 
ported to Senate January 25, 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums 


and Cemeteries. 


H. R. 15330. To authorize the acceptance 
by the United States Government from the 


Women’s Relief Corps of a proposed gift of | n 1 
| provided for creation of and maintenance | 


bronze tablets to be placed in Andersonville 
National Cemetery, Georgia. Reported to 
the House January 25. 


Title 31—Money and Finance | 


District of Columbia appro- | 


H. R. 16422, 
Passed House January 25. 


gable Waters 





The following bridge bills were re-| 


ported to the House on Jan, 24: H. R. 


115011; H. R. 15012; H. R. 15525; H. R. 


15570; H. R. 15715; H. R. 15849; H. R. 


116205; H. R. 16206; H. R. 16345; S.) 


14451; S. 4861. 
Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 16570. Mr. Vestal, Ind. To provide 


for the regulation of ownership of inven- 


|tions devised by Government employes and 
| the control and administration of Govern- 


| 


| 


ment-owned patents, and for other pur- | 


poses; Patents. 


| Title 43——Public Lands 

| H.R. 7930. To amend the 1925 act which 
|of a naval reserve and marine corps re- 
\ serve. Reported to House Jan, 24, 1929. 





Early Action Sought 


On Immigration Bills 


Special Rule Is Requested in 
House to Expedite 
Measures. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
sovereign whom he intends to renounce 


to make correction, provided the court 
decree has not issued, and to permit 


hereafter all aliens to make renuncia-| 
tions in general in their first declara- | 


tions. 

«“(42) The Senate Committee yesterday 
reported the Vincent bill, H. R. 349, a 
bill to permit witnesses to make affida- 
vits as to personal acquaintance with 
candidates for citizenship. The Senate 
made numerous amendments thereto and 


in that way now and that he realized | 
the fact that there is a brief time before | 


the adjournment of the present session of 
Congress. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the Committee 
!on Rules, said the Committee will take 
the matter under advisement, pending 


word from Mr. Johnson when the Com- | 


mittee on Immigration agrees to such 
proposed legislation as has not yet been 
reported to the House, pointing out the 
practice of the Committee to consider 
; rules only on bills on the calendar. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
| United States filed-with the Committee 
on Rulgs a statement of the chairman of 
the Immigration Committee of the or- 
ganization, Karl de Laittre, regarding 
hardships growing out of “the present 
lack of legal residence of respected for- 
eign-born residents.” The statement 
| cites the report of the House Committee 
on Immigration on the bill (H. R. 13793) 
designed to remedy the situation. 


“While the date set in this bill prior 


| it might be too large a bill for passage | 
| 


| 
| 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


, Government, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Scientific Research Fostered by Government 


As Basis of Industry and of Welfare of Humanity 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


First Article—The Government and Physical Science 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 


of the Government are shown 


contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By Roy Griffith, 
Editor, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


—his patient study and research—are becom- 
ing increasingly appreciated as the fruits of 


Ts scientist is coming into his own. His labors 
his toil continue to contribute to material prog- 


ress and human welfare. 


Yet, since the scientist is modest, and since it is 
difficult to transmute his efforts into terms of com- 
mon knowledge, the layman—the non-scientist—may be 


the practical 


fact enters. 
tivity of the sea 


another, 
HE sea is not 
back what it 
owner. 
take. 


beaches—the 


trol points, thus avoiding costly law suits over prop- 
erty boundaries and riparian rights, 


In the case of riparian rights, another physical 
That is coast erosion—the unceasing ac- 


in biting off inches, feet, sometimes 


miles, of shoreline in one place and depositing it in 


* me * 


always a thief. It sometimes gives 
takes, but seldom to the same land 


It is important, therefore, that constant sur- 
veys of the shoreline be made by Government engi- 
neers, to keep pace with the ocean’s game of put and 
Also, these engineers are concerned with the 
problem of outwitting the sea, to the end that the 
Nation’s 
snatched away and later, 
swampy wilderness, 


be 
in a 


playgrounds—may not 
perhaps, set down 
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of state public utility regulatory come 
missions, including the Bonbright utility 
regulation chart. 16 p. Y,, Bon- 
bright & co., 1928. 29-452 
| Bond, Carroll Taney, The Court of appeals 
of Maryland, a history. 214 p. Balti- 
more, The Barton-Gillet company, 1928. 
29-395 
A bit of lace, and other 
St. Petersburg, Fla., The 
author, 1928. 29-496 
Bunker; John Wymond Miller. Personal 
hygiene for nurses, adapted also to the 
use of students of physical education and 
other health specialists, and Clair Els- 


| Albertsworth, Edward Franklin. Selected | 
| eases and other authorities on industrial 
law, by... with a composite introduction 
by John H. Wigmore, William S. Holds- 
worth, and Edouard Lambert; and pro- 
logue by Walter Dill Scott. 782 p, Chi- 
cago, Northwestern university press, 1928. 

29-391 
| American physical education association. 
| National committee on women’s athletics. 
|... Soecer for women, official soccer guide 
1 





Brown, Lew B. 
poems. 67 p. 


of the National section on women's ath- 

letics of the American physical education 
| association, (Spalding’s “red cover” se-} 
ries of athletic handbooks, no, 116R.) 55 . 

p., illus. N. Y., American sports pub- mere Turner, 2 ed. 210 p, illus. St. 
| lishing co., 1928. | Louis, The C. V. Mosby co., 1929. 29-873 
| Anderson, Lee. Ten one act plays, 194 p.| Cheney, William Fitch. ,., The diagnosis 
| N. ¥., W. V. McKee, 1928. 29-387! and treatment of diseases of the stomach 
| Aristophanes, . The eleven comedies: and intestines. (Oxford monographs on 
literally and completely translated from diagnosis and treatment. Vol. ii.) 280 p. 
the Greek tongue into English with N. Y., Oxford university press, 1928. 
translator's foreword, an introduction to} 29-371 
each comedy and elucidatory notes; illus- | Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, Generally speak- 
trations in colour and black and white ing; a book of essays. 249 p, London, 
| by Jean de Bosschere. 2 y, N.Y. Pub.| Methuen & co., 1928, 29-384 
| for subscribers only by H. Liveright,} Christian, Henry Asbury. ...The diagno- 
|_ 1928. 29-383 sis and treatment of diseases of the 
| Barry, Fohn W. The lumberman’s actuary, heart. (Oxford monographs on diagnosis 
| showing at a glance the amount of any and treatment. Vol. iii. Oxford medical 
number of feet between 2 feet and 29,000 publications.) 355 p. Oxford university 
feet at any price between $6.00 and! press, 1928. 29-370 
$150.00 per thousand feet, also showing; Cromie, William James. ,.. Exercises with 
the feet in any number of pieces between the medicine ball, by Cromie; Indiges- 
1 and 2,000 pieces, for any thickness, up tion treated by gymnastics, by... Phys- 
to 12 inches, and for any width from 2 ical education and hygiene, by Warman 


attached the text of the Schneider bill, | : I 
H. R. 18798, raising the date of the dead ; to which entrance must be established 
line for these certificates of domicile| before registration may be legalized is 
from June 3, 1921, to July 1, 1924. June 3, il, rather than July 1, 1924, as | 
“The Schneider bill provides that all |Tecommended by both the Secretary of 
applicants must have nace of good char-| Labor and the National Chamber,” this 
acter at all times since arrival, while the | Statement says, “the bill incorporates the 
Senate bill requires only that he be of , Principle advocated by the Chamber. If 
good moral character at the time of the | enacted, it will bring a large measure of 
issuance of certificate of arrival. Other | relief to those foreign-born members of 
Senate amendments covering various; 0Ur communities who, through no fault 
proposals, the substance of which have | of their own, are now or may be at any 
been discussed and agreed to in the; time subjected to hardships and suffer- 
House Committee, have been added. jing an injustice which all fair-minded 
“(5) The Senate has passed S. 5093,|™men earnestly hope will at the earliest 
to authorize the issuance of certificates | Practical moment be remedied.” 
- senen S re. who me on Position of Chamber Stated. 
awfully admitted. is is not manda- : ce ; 
fry and sen cpping fr anderen Wiliam, Butera of he 
esis off Beane = statement outlining the position of that 
Labor have been endeavoring to issue | organization, which follows in full text: 
these certificates since last August un-! ;, In are of the ,action of the House 
der present law, but apparently have not | Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
sufficient funds to carry on the work, zation in reporting out of Committee a 
The House Committee on Immigration | Dill designed to bring out the legal- 
has not had time to examine the bill | '#4tion of residence of certain aliens, it 


Mstr. Sgt. Birt M. Barhitte will be placed 
upon the retired list at Portland, Oreg. 

First Lieut. i 
Artillery, to the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. 
Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Samuel White, Field Artillery, from | 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to Fort Bragg, N. C. | 

Capt. > 
from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Salt Lake City, 


perplexed by the often seemingly non-cashable char- 
acter of his work. 
* * * 

The Government maintains many scientists and tech- 
nical exports in Washington and elsewhere to wrestle 
with the physical problems of the giant terrestrial 
ball on which we live. Why? The earth is here; 
it is a physical fact; man is compelled to live upon it; 
he has never been able to get more than a very few 
miles away from it. 


So, why worry about it? Why measure and weigh 
and test and experiment and cover sheet after sheet 
of paper with mathematical formulae? How does all 
this fiddling with facts concern us? 

* * * 


THE one fundamental fact to be remembered is that 
all matter, both animate and inanimate, is in con- 
stant motion, and motion implies chang . The earth, 
as a physical fact, does not “stay put.” There is no 
such thing as the “everlasting hills.” 


Physics is the science of inanimate matter and mo- 
tion, Geophysics, in the study of which the Govern- 
ment is vitally concerned, is the science of the physics 
of the earth and its surrounding atmospheric envelope 
—inanimate matter in motion. From this science 
springs knowledge of how to use the earth’s physical 
facts for the benefit of mankind, and knowledge of 
how to secure protection from possible disastrous re- 


sults of physical change. 
* * & 


Using known physical laws, we locate positions on 
the earth’s surface by establishing arbitrary lines of 
latitude and longitude. If established latitude or longi- 
tude lines should ever be found to be changing their 
positions, it would indicate a shifting of the con- 
tinents and would necessitate re-determining of geo- 
graphic positions on the earth’s surface. 


The deed to a piece of property might read that 
the northwest corner was situated at 95 degrees, 35 
minutes, and 30 seconds west longitude, and 40 degrees, 
20 minutes, and 45 seconds north latitude. If the 
established latitudes or longitudes should change, the 
property would cease to be in the designated spot. 

** * 


Geographic points of exact latitude and longitude 
have been, and are being, established throughout the 
United States by Federal engineers. These points con- 
trol the making of all accurate topographic maps and 
also control State -boundaries and private property 
boundaries in many large cities. Eventually, doubt- 
less, all private property will be tied in to these con- 


_ Determination of heights of the land above sea level 
in every part of the United States is another of the 
jobs of Federal engineers, as an aid in public and pri- 
vate engineering operations. Primarily, heights above 
sea level are determined and recorded because of the 
physical fact that water will not run uphill. 

* x ~ 


For the protection of the mariner, the Government 
makes coast charts showing the shoreline, dangers to 
navigation, and depths of the ocean below mean sea 
level. For further protection, tide tables, current 
tables, and coast pilot volumes are compiled and issued, 
All these-must be kept up-to-date because of the physi- 
= of eternal change, eternal motion of inanimate 
matter. 


Again, earthquakes occur; they always have oc- 
curred and, according to the evidence, always will. 
Government scientists are constantly studying the 
habits and habitats of earthquakes, not with the hope 
of preventing them, but with a vision of protecting 
man and the works of man from the destruction and 
damage which otherwise might result from such seis- 
mic shudderings, 

* a * 

AFTER keeping a sharp check upon this uneasy globe 

of ours, Government scientists turn penetrating at- 
tention upon the atmospheric envelope surrounding it. 
This envelope is a vast ocean’ of tenuous inanimate 
matter in constant motion. Within its depths are gen- 
erated all the phenomena of what we term “weather”’— 
a condition of motion which gravely affects water 
and air transportation, the production of foodstuffs, 
public health, and human comfort. 


Further, this atmospheric envelope, approximated at 
60 miles in thickness, is the medium through which 
speeds radio communication, 


These are a few examples of the worth of the work 
of Government scientists engaged in physical sciences. 
Their literally millions of sheets of mathematical com- 
putations do not look especially interesting, but these 
same sheets are crystallized into human service that 
makes easier and more fruitful the life of every Amer- 
ican citizen, 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of January 28,C. H. Avers, Chief, Section 
of Leveling, Coast and Geodetic Survey, will 
discuss the Government’s problema in deter- 
mining relative elevations in the United 
States. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Army Orders 


' 
Comdr. 


Charles F. Fletter, Field | New Mexico. 


Edward N. Chisolm, 


from Fort Humphreys, Comdar. 


to} 
Sta., 


Va. 
. Pensacola, 


Paul G, Boylan, Field Artillery, 


Detroit; to Nav. 


| Navy Orders 


| Freeland A. Daubin, 
Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va.; to U.S. 8. 


Comdr. Ernest L. Gunther, det. Univer- 
r | sity of California; to U. 8S. S. Mississippi. 
Ragines John H. Hoover, 
Fla.; 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
Comdr. Randall Jacobs, det. 
‘San Francisco: to Bu. Nav. 
Comdr, William T. Mallison, det. U. 8. 8, 
War College, 


to duty Nav. 


rapid rise of open-market money rates 
jwhich characterized the year, and dis- 
‘count rates at the Reserve banks, which 
|had been reduced to a uniform level of 
3% per cent at all the banks in 1927, 
were gradually advanced to 5 per cent 
jat eight of the banks and to 442 per cent 
jat the four banks in the western agri- 
cultural districts, 

In the second half of the year security 
holdings of the Reserve banks remained 
{at a constant level, and the autumn de- 
mand for Reserve-bank credit was met 
entirely by purchases of acceptances. 
Total volume of acceptance financing in 


det. Nav. 


det. Air 


Air 


Nav. 
Rec. Ship, 


Newport, 


in detail.” 
Similar Biils Passed House. 


Mr. Johnson told the Rules Committee 
that his new deportation bill is “a modi- 
fied edition” of two deportation bills that 
have passed the House but failed of final 
action. 

» Representative Garrett (Dem.), of 
- Dresden, Tenn., raised the point that the 
request was being made for a rule on a 
bill a very material part of which had 
not been passed upon by the Committee 
on Immigration, Chairman Johnson stated 
that he had asked Representative Box 
(Dem.), of Jacksonville, Texas, a mem- 
ber of the committee, to attend the hear- 
ing with him, but Mr. Box was detained 
at a meeting of the House Committee on 
Claims, 

Mr. Johnson gaid the Committee has 
sought to build up adequate deportation 
funds in the past for the purpose of de- 
porting the “surreptitious” and undesir- 
able aliens. He agreed that the provi- 
sions of the new bill regarding aliens 
would apply to arrests for illegal entry 
into this country as well as for acts 
committed after entry. He said the de- 
portation proposal would reach into gang 
operations and that the one thing the 
gangsters fear is the Federal agent. 


Suggests Registering Aliens. 

Representative Purnell (Rep.), of At- 
tica, Ind., asked if the Committee on Im- 
migration had ever considered requiring 
aliens to register from time to time. Mr, 
Johnson replied that the Committee had 
frequently considered the subject but 
that the difficulty was the working out 
of the necessary machinery. 

Mr. Johnson told the Committee that 
the probability is that the Committee on 
Immigration will agree to add the short 
deportation bill to Senave pill 5094, and 
that tne House should pass S, 5093, He 
added that “the big deportation bill” (H, 
R. 10078) is already on the calendar, and 
he would be glad if the Committee would 
report a rule to bring that up in the 
House. He said; “we have been trying 
to get action on that bill in the hope of 
getting it into the Senate for final ac- 
tion.” ‘He added that the similar bills 
had. been passed in the House under sus- 
pension of the rules but that he realized 


‘seems appropriate to call your attention 
| to the fact that the National Chamber 
{has given careful consideration to the 
| hardships growing out of the present 
| lack of legal residence of a large number 
of our respected foreign-born residents. 


Delegates from member organizations 
| at the annual meeting in 1926 committed 
, the Chamber to a principle which seeks 

to do away with these hardships, which 
exist by reason of no delinquency on the 
part of the individuals, and contrary to 
' the will of Congress. The bill which the 
House Committee has reported out incor- 
porates this principle. 

Previous to our present quota restric- 

| tion of immigration the administration 
of our Immigration Law was more or 
less lax. Thousands of people came 
openly into this country, particularly 
;from Canada, without any registry of 
their entry being made, and this in spite 
of the fact that such registration was an 
obligation placed by law on our immi- 
gration inspectors. 

Those people, after years of residence 
here, now find themselves without any 
clearly defined legal status as immi- 
grants. They can not become citizens, 
They can not leave the country without 
being subject to all the provisions of 
our present quota Immigration Law. The 
National Chamber is familiar with num- 

| erous individual cases in which this sit- 
uation has caused severe end unnecessary 
hardships, 

For your information I am enclosing 
a statement of the chairman of our Im- 
migration Committee which sets forth 
in more detail the situation to which I 
have just briefly referred and outlines 
the arguments for remedial action, 

I very much hope that this matter, in- 
volving legislation to cure a situation 
which Congress clearly did not intend, 
may have your earnest consideration, 


Senate Adjournment Taken 
In Respect to Mr. Underwood 


Out of respect to the late Oscar Under- 





Utah. 

First Lieut. Walter B. Smith, Infantry, 
from Washington, D. C., to Manila, P. 1.| 

Capt. Grover B, Egger, Infantry, from ; 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Tientsin, China. 

Warrant Officer William F. Levins, from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Panama, Canal | 
Zone. 

Warrant Officer Martin L. Murphy, from | 
Panama, Canal Zone, to Fort Sam Houston, | 
Tex. 

Master Sgt. Thomas Carroll will be placed 
upon the retired,list at Omaha, Nebr, , 

Master Sgt. Celest A. Baldoze, Inf., will) 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Adams, R. I. 

Capt. Clyde Pickett, Cav,, from Fort 
Huachuea, Ariz,, to Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

Maj. Elbert J, Lyman, Inf., from_ Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Each of the following named officers now! 
on duty in the office of the Judge Advocate, 
General, Washington, D. C., is in addition, 
to his other duties assigned to duty with 
the Organized Reserves of the Third Corps 
Area, Washington, D. C.: Capt. Adam Rich- 
mond, First Lieut. Robert V. Leughlin. 

Capt. Gary Fagrie, Fin. Dept. Res., to| 
duty at Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Harvey Blatchford Smith, Q. M. . 
Res., to duty at Chicago, Ill. 

Capt. John Russell Yates, J. M. C. Res., 
to duty at Chicago, I}. 

Lieut. Col. Chester Harrison Wilson, Inf. 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Col. Evan H. Humphrey, Cav., from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Col. Charles M, Bundel, F, A,, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Lieut. Col. John J. Fulmer, Inf., from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Ontario, N. Y. 

Maj. Condon C. McCornack, Med. Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa, 

Lieut. Col, Herbert C. Gibner, Med. Corps, 
from duty in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Washington, D, C., to the Army War 
College, Washington, D. ©, 

Maj. Earl L. Naiden, Air Corps, from 
Paris, France, to Washington, D, C. 

Maj. Simon B, Buckner, jr,,.Inf., from} 
duty as a student to regular duty at the 


| Army War College, Washington, D. C. 


wood, former Senator from Alabama, who | 


died on the morning of January 25, the 
Senate adjourned immediately after con- 
ivening on that day, 


Maj. Coleman W, Jenkins, Coast Art,, 
from duty as a student to regular duty at 
the Army War College, Washington, D, C. 

Capt. Leonard S, Doten, J. M. C,, to duty 
at Fairfield air depot, Fairfield, Ohio. 

Capt. Bartlett S. Shellhorn, Med. Corps, 
from Fort H, G. Wright, N. Y., to Water-| 
town, Mass. 

Lieut. Cel. George A. Herbst, Inf., from 
Fort Ontario, N, Y., to Buffalo, N. ¥, 


eae 
Lieut. Comdr, Morton L. Deyo, det. Naval 
cademy; to command U, 8. 8. Sloat. 
Lieut. Comdr. Richard 8, Field, det. com- 
mand VU. 8, S. Bainbridge; to Navy Yard, 
Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. James C. Jones, 
aide on staff, Dest. Sqds., Battle 
Bu. Ord. 


R 
A 


ir., det. 
Fit.; to 


Lieut. Comdr. Theodore D. Ruddock, jr., | 


det. Dest. Sad. 11, Battle Flt.; to Naval 
Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 

Lieut. Harold D, Baker, det. Dest. Sqds., 
Battle Flt.; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Marvin H. Grove, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to command U. 8. S, 
S-44, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Jack P. De Shazo, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to V. B. Sqd. 
1B (U. 8S. S. Lexington). 

Lieut. (j. g.) Merrall K. Kirkpatrick, to 
duty command U. 8. 8. R-4. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William K. Rhodos, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VF. Sqd. 
1B (U. S. S. Saratoga). 


Wholesale Prices Maintain 
Higher Average for Year 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
sponding periods of the two preceding 
years, In the second half of the year, 
however, increased industrial and trade 
activity resulted in a rapid growth in the 
demand for currency, and in December 
the average decrease from the year be- 
fore had been reduced to about $40,000,- 
000, 

During the period of heavy gold ex- 
ports from January to June there was a 
further increase in the demand for re- 
serve-bank funds due to the sale of 
United States securities by the reserve 
banks. These sales were made in pur- 
suance of a policy of tightening money 
conditions in view of the rapid growth 
of credit arising only in small part from 
the financial needs of trade and industry. 
Security sales, which reduced the sys- 
tem’s holdings in the summer to the 
lowest level since early in 1924, resulted 
in a rapid growth of direct borrowing by 
member banks. Discounts for member 
banks in July reached a total of $1,200,- 
000,000 the largest figure in nearly 
seven years. 

This heavy indebtedness of member 
banks was an important factor in the 


jthis country was larger during the au- 
| tumn than at any previous time, and the 
{bills carried relatively low rates, which 
made them unattractive to investors. In 
these circumstances a larger volume of 
bills was sold to the Reserve banks. The 
|bill portfolio of these banks consequently 
increased, and the funds thus released 
‘not only met the additional demand for 





| Reserve-bank credit, but also enabled the 
member banks to reduce their indebted- 
ness at the Reserve banks in the autumn, 
| Bill holdings remained constant in De- 
cember, and member banks met the holi- 
day and year-end demand for Reserve- 
bank credit through additional borrow- 
jings at the Reserve banks. 

| Advances in money rates during the 
year were largest in loans on securities, 
considerably smaller in other open-mar- 


| ket rates, and still smaller in rates 





customers. At the close of the year, 
however, which witnessed a large vol- 
ume of gold exports and an unusual rate 
jof growth in credit, the general level 
of money rates was higher than at any 
other time in the past seven years, 


Measures Are Approved 
By President Coolidge 


i Approval of a number of bills by Pres- 
| ident Coolidge was announced on Jan- 
sr 25 by the White House as follows: 

5. 4976. An act granting the consent of 
‘Congress to the counties of Lawrence and 
Randolph, State of Arkansas, to construct, 
maintain and operate a bridge e¢rogs the 
Spring River at or near the town of Black 
Rock, Ark. 

1 §. 4977. An act granting the consent of 

Congress to the counties of Lawrence and 
Randolph, State of Arkansas, to construct, 
maintain and operate a bridge across the 
| Spring River at or near Imboden, Ark, 

8. 5038, An act to extend the times for 
jcommencing and completing tke construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi 
; River at or near Baton Rouge, La. 

8, 5039. An act to extend the times for 
;commencing and completing the construc- 
|tion of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at Mount Carmel, Il, 

S. 5240. An act to extend the time for 
completing the construction of the bridge 
basene the Mississippi River at Natchez, 

158 





to 24 inches. By... 8th ed., machine rev., 
enl, by Owen T. Barry. 504 p., illus. 
| Cedar Rapids, Ila.. J. W. Barry, inc. 1928. 


| 29-451 
| Belloc, Hilaire. A conversation with an 
angel and other essays. 285 p, London, | 
J. Cape, 1028, ; 


| 29-385 
| Bonbright & company, inc. A survey of 
state laws on public utility commission 
| regulation in the United States; analyz- 


| ing the principal powers and jurisdiction 


| 
Campaign Activities | 
Of Mr. Vare Defended | 


[Continued from Page 2.) 

| papers of the State due to his late entry 
|into the campaign and through control | 
| by the forces who were friendly either to 
|the Pepper-Fisher ticket or to Governor 
Pinchot. He was compelled to appeal to! 
|the 4,000,000 eligible voters in Pennsy1- | 
| Vania by means of advertising, posters, 
jletters and circulars sent through the 
mail. Such a campaign was expensive 
|when your consider the immense popu- 
| lation of the State. 

Certain newspapers unwilling to print 
the news of Mr. Vare’s campaign readily 
jaccepted paid advertisements, Adver- 
| tisements were printed in the daily and 
weekly newspapers at a cost of $84,- 
582.62, in the inter-racial press at a cost 
|of $27,712.24 and in other newspapers 
and publications at a cost of $34,016.07, 
|For the printing of cards, posters, ete., 
| there was expended $92,806.38; the item 
of postage alone was $17,720.53; a total 
expenditure of $328,274.14 or almost half 
of the expenditures for the ticket. 

The remaining expenditures of the 
Vare-Beidleman ticket were for contribu- 
tions to county committees and expenses 
of headquarters, evidence thereof in de- 
tail heretofore presented to the Commit- 
tee. It must be remembered that there is 
no evidence and not one prosecution in 





| 


| the whole State of any law violated, State 


or Federal; there was no statutory of- 
fense and certainly we submit no moral 
turpitude in’ these expenditures. There 
has been some criticism of the large 
sums of money that were paid to watch- 
ers in this primary, but the same num- 
ber of watchers were employed at the 
1927 and 1928 elections in Pennsylvania 
and not one voice raised in questioning 
such procedure. 

At the primary of May, 1926, Mr. 
Vare was nominated for United States 
Senator, Mr. James was nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor, and Mr. Woodward 
was nominated for Secretary of Internal | 
Affairs, Mr. Fisher, who was on the! 
Pepper-Fisher ticket, won the nomina- 
tion for Governor and the Pepper-Fisher 
forces gained control of the State Com-/| 
mittee, The tickt nominated by Repub- | 
licans at this primary was elected with 
ever whemng majorities in November, 


In passing, we submit inconsistencies 


(Spalding’s “red cover” series of athletic 
handbooks, no. 54R.) 146p,, illus. Nw Y¥., 
American sports publishing co, 1928, 
29-375 
Daniels, Ara Marcus. Steam and hot water 
heating, specially arranged for home 
study. 475 p., illus. Washington, D. C., 
1928. 29-864 
Dawson, William W. Dawson-Andrews 
forms for office and court; first all-pur- 
pose form ,\book having a supplemental 
system insuring reliability and placing all 
necessary forms between two covers, 
by... and Elmore L, Andrews, 1418 p. 
Cleveland, Haynes publishing company, 
1928. 29-390 
Dominion law reports. Annotations con- 
solidated from Dominion law reports, 
1911-1928 (90 volumes) rewritten and re- 
vised in the light of the decisions of the 
courts and the enactments of Parliament 
and the legislatures of Canada, during 
the past twenty years. Edited amd re- 
vised by contributing authors, and ed- 
itorial staff, umder direction of Vincent 
C, Macdonald. 2 v.. Toronto, Canada law 
book co., 1928. « 29-396 
Eddy, George Sherwood. Sex & youth. 
338 p, Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, 1928, 29-453 
Edwards, Augustin. My native land; pano- 
rama, reminiscences, writers and folk- 
lore, 430 p. London, E, Benn, 1928, 
29-362 
Elias, Mrs. Edith L. The young folk’s book 
of polar exploration, by... with illus- 
trations in color and black and white. 
(Romance of knowledge series.) 278 p., 
illus. Boston, Little, Brown, and co., 
1929. 29-374 
Goldsmith, Oliver. The collected letters of 
Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Katherine C. 
Balderson .. . . 189 p. Cambridge, Eneg., 
The University press, 1928. 29-503 
Greenland; published by the Commission 
for the direction of the geological and 
geographical investigations in Greenland; 
editors: M. Vahl .. GC. Amdrup ... 
L, Bobe.. . Ad. S. Jensen... 1 v- illus. 
London, -H. Milford, Oxford university 
press, 1928. 29-378 
Gwathmey, James Tayloe. ... Tumbling 
for amateurs. (Spalding “red cover” 
series of athletic handbooks, no. 56R) 
90 p. illus. N. ¥., American sports pub- 
lishing co,, 1928. 29-377 
Henderson, Walter Brooks Drayton. The 
new Argonautica, an heroic poem in eight 
cantos, of the voyage among the stars of 
the immortal spirits of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, Ponce de 
Leon & Nunez da Vaca.,., 352 p. Lon- 
don, J. Cape, 1928. 29-502 
Joubert, Joseph. . . . Pensees and letters 
of Joseph Joubert, translated with an in- 
troduction by H. P. Collins... (The 
Broadway library of xvii century French 
literature), 259 p. N, Y., Brentano's, 
1928, 29-507 
Koeourek, Albert. Jural relations, by ... 
with an introduction by John H. Wig- 
more...2d ed., 484 p. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1928, 29-388 
Lawrence, William John. Shakespeare’s 
workshop... 161 p, Oxford, B. Black- 
well, 1928. 29-501 
McLester, James Somerville. ... The di- 
agnosis and treatment of disorders of 
metabolism. (Oxford monographs on 
diagnosis and treatment.,.vol. i. Ox- 
ford medical publications), 328 p. illus. 
N. Y., [etc] Oxford university press, 


1928, 29-372 


charged by banks to their commercial | 


of some of those who criticized the ex- 
penditures in Mr. Vare’s campaign. In} 
the primary election of 1929, Mr. Gif-| 
ford Pinchot, wife of tne Governor, was! 
a candidate for the Republican nomina- | 
tion for Congress in the 15th Pennsyl- 
vania District. She was defeated by 
Congressman L. T. McFadden, Mrs, | 
Pinchot received 13,332 votes and she 
reported as expenditures $18,186.70, an 
average of $135 per vote received, 
|which record will show was more than 
the average expenditure per vote for the! 
Vare-Beidleman ticket. Mrs, Pinchot s 
| personal expenditures in her campaign 
|represented 434% cents per vote, while 
| those of Senator Vare were 12 cents per) 0 Reliei Bodies, 1926. Price 
vote. Of the total vote cast in the 15th, Census of Religious Bodies, 29-26063 
| District, Mrs. Pinchot’s cost was 63 eat a Volume of Water Borne Foreign 
oat bs du tiie the total lone Commerce of the United States by are 

> rimary 0. < iol inati the Fisca 
the Vare-Beidleman ticket. expenditure | of Oe oe ee oe " 

| 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given. 

Lithuanian National Catholic Church of 
America. Census of Religious Bodies, 
1926, Price, 5 cents. 29-26064 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Chureh of God. 


, 1927. Issued by the Bureau of Re- 
was about 45 cents per vote, or almost| *2m" ssued by 


h, United States Shipping Board. 
29 per cent less than Mrs. Pinchot. Price, $1.25. ” (23-26420) 
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PAGE TEN 
Protest Lodged | 
Against Novel by 
Public Utilities 
Publicity Director of N.E. L. 
A. Says Unfair Picture of 


Power Industry Was 
Presented. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
1925. Then it ceased for a year, and | 
always, however, you must understand, | 
on the part-time basis, and then again | 
the academic year last referred to and 
again on part-time basis. 


| 
Q. During the time that you were be- | 


ing paid on the part-time basis by the 


institute, were you also being paid by 1] 


the University of Wisconsin? 
A. Yes; and may I interpolate that at 
the same time, beginning about Decem- 


ber, 1919; in fact, only two short months | | 
after my first connection with the in- | | 
stitute, I was engaged as executive sec- | ]} 


retary by the city of Milwaukee in a 


capacity which required an investiga | 
tion of the public utility situation in | ]) 


Milwaukee. It was a coinmittee ap- | 


pointed by the common council, and about | 


one-half, I should say, of my full time 
was devoted to that organization. 
remaining half of the time was divided, | 
I should sa: between the university and 
the institute until approximately 1925. 

Q. After Mr. Herwig testified, I be- 


lieve you saw a transcript of his testi- | 
mony? <A. Yes; he sent me a copy. 


Q. And you got copies of some of the 
exhibits that were on file here, did you ? 
A. No; I did not. I simply saw the 


transcript of the testimony and not the | }| 


exhibits. 
Resulted in Subpoena. 


Q. You knew in some way something 
about what appeared in some of the ex- 


hibits, because I have seen a letter where a 


you quoted froni them. I presume that | 
occurred in the ‘transcript, did it not ? 
A. I do not know. 
the stuff that he sent me. 
call any exhibits attached to that. 

Q. At any rate, some time in Septem- 
ber you addressed a communication to 
the president of your university, did you 
not? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you sent to the Commission | 


acopy of it? A. Yes. | 


Q. I suppose you will agree that as 
a result of sending that here you have 
been called as a witness? A. I presume 
So. 

Q. That is, you wanted an opportunity 
to testify? A. I wanted an opportunity 
to straighten out what seemed to me to 
be some misleading information. 


Q. We will come back to that course 
before we get through. At some time 
you prepared a book, which has been 
presented here as an exhibit known as 
“Outlines of Public Utility Economics ?”’ 
A. Yes. 


Q. It is No. 3600 among the exhibits. 
When did you begin active preparation 
of that book? ; 

A. The active preparation of that book 
was begun about the time that the In- 
stitute for Research in Land and Utility 
Economics was created; if anything, per- 
haps a little sooner, because the active 
preparation of that book correlated or 
ran along with the keeping of the work 
in public utilities at the university. 

Q. When was the manuscript delivered 
to the publisher, as nearly as you can 
tell us? A, The final manuscript, I 
think, \as delivered some time in March 
or April, 1927, 


Published in 1927. 


Q. When was it published? A. I was 
not in the country at the time. I think 
it was published in October, 1927. 

Q. It bears on the fly leaf the heading 
“Social Science Text Books, Edited by 
Richard T. Ely, Director of the Insti- 
tute,”” etc. Was the book prepared un- 
der his direction or in association with 
him? 

A. Like all books that appear in that 
series, they are, of course, written by 
the person whose name appears on the 
title page, and then since Dr. Ely func- 
tions in an editorial capacity with re- 
spect to that entire series, by arrange- 
ment, I imagine, with the publishers, he 
takes upon himself the burden of editing 
the book, which, in accordance with or- 
dinary, normal academic standards, is 
interpreted to be an aid to the man to 
interpret himself what he means to say. | 

Q. Well, there are 
books on this Social Science Textbook | 
list. A. Yes, i 

Q. Do you happen to know whether | 
some of them dealing with economics | 
and utilities were published during the | 


contributions from the N. E. L. A. every 
year? A. I do not think so because the 
National Electric Light Association con- 


period that this institute was Coon —— 


The | 


I am referring to, 
I do not re- |; 


;% 


‘ 
' 
‘ 





quite a number of 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


participate in the World’s Fair celebra- 
tion at Chicago in 1933. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Styles from abroad declared to be 
preferred in Canada in selection of 
clothing. 


Accourating 


See under “‘Tazxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics Page 2, Col. 4 


President of Aeronautical Chamber}, Weekly review of business conditions 
of Commerce of America, Inc., praises|in United States by Department of 


President Coolidge for assistance given Commerce. Page 7, Col. 5 


to aviation and ascribes rapid growth 

to sound executive policies. Department of Commerce announces 
Page 1, Col. 2|export totals for coal and petroleum 
Bill to prowide fund for development |and products for 1928 as compared with 

of aviation facilities at military posts | 1927. 
and other Army stations is favorably ; . Page 6, Col. 4 
reported to House from Committee on Continuation of full text of review of 
economic and business conditions in 


Military Affairs. 
eee eee Page 3. Col, 5| United States in 1928 by Federal Re- 
: serve Board. 


Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., will | 
add fleet of tri-motored airplanes, De-| . c 
partment of Commerce is informed. | Department of Commerce reviews 

Page 6, Col. 1| economic conditions in markets of 
| world, 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Agriculture Page 5, Col. 5! 

Increased tariff on poultry and eggs 
and revision of rates on fish advocated 
before House Committee considering 
tariff revision. 


world production and movement of 
[oan 


Page 1, Col.7 Congress 


Injunction sought in Supreme Court! genator Hale, chairman of Senate 
of tare of ee oo {officers ' Committee on Naval Affairs, announces 
of nas vom ee pone I cae intention to insist on retention of time 
oe hear’ thins bivertisina Tug alleged | limit in cruiser bill; Senator Bingham 

Page 3, Col. 6 | 

Department of Commerce =eviews; 

world production and movement of 


vheat, . 

bit Page 5, Col.7|_ Chain broadcasting of the National 
iS " |Broadcasting Company is operated at 

Bankirz g-Finance 


a loss, according to testimony of M. 
H. Aylesworth, president of the com- 

Circuit Court of Appeals, iNnth Cir-| pany, appearing before the House Com- 
cuit, rules sole stockholder of bankrupt’ mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- | 
corporation may file claim for funds he eries. | 
lent to corporation. (Wheeler v. Smith) 7 re 
loaned to corporation. (Wheeler v. Smith) Senate Committee on Military Af-| 
et al.) |fairs postpones action on Army hous- | 
Page 8, Col. 2 ing bill to permit consolidation of other | 

Daily statement of the United States | projects in proposed legislation. 
Treasury. | 7 Page 1, Col. 7 
Page7 Senate Committee on Finance orders 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. favorable report on bill authorizing the! 
Page7 President to invite foreign nations to 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 
The 


Secretary of Navy as:to construction in 
Navy yards. 





tion at Chicago in 1933. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Bill authorizing establishment of 


Bureau of Research, United | Grand Teton National Park of Wyoming | 


States Shipping Board, issues a report |favorably reported by Senate Commit- | 


on the volume of water borne foreign! tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
commerce of the United States by ports | : Page 1, Col. 4 
of origin and destination during fiscal| Increased tariff on poultry and eggs 
year 1927. ; |and revision of rates on fish advocated 
Page 9, Col. 7| before House Committee considering 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- ! tariff revision. 
tistics of a religious census of the| Page 1, Col. 7 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of|_ Full text of statement by counsel for 
God. |Senator-elect William S. Vare before 

Page 9, Col. 7, Senate investigating committee. 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- | ; Page 2, Col. 5 
tistics of a religious census of the | House Committee on Interstate and 
Lithuanian National Catholic Church | Foreign Commerce holds hearings on 
of America. {bill to establish Child Welfare Exten- 

Page 9, Col. 7| Sion Service in Department of Labor.’ 

New books received by the Library | . P age 3, Col. 5 
of Congress. |. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
g| issues subpoenas to Jackson Barnett 
{and wife, of Oklahoma, to appear at 
investigation of Indian affairs. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Senate adjourns out of respect to 
Oscar Underwood, former Senator 
from Alabama. 


Page 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9, Col. 7| 


Census Data 


The Bureau of the Census issues sta- | 
tistics of a religious census of the 
Lithuanian National Catholic Church 
of America. 


Page 9, Col. 2 

Three bills to provide funds for Army 
| buildings are approved by House Com- 
Page 9, Col. 7 | mittee. 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- Page 3, Col. 1 
tistics of a religious census of the| Representative McMillan introduces 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of | bill to change provision in Penal Code 
God. | with respect to newspaper or other cir- 

Page 9, Col. 7| culation of matter regarding lotteries. 


Child Welfare | Page 3, Col. 1 


oot pprouniations of more than $20,- 
0,000 submitted to the H i - 
House Committee on Interstate and | ee 
Foreign Commerce holds 


“ | Renan estimates by the President 
; earings on and the Budget Bu . 
bill to establish Child Welfare Exten- | ia _— 
sion Service in Department of Labor. ! 


Page 3, Col. 5' 
Coal 


Department of Commerce announces 
export totals for coal and petroleum 


Page 3, Col. 4; 

Bill to provide fund for development 

of aviation facilities at military posts 

and other Army stations is favorably 

reported to House from Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Page 3, Col. 5; 


Department of Commerce reviews! 


Page 5, co. 7|/oreign Affairs 


|have been shipped from London to Bo- 


to offer amendment to rest authority in| 


Page 1, Col. 2| 


[ene before March 4, 


Page 3, Col. 1! 


| participate in the World’s Fair celebra- | 


eer M ines and M inerals 
Changes in status of bills. Electrical energy required by mines 
| Page 9 jis being supplied by mining companies 
Measures approved by the President.| themselves in northern France. 
Page 9, Col. 5 Page 1, Col. 1 


Court Decisions National Defense 


| Senator Hale, chairman of Senate 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, rules sole stockholder of bankrupt : Committee on Naval Affairs, announces 
intention to insist on retention of time 


corporation may file claim for funds he 
loaned to corporation. (Wheeler v. Smith | limit in cruiser bill; Senator Bingham 
to offer amendment to rest authority 


et al.) 
: Page 8, Col. 2|in Secretary of Navy as to construction 
See Special Index and Law Digest|in Navy yards. 
on page 8&8. | 


District of Columbia 


House passes appropriation bill for | 
| District of Columbia. 
| Page 3, Col. 3 


Electrical Industry 


Increased use of electricity is noted 
in British coal mines. 


Page 3 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs postpones action on Army hous- 
ing bill to permit consolidation of other 
projects in proposed legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Bill to provide fund for deveiopment 
of aviation facilities at military posts 
and other Army stations is favorably 
reported to House from Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


Page 6, Col. 4 Page 8, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| Deore . 
Secretary of State declares that ~) ee ee 


ports from authoritative sources have 
| been received to the effect that arms'N 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
avy Department. 
liv | Page 9 
| livia. Navy Department invites bids for 


Page 2, Col. 7 | sal : 
Senate Committee on Finance orders ; Sonim ae laa oe 


favorable report on bill authorizing the | 
President to invite foreign nations to 
participate in the World’s Fair celebra- 
‘tion at Chicago in 1933. 

Page 1, Col. 3} 
' Secretary of State reviews status of 
|pending treaties and forecasts negoti- 
jation of arbitration treaty with Great 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Three bills to provide funds for Army 


buildings are approved by House Com- 


mittee. | 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Oil 


Page 1, Col. 6| of private corporation derived from oil 
Public works executed by Germany | taken from lands leased from State are 


|subject to Federal tax. (Coronada Oil 


baeal : Bt 3 
under reparations plan are chiefly in| ¢ Gas Co. v. Comr.) 


F z 
rance Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 7, Col. 2 invites bids for 


Styles from abroad declared to be 
preferred in Canada in selection of 
clothing. 


Navy Department 


| Kettleman Hills, Calif. 
‘ Page 2, Col. 4 
Gov’t Personnel 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce announces 
export totals for coal and petroleum 
and products for 1928 as compared with 


President approves action of Inter- 1927. 


state Comerce Commission directing | 
. Commissioner Porter to draw up plans 
for unification of railways. 


Board of Tax Appeals rules income |’ 


isale of royalty oil from oil fields of | 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Publishers 


Representative McMillan introduces 
pill to change provision in Penal Code 
with respect to newspaper or other cir- 
culation of matter regarding lotteries. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Radio 


Chain broadcasting of the National 
Broadcasting .Company is operated. at | 
fe loss. according to testimony of M. 
H. Aylesworth, president of the com- | 
pany, appearing before the House Com- | 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
| eries. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Patent granted for glass insulation 
for radiofrequency currents in combina- 
tion with conductor for high frequency 
or reversion of rejected claims. (Ex 


pare Marshall.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Railroads 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad is 
ordered by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to discontinue operation of On- 
tario Street station, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and to use facilities of two other lines. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Continuation of full text of order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribing through routes and rates on 
| traffic over joint rail-barge lines via 
| Warrior River. 





Page 6, Col. 2 
President approves action of Inter- 
state Comerce Commission directing 
Commissioner Porter to darw up plans 
! for unification of railways. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
December statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Delaware, Lackawanna & 
! Western and New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis railroads. 
Page7 
December statisties of revenues and 
expenses of Lehigh Valley and Dela- 
ware & Hudson railways. 
Page 6 


Summary of rate decisions made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Page 6 


Science 


volume 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates, the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 





PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Government Tax 
Is Upheld on Oil 
From State Land 


Corporation Holding Lease 
Declared Not to Be Agency 
Or Instrumentality 


Of Oklahoma. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
passed such legislation as was necessary 





i]; to carry out the terms imposed by Con- 


| gress. These lands are conveniently de- 
| scribed as school lands. The major ques- 
| tion in this proceeding is the right of 
the Federal Government to impose a tax 
upon the income derived by this peti- 
tioner from its operation of its leases 
on these State-owned school lands. 
That the lands here under considera- 
tion are the property of the State of 
| Oklahoma is not questioned, Likewise it 
| appears to be conceded that the erection 
}and maintenance of public schools is an 
|essential governmental function of the 
| State. This could not be otherwise in 
pow of the Enabling Acts and other leg- 
lislation under and by virtue of which 
| Oklahoma became a State and the United 
States conveyed to it the school lands, 
|the income of which is here under con- 
| sideration. The issue has been narrowed 
| to the sole question of the right to tax 
| the income derived by a lessee from 
| State-owned school lands. 


Leading Case Quoted. 


| 
The leading case on the right of a 
State to tax the income of a lessee of 
| Federal lands is Gillespie v. State of 
| Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 501. In holding that 
|}such income could not be taxed the 
| United States Supreme Court said: ¥ 
“A tax upon the leases is a tax upon 
| the power to make them, and could be 
| used to destroy the power to make them. 
240 U. S. 530. The steps from this to 
the invalidity of the tax upon income 
| from the leases is not long. 
“In cases where the principal is abso- 
|lutely .immune from interference, and 
| inquiry is allowed into the sources from 
which net income is derived, and if a 
part of it comes from such a source, the 
| tax is pro tanto void (Pollock v. Farmers 


Il! Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. S. 429),—a rule - 


| lately illustrated by Evans v. Gore, 253 
U. S. 245, and applied in a case some- 
what like the present by the Supreme 


: Page 1, Col. 6 
President of Aeronautical Chamber | 


| Patents Naval Observatory party to sail from 
Patent grented for glass insulation, San Diego January 28 to observe solar 


| Daily engagements of the President | 
jat the Executive Offices, 


‘Gov't To pical Survey 


| Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Indian Affairs 


of Commerce of America, Inc., praises | °F, Tadiofrequency currents in combi- 

President Coolidge for assistance given | ®4tion with conductor for high fre- 

|to aviation and ascribes rapid growth | Wency on reversion of rejected claims. 
to sound executive policies. (Ex parte Marshall.) 

; Page 1, Col. 2 

; President favors international codi-| . : 

|fication of maritime law but Heliones | Jeets amended claim for lack of pre- 

'Senate would not ratify code. : :Vv.ous submission to examiner. (Ex 

Page 1, Col. 6 | parte Powelson and Traveli.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 





Page 8, Col. 7 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office re- 


3 fice allows claims on lathboard machine, 
Moac é . a reversing rejection by examiner. 
ures approved by a parte Stickney.) y 

’ , Page 8, Col. 4 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice upholds rejection of claims on roof- 
ing material. (Ex parte Perry et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 

| on page 8&8. 


Highways |Public Health 


Plan for memorial highway to honor | 
George Washington originated in 1886, 
according to Bureau of Public Roads. | vocated by Secretary of Treasury 


Page 2, Col. 1; 
Progress reported on construction of ° Page 3, Col. 3 
|Public Lands 


new Florence highway in Italy. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | : : 

. e - Bill authorizing establishment of 

Immigration Grand Teton National Park of Wyoming 


Special rule asked in House to ex-! : 
pedite action on immigration bills. tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Page 1, Col. 5 House passes bill to dear tile to 42 
tracts of land in California. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

House passes bill for acquisition of 


The Government and Physical Sci- | 
ence—Article by Roy Griffith, editor, ! 


Page 9 


Refunds of revenues ‘erroneously col- 


Senate Committee on Indian Affairs | 


issues subpoenas to Jackson Barnett | prj i 
sad wile, oF Gtabeae es | Privately owned lands in Lassen Vol- 


i y ; ppear at! i j 
investigation of Indian affairs. paate ene Sat. Page 3, Col. 3 


age o, Col. | ° eye,? 
Inland ee ee & 7 Public Utilities 


ways ; | 
Continuation of full text of order of a ne Mertens Utilities 





House passes bill for acquisition of 
privately owned lands in Lassen Vol- 
;ecanic National Park. 


and products for 1928 as compared with 
1927. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Increased use of electricity is noted | 

in British coal mines. | 


_ Page 3, Col. 3! 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 


Page 6, Col. 4 | Congress, 


Commerce-Trade 


The Bureau of Research, United | 
States Shipping Board, issues a report | 
on the volume of water borne foreign | District of Columbia. 
commerce of the United States by ports | 
of origin and destination during the | 
fiscal year 1927, 


| 

. ; Page 9 | 
Committee meetings of the House and 
the Senate. | 


Page 3 


House passes bill to clear title to 42| 





Page 9, Col. 7 Page 6, Col.7 

Senate Committee on Finance orders; Special rule asked in House to expe- 
favorable report on bill authorizing the|dite action on immigration bills. 

President to invite foreign nations to Page 1, Col. 5 


——— 


bout the printing, perhaps I had|tual writing of the book was done, in| 


| ards presents data on standardization 


House passes appropriation bill for | 
Page 3, Col. 3 


tracts of land in California. | 


Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribing through routes and rates on 
traffic ove 
Warrior R 


° . . ---» “\ tors asking whether they thought pub- 
— rail-barge lines vla/ lie ownership was more seciiable to 
. | newspapers than private ownership. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
seript of testimony on January 18 be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities. 
Witnesses: George F. Oxley and M. G. 
Glaser. Page 6, Col. 5 
Group of. railway officers asks au- 
thority to serve as directors of express 
company organized to take over busi- 
ness. of American Railway Express 
Company. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Iron and Steel 


Assistant Directof Bureau of Stand- 


|0f production in iron and steel industry, 
Page 1, Col. 1 


J udiciary 


Injunction sought in Supreme Court ' 
|of Columbia against officers of Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture to prevent re- 
peated seizures of drug alleged to bear 


false advertising. Page 1, Col. 4 


| See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
Page 3, Col. 6! roads” headings. , 


ne 


unduly under the influence of private | earlier contributors 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- ! 
(Ev | 


| lected by Public Health Service are ade | 


favorably reported by Senate Commit- | 


; mission questionnaire was sent to edi-! 


to the Institute in its| 


better say, Of this book. Was the ar-|part at least, during your connection|utility interests? A. I am frank to say 


tribution came—well, I must take that! rangement made between the MecMillan| with the Institute, which ended in 1925? | 


back. Yes; that book was published. 


Questioned on Financing. 

Q. Who financed the publishing of 
this book? 

A. The financing of the publication of 
that bock would be a matter that I would 
have to explain at a little more length 
than merely answering the question. The 
financing of that book, since it involve 
my own efforts as a teacher at the uni- 
versity, as a 1esearch worker in the in- 
stitute, and as executive secretary of the 
city of Milwaukee, or the committee of 


the city of Milwaukee, from all of which | 
sources I got material, and since a good | 


deal of the information that went into 
that book was accumulated during the 
seven or eight years while I was con- 
nected with the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin, you can readily see that it 
would be very difficult for me to say 
who financed it. 

Q. I realize that that you have writ- 
ten here and what you know on the sub- 
ject is an accumulation of your life, 
perhaps. A. Yes. 


Q. And I do not care to find out every- 
body that has made a contribution to 
your salary during that time. I am talk- 
f 


4 


i 


ls 


Company and you, or between the Mc- 
Millan Company and the institute? A.| 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And again during the period that 


The arrangement was made between Mc-! you were connected with it after 1925? 
Millan and myself through a regular) 4, And also during the period of a year; 


| contract which is similar to all contracts, 
| I understand, with other authors in that 
same series. 
Q. Did somebody put up some money 
to have the book printed? A. No, sir. 
| Q, Did somebody sign or make some 
guarantee to have it printed? A. Not 
to my knowledge, 
| @, Suppose the book had been printed 
and circulated by MeMillan & Company 
at a loss; Who would have borne the 
loss? A. McMillan & Company. 

Q. Were you paid anything by Mce- 
Millan & Company for writing it? A. 
No, sir. 
| Q. Were you to have a royalty on it? 
| A. Yes, sir; the ordinary royalty that 
| goes with these contracts, 10 per cent 
| for a certain number of thousands and! 
| then something in excess. 

Q, Was anything to be paid to the in-; 
stitute? A. Not in connection with the 
contract, no, sir. 





in fact, a good deal was written during 
that period while I was not connected | 
with the Institute. 


Q. Did the contribution by the N. E.! 


L. A. come to your attention in connec- 
tion with that same offer that was made 
to have you remain associated with the 
Institute ? 


A. Well, yes. The question of providing 


an economic livelihood for a research in- 
stitute, of course, is always a question 
uppermost, 
|from Madison to Chicago he did it with! 
the motive of more successfully financing | 
that research work, and it was told me ‘ V 
by him that these funds would be avail- | Projects which I had begun. 
able, and he asked me whether I would) 
| 80 with him. 


and when Dr. Ely ered 


Q. Was it true that you were offered | 


every inducement to sever your connec: | 
tion with the University of Wisconsin | 
and go to Chicago? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was one of the reasons that you) 


. I think I wnderstand what you mean,| refused -your feeling that the research 
will come to that, too. Now, the ac-! work in public utilities might tend to be! Mr, William Thum, who was one of the 


that was my feeling, yes. 

Q. You felt, however, if I gather your 
meaning correctly, that you were under 
some obligations toward the Institute 
on account of your past connection with 
it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you think that obligation 
was? 

A. Having accepted pay from the In- 
stitute for this entire period, in which I 
was working with Dr. Ely on his land 
work, then later in connection with this 
work of laying out such research plans 
as we had while the Institute was still 
at the University, and since the fall of 
1924 in connection with the study of the 
Bureau of Water Power of Los Angeles, 
California, which study remained incom- 
plete, I felt that an equitable or an ethi- 
cal duty devolved upon me to finish the 


Q. Let me interrupt for a moment. 
This study of the Los Angeles Bureau 


of Water Power and Light was begun | 


when? A, It was begun in the fall of 
1924, 

Q. Do you know fat whose instance it 
was undertaken? 

A. It was begun at the instance of 


| land work, and who also had an inter- 
est in public utilities, particular public 
ownership. 

Q. I think you pointed out in the let- 
ter that he was one of the supporters 
of municipal or public ownership. A. 
| Yes, sir. 

; Q. Was that study completed? 
No; it is still incomplete. 

Q. Who undertook it? A. The under- 
standing, somewhat informal, was that 
: Dr. Ely and I were to make that study 
together. The actual facts, however, 
would be that I would have to make 
the study. 


Q. Why was it not finished? 


A. 


A. It was not finished because of the) 


interference—my own time, you must 
understand, was one-half occupied until 
; 1925 with my work in Milwaukee; in ad- 
dition, I had my teaching to do, and this 
| text book in publie utilities, which we 
| needed very sorely for our work, was 


be completed before the other should be 
completed, 

| Q. Did you, in association with Dr. 
| Ely, write some time a work or book en- 
titled “Public Ownership of Central 
Electric Light and Power Stations?” 
A. No, sir. 


my first interest, and I felt that should, 


eclipse in Philippines, 
Page 1, Col. 2 


e es 
Shipping 
The Bureau of Research, United 
| States Shipping Board issues a report 
on the volume of water borne foreign 
commerce of the United States by ports 


of origin and destination during the 
fiscal year 1927. 





Page 9, Col. 7 
Second National Conference on Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine advocates load 
| lines for American ships and urges ad- 
: ditional compensation to owners of ships 
| carrying mail where it is necessary be- 
cause of foreign competition. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
| E. C. Plummer, member of Shipping 
Board, advocates discriminating duty 
| on indirect trade as measure for pro- 
; tection of American merchant marine. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
President favors international codi- 
| fication of maritime law but believes 
Senate would not ratify code. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Simplified Practices 


Assistant Director Bureau of Stand- 
ards presents data on standardization 
' of production in iron and steel industry. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
| States is in recess until February 18. 


Tariff 


Increased tariff on poultry and eggs 
and revision of rates on fish advocated 
, before House Committee considering 
| tariff revision. 





Page 1, Col. 7 
\Taxation  \ 


Board of Tax Appeals rules income 
of private corporation derived from oil 
taken from lands leased from State are 
subject to Federal tax. (Coronada Oil 
|& Gas Co. v. Comr.) 





Page 4, Col. 1 

Refunds of revenues erroneously col- 

'lected by Public Health Service are ad- 
vocated by Secretary of Treasury. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

| Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 

| peals, 

Page 4 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 

Decisions on page 4. 


Q. No such publication, either in book 
form or pamphlet? A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you still associated with the 
Institute? A. No, sir. 

Q. Aside from the bare fact that you 
received during the part of the time that 
you were writing this book a salary 
from the Institute, did the Institute make 
any other contribution of money, either 
to the preparation or the printing of the 
book? 


it involves a certain amount of typing, 
and I did have the assistance of a student, 
at the University and the stenographer 
and clerical worker at the same time, 
and she received some pay from the 
University and that went into the book, 


es, 

- Q. Aside from that, was there any con- 
tribution of aid or money to the writing 
or publication of the book? A. No, In 
fact, I should say that in connection with 
the writing of that book I also availed 
myself of the stenographic and clerical 
‘services of students and stenographers 
employed by the university. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the investigation of pub- 
lic utilities will be continued in the 
issue of January 28. 





A. Well, the preparation of a book in- | 
volves a certain amount of clerical work; | 


| Court of Hawaii (Oahu Ry. & Land Co. 
v. Pratt, 14 Haw. 126.) 

“Whether this property could be taxed 
in any other form or not, it cannot be 
reached as profits or income from leases 
such as those before us. The same con- ¥ 
| siderations that invalidate a tax upon 
the leases invalidate a tax upon the 
profits of the leases; and, stopping short 
of theoretical possibilities, a tax upon 
such profits is a direct hamper upon the 
effort of the United States to make the 
best terms that it can for its wards.” 

This case is the converse of the Gil- 
lespie case. There the State sought to 
tax income derived by the lessee of Fed- 
eral lands. Here the United States seek 
to tax the income derived by the lessee 
of State lands. 


May Not Tax State Agencies. 

It is also the law that the United 
States may not tax the agencies, instru- 
mentalities or property of the States, In 
Van Brocklin v. State of Tennessee, 117 
U. S. 151, the court said: 

“In Collector vy. Day, 11 Wall. 113, it 
was adjudged that Congress had no 
power, even by an act taxing all income, 
to levy a tax upon the salaries of judicial 
officers of a State, for reasons similar 
to those in which it had been held in 
Dobbins v. Erie County Commissioners, 
16 Det. 435, that a State could not tax the 
| salaries of officers of the United States. 
Mr. Justice Nelson, in delivering judg- 
ment, said: ‘The general government, and 
the States, although both exist within 
the same territorial limits, are separate 
|and distinct sovereignties, acting sep- 
arately and independently of each other, 
within their respective spheres. The 
former in its appropriate sphere is su- 
preme; but the States, within the limits 
of their powers not granted, or, in the 
language of the Tenth Amendment, “re- 
served,” are as independent of the gen- 
eral government as that government 
within its sphere is independent of the 
| States.’ 11 Wall, 124. 

“The reasons for exempting all the 
|property and income of a State, or of 
a municipal corporation, which is a po- 
litical division of the State, from Fed- 
eral taxation, equally require the ex- 
emption of all the property and income 
of the national government from State 
taxation.” 

Doubts Set at Rest. 

If there were any remaining doubts, 
the court set them at rest in Pollock 
v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. S, 
584, when it said: 
| “As the States cannot tax the powers, 
|the operations, or the property of the 
United States, nor the means which they 
employ to carry their powers into ex- 
ecution, so it has been held that the 
United States have no power under thee 
Constitution to tax either the instru- 
mentalities or the property of a State.” 

The United States have such powers 
and right as have been granted to them 
by the several States. There is nothing 
in the constitution which limits the right 
of either to tax the other. That these 
limitations exist is, however, beyond 
question, They grew out of the com- 
mon necessity that each, within its own 
sphere, be free fram interference from 
the other. I have been unable to find 
any intimation that the limitations are 
more rigorous in the case of one than 
in the case of the other. 

If, then, as was held in the Gillespie 

case, the State may not tax the income 
derived by the lessee from the operation 
of lands leased from an instrumentality 
lof the United States, it follows \inevita- 
bly that the United States may not tax 
the income derived by a lessee from the 
operations of lands leased from the State 
of Oklahoma or one of its instrumen- 
talities. The effect upon the lessor, of 
|taxing the income of the lessee, is the 
'same irrespective of which is the lessor 
and the sf™me rule should be applied to 
either case. The income derived by a 
|lessee on public school lands of the 
State of Oklahoma is not, in my opinion, 
subject to Federal taxation. 

Marquette, Phillips and Siefkin agree 
with this dissent. 

January 14, 1929, 








